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PREFACE. 



The great and increasing favour el^h^si^nced hf ''' 
this Library has induced the publishers to employ 
the utmost exertion to make the present work, as it 
\& more extensive than any of its predecessors, still 
more deserving of pubUc approbation. To imbody 
in a popular form and moderate compass a full view 
of the History, the Natural Features, the Political 
and Social State of British India, was, they were 
sensible, a task which could be better accomplished 
by a combination of varied talents than by any one 
individual. Under this impression they engaged 
the co-operation of a number of gentlemen whose 
abilities and acquirements have raised them to the 
first eminence in their respective departments of 
literature and spience. These distinguished per- 
sons embarked in the undertaking with a full sense 
of its importance, and each with an ardent zeal to 
contribute his share in rendering this work more 
complete than any yet given to the world respecting 
British India. The publishers trust they may con- 
fidently assert that information, derived from the 

^ most authentic sources, has been in every instance 

^ employed with judicious care. 

Mr. Murray, author of the historical and descrip* 
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6 PREFACE. 

tive department, commences with a general account 
of the grand Natural Features of India, leaving tc 
his scientific coadjutors the task of iliustrating them 
in detail. He then proceeds to exhibit that splen- 
did series of discovery and triumph by which the 
Portuguese achieved the Maritime Passage to India, 
and established their sway over a great extent of 
its shores. These events, which to the importance 
of truth add the interest of romance, being narrated 
in voluminous works in a foreign lan^age, were 
never before combined in a form suited to general 
perusal. The early Voyages and Settlements of the 
English also include many incidents characteristic 
of the enterprise that paved the way for the amazing 
power at which the nation has now arrived. 

After the discovery and early trade with India^ 
flie next object is its Histoiy. This necessarily 
e<Hnmences with the Mohammedan invasion, the 
remotest period concerning which authentic records 
exist A comprehensive view is taken of the Revo- 
lutions of the Patan and Mogul dynasties, the most 
splendid in the East, and the stoiy of which is diver- 
sified widi striking vicissitudes of rise and fall— of 
grandeur and humiliation— of cruelty and the be- 
nevol^it exercise of power. Particular attention 
has been paid to the internal economy of iMs pow- 
erful court; a subject hitherto much overlooked, 
yet for which ample materials are afforded both by 
oriental records and by the observations of intelli- 
gent European travellers. 

Attention is next attracted by a train of events 
which are at once memc»able in the military annab 
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of tilie woild, and deeply interesting to this coun- 
try. This is the Conquest of India by the British ; 
when a fevf merchants, with a handM of troops, 
and struggling against European rivaby, subverted 
all the states which had sprung from the ruins of 
the Mogul empire, and became arbiters of the des- 
tiny of upwards of one hundred millions of human 
beings placed at the opposite extremity of the ^obe. 
In this important recital the writer has collected into 
one view ^e incidents which distinguished the sev* 
eral contests, instead of passing repeatedly from 
one to another, and carrying them aU forward with 
a regard to nothing but the order of time. This 
plan, followed with such success by Mr. Hallam in 
his History of the Middle Ages, renders the narra- 
tive more perspicuous as well as more interesting. 

The historical portion of the work concludes with 
a description of the Present State of British India. 
An account is given of the celebrated people by 
whom it is inhabited, whose mythology, hterature, 
arts, and social iostiiutions exhibit a mariced dis- 
similarity to those of Europe, yet bear the impress 
of high civilization extending to a remote period. 
The next object is to show the arrangements by 
which the Company, with so inconsiderable a force 
of British troops, hold these inmiense dominions in 
subjection. It was thought of importance to explain 
the diiSferent situations in which young men go out 
to India, the mode and tenns of their af^intment, 
and the manner in which their life is sp^it during 
tiieir residence in that country. Attenticm is also 
directed to the different branches of industry carried 
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on in the great eastern empire. A condensed sum- 
mary is added of the valuable information respect- 
ing the commerce of India, recently collected by 
parliamentary inquiry, but which, being scattered 
through voluminous reports, is not accessible to the 
general reader. 

The Natural History of this extensive region has 
hitherto been imperfectly recorded* The active 
exertions, however, of enlightened individuals, lib- 
erally supported or employed by the Company, have 
lately collected a great mass of materials ; though, 
being dispersed in numerous costly volumes, it re- 
quired the assistance of able wnters to arrange and 
methodize them. The illustraticms of the Zoology 
of India, by Mr. Wilson, of its Botany, by Dr. 
Greville, and of its CUmate, Geology, and Min- 
eralogy, by Professor Jameson, exhibit in a con- 
densed form all the grand phenomena which these 
departments of nature present. 

The magnificent quadrupeds which roam through 
the forest and mountain territories, the bird^ of 
rich plumage, the numberless insects — all differing 
from those which animate our northern climates — 
afford Mr. Wilson an opportunity of displaying 
his profound acquaintance with Zoology, and his 
powers of spirited and picturesque delineation. 

Dr. Greville, whose publications have enrolled 
him in the first class of hving botanists, has found 
in Ihe varied vegetation of this finely-watered coun- 
try ample scope for his talent of accurate descrip- 
tion. In regard to this particular branch of the 
science he has derived great advantages from his 
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mtimate connexion with Dr. Wailich, whose exer- 
tions, under the munificent patronage of the Com- 
pany have brought such vast accessions to our 
knowledge of Oriental Botany. 

Professor Jameson, who has long stood at the 
head of geological science in Scotland, has dilir 
gently collected all the facts yet obtained respecting 
the structure and composition of the vast mountain- 
ranges by which India is trav^ised. In connexion 
with the Geology and Mineralogy, he has illustrated 
the Hydrography, and also the Climate, both of 
which present many remaricable peculiarities. 

Hie effects of the climate <^ India upon Eu- 
ropean constitutions are so very important that it 
was considered fortunate when Dr. Ainslie, who 
had paid particular attention to this subject, under- 
took to communicate, under the head of Medical 
Observations, such directions as might be most 
useful to those who are to continue fiie greater part 
of their lives in that country. This article, besides 
the information which it conveys to individuals, will 
be fouAd to contain remarks that may be advan- 
tageously considered by the Company in regard to 
a judicious selection of recruits for their military 
service. 

The diseases of Indiahavingbeen mentioned, it was 
impossible not to assign a prominent place to Spas- 
modic Cholera, — ^Ihat awfld malady which, wafied 
from its distant shores, has spread dismay over so 
many lands, and now prevails in the heart of Britain. 
The ample reports published at the different presi- 
dencies, and the most valuable of the recent pub- 
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lications at home, have been carefully consulted. 
From tiiese materials, joined to personal observa- 
tion duiing the prevalence of the distemper at Mus- 
selburgh, Mr. Rhind has drawn up a concise view 
both of the s3rmptoms and treatment in India, and 
of the modifications which these have undergone in 
our own country, — ^thus affording not only a view 
of the disease when it first broke out, but hints 
from the experience of physicians at home, which 
may be of advantage to other practitioners. 

The Astronomical Knowledge and Computations 
of the EQndoos have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion among the learned in Europe ; hence the 
dissertation on these points by a gentleman so well 
qualified to explain tiiiem as Professor Wallace, 
cannot M to gratify the reader. He has also eiH 
riched the work by an account of the extensive Trig- 
onometrical Surveys performed by Colonel Lamb- 
ton on the peninsula of India. 

The voyage to India, undertaken both for pur- 
poses of commerce and for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, has become an object of national concern. 
The publishers, therefore, procured firom Captain 
Clarence Dalrtmfle an account of the Navi- 
gation, with instructions concerning the choice of 
vessels and outfits, very usefiil to those about to 
proceed to the East. Having obtained the val- 
uable aid of James Horsburgh, Esq., F.R.S.9 
' Hydrographer to fiie honourable East India Com- 
pany, Captain Dalrymple has not only noticed all 
the particulars interestnig to the pubUc, but brought 
forward a series of authentic sailing instructions. 
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which, embracing as they do the late observations 
of Captain Owen, may be of much advantage to 
professional men. The project of a new mode of 
commmucation with India, — ^in steam-vessels by 
the Red Sea, — abo demanded attention. This sub- 
ject had received the mature consideration of one 
long versant in all that relates to the interests of 
India, — Sir John Malcolm; and the reader will 
find the views of that distinguished officer commu- 
nicated to the public in the paper of Captain Dal- 
rymple. 

The Map has been constructed on as large a 
scale as could be conveniently introduced. The 
most anxious care has been taken to render it com- 
plete ; so that it may be useftil as a general map of 
India, as well as specially illustrative of the present 
volumes. With this view not only every object 
and place in itself important has been inserted, but 
also the villages and detached spots which have 
been the theatre of any remarkable occurrence men- 
tioned in the course of the work. 

Edinbusgh, Zist March, 1832. 
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CHAPTER I. 

General View of the Natural Features of India, F 

Great Importance always attached to India— Its Outline and Bonndarieo- 
—General Aspect- Tliu great central Plain— Provinces of which it 
is eoniposed— Vegetable and animal Productions— The Great Desert 
— Mountain-region of the Himmaleh— Belt or Border of thick Jungle 
—Tract of Lower Hills— Elevated Ranges— Their steep and rugged 
Character— Change in vegetable and animal Nature— The different 
BiverKlens— Valleys— Cashmere, central Region of the Himmaleh 
— Awftil Scenery— Dangerous Passes— Difflculiy of Req>iration— 
Sources of the Jumna and Ganges— Pilgrimage— The Deccan— 
Ranges of Hills— The Ghauts— Opposite Coaets— Central Table-plains 
— Scenery— Influence of the physical Character upon the political 
State of these dijSerent Regions. 

Of all the countries on the Asiatic continent, India from 
the earliest ages has excited the greatest interest, and en-- 
joyed the highest celebrity. The exploits of the conquerors 
who made it. the object of their warlike expeditions, as also 
tiie splendid productions of nature and art which were thence 
imported, procured for it a great name even in the remotest 
eras of classical antiquity. It has all along appeared to the 
imagination of the Western World as adorned with what- 
ever is most splendid and gorgeous, glittering, as it were, 
with gold and gems, and redolent of fragrant and delicious 
odours. Though there be in these magnificent conceptiona 
something romantic and illusoxy, still India forms unques- 
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ttonabfy one of the most remarkable regions that eiList on 
the surface of the fflobe. The varied grandeur of its scenerji 
with the rich and copious productions of its soil, are not 
equalled in any other country. It is also extremely prob- 
able that it was, if not the first, at least one of the earliest 
seats of civilization, laws, arts, and of all the improvements 
of social life. These, it is true, have at no period attained 
to the same pitch of advancement as among Europeans ; 
but they have, nevertheless, been developed in very^ original 
and peculiar forms, displaying human nature under the 
most striking and singular aspects. 

The strong interest which India in itself is thus calcU" 
lated to excite must to us be greatly heightened by the 
consideration of its having become so completely a province 
of the British empire. The government of this country 
now directs the fortunes of a hundred millions of people 
placed at the opposite extremity of the globe ; and hence 
the well-being of the state is intimately suspended on that 
of this vast dependency. The connexion, too, is peculiarly 
strengthened by the great number of British subjects who 
are constantly going out to administer the affai;^ of that 
important colony. Closer personal ties in many instances 
are thereby formed with our eastern settlements than with 
the different provinces of Britain itself. Thousands to 
whom Cornwall and Devonshire are almost strange lands 
are connected by the most intimate social relations with 
Madras and Calcutta. For such persons the history and 
description of our Indian possessions, independently of the 
grandeur of the subject and its connexion with national 
wealth and power, must have a peculiar interest, as being 
closely associated with the pursuits and prospects of their 
dearest friends. 

India is enclosed by very grand natural boundaries. Its 
whole northern frontier is separated from the high table- 
land of Thibet by the chain of the Himmaleh Mountains, 
which, by recent observation, appears to reach at least as 
greal a height as any other ridge by which the globe is 
tiraversedi The western and eastern limits are formed by 
the lower course of two great rivers, — the Indus on one side 
and the Brahmapoutra on the other. The southern portion 
oonnsts of a very extensive peninsula surrounded by the 
ocean. Oi.;>er countries have ollen been eompwhended 
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Under the general appellation of India, particularly Cabal 
and Candahar, which ranked long as provinces belonging to 
the Mogul emperors ; but this was in consequence of these 
warlike rulers having conquered India, and transferred 
thither the seat of their empire. These districts, it is ob- 
vious, bear a much closer relation to Persia and Tartary ; 
and when they are included in India, that country being 
extended beyond its great river-line on the north-west, has 
in that direction no longer any decided natural boundaries. 
But within the limits above drawn we shall find a religion, 
languages, manners, and institutions characteristic ox this 
region, and distinguishing it from all the other countries of 
Asia. 

India, thus dfi&ned, though some-of its extremities have 
not been veiy precisely determined, may be described gene- 
rally as lying between the 8th and 34th degrees of north 
latitude, and the 68th and 9^ of east longitude. It thus 
extends somewhat above 1800 miles from north to south, 
and at its greatest breadth nearly 1500 from east to west. 

In treating of this extensive and important countiy, it 
win be useful to begin with a general survey of its natural 
qualities and geographical features. These are distin- 
guished at once by their grandeur and their varie^. India 
18, as it were, an epitome of the whole earth. It has re- 
gions that bask beneath the brightest rays of a tropical sun, 
and others than which the most awful depths of the polar 
world are not more dreary. The varying degrees of eleva- 
tion produce here the same changes that arise elsewhere 
from the greatest difference of position on the earth's sur- 
face. Its vast plains present the double harvests, the luxu- 
riant foliage, and even the burning deserts of the torrid 
zone; the lower heights are enriched by the fruits and 
grains of the temperate climates; the upper steeps are 
clothed with the vast pine forests of the north ; while the 
highest pinnacles are buried beneath the perpetual snows 
of the arctic zone. We do not in India, as in Africa ana 
the polar regions, see nature under one uniform aspect ; 
we have to trace her gradual, yet rapid, transitions between 
the most opposite extremes that can exist on the surface 
of the same planet. 

The main body, as it wefe, of India, the chief scene 
of hermatcUets fertility, and the seat of her great empirsit 
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is composed of a plain extending along its entire brea^dtU 
from east to west, between the Brahmapoutra and the Indus, 
and reaching across from the great chain of mountains to 
the high table-land of the southern peninsula. It may thus 
possess a length of 1500 miles, with an average breadth 
of from 300 to 400. The line of direction is generally from 
south-east to north-west, following that of the vast moun- 
tain-range which bounds it on the nprth, and from whose 
copious streams its fruitfiilness is derived. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the country watered by the great river 
of China, it may be considered the finest and most fertile 
on the face of the earth. The whole of its immense sur-' 
face, if we leave out an extensive desert-tract to be pres- 
ently noticed, forms one continuous level .of unvaried rich- 
ness, and over which majestic rivers, with slow and almost 
insensible course, diffuse their sealike expanse. 

Of this general -character of the Indian plain the-province 
of Bengal presents the most complete and striking example. 
Its wide surface is not diversified with a rock or even a hil- 
lock. The Ganges pours through it a continually widen- 
ing stream, which, during the rainy season, covers a ffreat 
extent with its fertilizing inundation. From this deep, 
rich, well-watered soil, the sun, beating vrith direct and in- 
tense rays, calls forth an almost unrivalled power of vegeta- 
tion, and makes it one entire field of waving grain. Bahar, 
higher up the current, has the same general aspect, though' 
its surfiioe is varied by some slight elevations ; but Allaha- 
bad, higher still, is mostly low, warm, and firuitful, exactly 
like Bengal. North of the river the provinces of Oude and 
Rohilcund, sloping gradually upwards to the mountaini^ 
enjoy a more cool and salubrious climate, and display in 
profusion the most valuable products both of Asia and Eu- 
rope. Here the valley of the Ganges terminates, and is 
succeeded by that of the Jumna, more elevated, and neither 
60 well watered nor quite so fertile. The Doab, or territory 
between the two rivers, cannot be made very productive 
without artificial irrigation, which, during the late troublous 

?eriods, has been much neglected. To the south of the 
umna, and along the course of its tributary the Chumhul, 
the surface is broken by eminences extending from the 
hills of Malwah and Ajmere ; while even amid its most 
Je^el tracts, insulated rocks, with perpendicular sides «ii4 
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level summits, fonn those almost impreg[nable hill-forts so 
mueh celebrated in Indian history. Westward of Delhi 
begins the Great Desert, which we shall at present pass 
, over to notice the-Plain of the Panjaub, where the five tribu- 
taries of the Indus, rolling their ample streams, reproduce 
the fertility and luxuriance of that which is watered by the 
Ganges. High cultivation, tob, frequently obstructed by 
public disorders and the ruder character of the people, is 
alone wanting to make it rival the fineU portions of the 
more eastern territory. 

Throughout the whole of this vast plain the process 
of cultivation has effectually rooted out the original pro- 
iuctions of nature to substitute plants and grains studiously 
fitted for human use. Even under the most careful man- 
agement, few of diose delicate and exquisite shrubs are 
reared which have given celebrity to the vegetable kingdom 
of the East: Here are quite unknown those aromatic gales 
which periiime the hilly shores of Malabar and the oriental 
islands. Its staples consist of eoUd, rich, useful articles, 
such as are produced by strong heat acting on a deep, moist, 
and fertile soil ; rice, the eastern staff of life ; sugar, the 
most ffenerally used of dietetic luxuries ; opium, whose 
narcotic qualities have made it everywhere so highly prized ; 
indigo, the most valuable substance used in dymg ; and in 
the drier tracts cotton, which clothes the inhabitants of the 
East, and affords the material of the most delicate and beau- 
tiful fabrics. This entire subjection to the plough or the 
spade, joined to the want of variety in the surface, gives to 
this great central region a tame and monotonous aspect. 
Baber, its conqueror, complains in his Memoirs of the uni- 
form and uninteresting scenery which everywhere met his 
eye, and looks back with regret to the lofty cliffs, the green 
slopes, and murmuring streams of his native land. 

In spite, however, of every human effort, some tracts are 
left uncultivated in consequence of political disorder and 
misrule ; while in others nature, under the combined influ- 
ence of moisture and heat, makes efforts so powerful as to 
baffle all attempts to modify or control them. She then 
riots in unbounded luxuriance, and covers large tracts with 
that dense, dark, impenetrable mass of foliage and vegeta- 
tion crowded anid twined together, which is called jwngUf 
and which opposes an almost impassable barrier even to an 
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army. Trees spreading on every side their gigantic arms, 
thorny and prickly shrubs of every size and shape, caneb 
shooting in a few months to the height of sixty feet, com- 
pose the chief materials of those close natural palisades. 
Even in the open plain, the banian and other single trees, , 
when full scope is given to their growth, spread oiit into the 
dimensions of a considerable forest. 

From the cultivated regions the various classes of wild 
beasts are excluded with the utmost solicitude. Even the 
domestic species are not reared in great numbers, nor to any 
remarkable size or strength* There is a small cow with a 
hump, fit only for draught, but which the Hindoo regards 
as a sacred object. Light active steeds are bred by the na- 
tives for predatory excursions, while for regular military 
service the large and strong Turkish horse is preferred; but, 
on the other hand, the wooded tracts, where nature revels 
uncontrolled, are filled with huge and destructive animals. 
The two most remarkable quadrupeds are the elephant and 
the tiger. The former, of a species distinct from that of 
Africa, is here not merely pursued as game, but, beings 
caught alive, is trained for the various purposes of state, 
hunting, and war. The tiger, the formidable tenant of the 
Bengal jungle, supplies the absence of the lion ; and though 
not quite equal in strength and majesty, is still more fierce 
and destructive. These two mighty animals are brought 
into Conflict in the Indian hunts. The elephant is then 
used as an instrument for attacking his fiercer but less vig- 
orous rival. The hunter, well armed, is seated on the back 
of this huge animal, and in the first advance the whole body 
of the assailants are ranged in a line. When the combat 
commences, the elephant endeavours either to tread down 
the tiger with his hoof^ crushing him with the whole weight 
of his immense bo<ly, or he assails him with his lon^ and 
powerful tusks^ Whenever either of these movements can 
be fiilly accomplished, the effect is irresistible; but the 
tiger, by his agility, and especially by his rapid spring re- 
sembling th^ flight of an arrow, often succeeds in fastening 
upon the legs and sides of his unwieldy adversary, and in- 
flicts deep wounds, while the latter is unable either to resist 
or to retaliate. Even the rider, notwithstanding his ele- 
vated seat and the use of aims, is not on such oecatioitt 
wholly exempt firom dan^rer. 
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To complete the survey of the gre^t Indian plain, there 
temains to be described, as already hinted, one feature 
wholly dissimilar to all the rest. Immediately westward 
of the Jumna the general level of the country attains a 
point of elevation, whence it 'descends on both sides ; and 
all the rivers flowing from the high mountain-range roll 
either eastward and become tributary to the Ganges, or 
westward to pour their waters into the Indus. Between 
these two rivers and their respective branches there inter- 
venes a considerable space, which is refreshed only by a 
few small rivulets that spring up and disappear amid the 
waste. Thus is formed a desert of extent sbfficient to 
compose a mighty kingdom, and occupying the whole 
breadth in that direction, from the mountains to tbe ocean. 
This ^ntire region, about 600 miles long and 300 broad, 
presents an aspect nearly similar to the most dreary tracts 
of Arabia and Africa. According to the observations of 
Mr. Elphinston, who crossed it in his way to Cabul, the 
eastern division consists of sand heaped often into hills of 
surprising elevation, and so loose, that whenever the horses 
quitted the path hardened by beating, they sank above the 
knee. Over this wilderness, however, b scattered some 
coarse grass, with stunted and prickly shrubs ; while in the 
midst of the sand there grow large watermelons, affording 
the most delicious refreshment to the thirsty traveller. At 
wide intervMs are found villages, or rather clusters of mud 
huts, round which are reared crops of coarse grain and 
pulse, whose stalks, like shrubs, stand distinctly separate 
from each other. Yet a considerable population must be 
sprinkled over this immense desert, since Bikaneer, in its 
centre, presents, though on a small scale, the aspect of a 
city adorned with palaces, temples, and other spacious edi- 
fices. Westward of that town the soil is generally a hard 
clay, variegated only by mounds of sand. Poogiil, a vil- 
lage of straw huts, defended by a ruinous mud fort, encom- 
passed with naked hills, and amid a sea of sand without a 
trace of vegetation, appeared a spot so desolate that it 
seemed astonishing how any human beings could make it 
their abode. On the more smooth and level portions of 
this dreary tract the traveller is tantalized by the phenome* 
non ofrmraget producing before him the appearance of im- 
menae lakes that even reflect the surrounding objectsi ; and 
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the illusion continues till he had almost touched the watery 
semblance, and finds it to consist of the same Wd soil a* 
the rest of the desert. < 

Pfoith of this great plain of India* and along its whole 
extent, towers the mountain-region of the Himmaleh, as- 
cending gradually till it terminates in a long range of sum- 
mits wrapped in perpetual snow. The iimabitant of the 
burning plains contemplates, not without wonder, this long 
array of white pinnacles forming the continuous boundary 
of the distant horizon. In this progressive ascent nature 
assumes a continually changing aspect ; and hence it wiU 
be necessary to view in succession the different stages 
through which she passes. 

The Himmaleh range, where it touches on the cham- 
paign country, is almost everywhere girt with a peculiar 
belt or border, called the Tarryani. This term is applied 
to a plain about twenty miles broad, upon which the waters 
from the higher regions are poured down in such profusion 
that the river-beds are unable to contain them. They ac- 
cordingly overflow, and convert the ground into a species 
of swamp, which, acted on by the burning rays cf a trop- 
ical sun, throws up an excessively rank vegetation, where- 
by the earth is choked rather than covered. The soil is 
concealed beneath a ipass of dark and dismal foliage, while 
long grass and prickly shrubs shoot up so dense and so 
cbse as to form an almost impenetrable barrier. It is still 
more awfully guarded by the pestilential vapours exhaling 
from those dark recesses, which make it, at certain seasons, 
a region of death. Hence the destruction which overtakes 
an army that encamps for any length of time near this fatal 
valley, — an effect fatally experienced by the British de- 
tachments which. were stati(Hied on the frontiers of Bootan 
and Nepaul. Beneath these gloomy shades, too, the ele- 
phant, the tiger, and other wild animals prowl unmolested ; 
while the few human beings who occupy the vicinity pre- 
sent a meager, dwarUsh, and most sickly aspect. 

In emerging from this dark and pestilential plain, and 
beginning to ascend the lower mountain-stages, a much 
liiore pleasing scene opens to the view. The observer 
passes through pmiling and fruitful valleys, overhung by 
romantic steeps, and covered to a great extent with the no- 
Uest forests. Amid trees similar to those which spread 
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tuns mi^esHe foliage on the inaibi of the Chnges, varioiui 
spedee of the more haidy oak and the pine begin to appear. 
Some possess rich juices and aromatic odours not found 
among the lower woods ; as that mimosa the fluid extracted 
from which yields the medical substance called catechu, 
end a species of cinnamon, or riither cassia, the virtiie of 
which resides in its root. The views obtained from com« 
nuinding points in these regj^ons, — consisting in a foreground 
of smiling and cultured vales, hills behind crownw with 
natural plantations, steeper and loAier ranges beyond, and 
in the distance the snow-clad pinnacles of the highest 
mountain-chain, — ^fonn a combination of the most sublime 
and enchanting sceneiy. 

The Himmideh, as it ascends above the picturesque re- 
done which divenify its- lower border, assinnes a much 
bolder and severer aspect. The lofty ridge, the deep valley, 
the dashing torrent, produce a resemblance to the most ele- 
vated portions of the Central Highlands of Scotland ; and 
Scottish (^b^rs, accordingly, who happened to serve in that 
vnnote province, have fancied themselves wandering amid 
the romantic glens of their native country. Generally 
speaking, the character of this mountain-chaii^ is rugged 
and stem ; its ridges rise behind each other in awful array : 
they enclose no rural scenes, no spreading valleys or gentle 
undulations. Their steep sides, sometimes wooded, some- 
tiroes composed only of vast foces of naked rock, dip down 
abruptly, formins dark chasms and ravines, at the bottom 
of which there is only room for the torrent to force its 
way through rude fragments fallen from the cliflTs above, 
A laborious task is imposed on the traveller, who has suc- 
cessively to mount and descend this series of lofty terraces, 
along rough and narrow paths that often skirt the most 
tremendous precipices. The expedients, too, provided for 
the passage of the rivers which dash through these gloomy 
hollows, are of the most slender and imperfect description. 
Two planks fastened to the point of opposite cliffs, called 
a Monea or sankha, are, in many cases, considered amply 
suffiaent; others, called jhxU&St are formed by ropes 
stretched across, making a species of loose parapet, and 
supporting a light ladder for the feet to rest upon. Mr* 
'W^>bb met with an instance where there were merely 
gtretehed fruin bank to bank two or three ropes, raaod 

Vol. L^C 
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trhich the passenger was expected to coil himsid^ and 
his way across, having a hoop for the back to rest upoi 
those who could not effect this morement were fNili 
across by a cord. 

So generally irregular is the sur&ce of this territoi 
that great difficulty occurs in finding a level space c 
which to build their towns. It is supposed, that in tl 
whole ^extent of country surrounding Serinagur, thu 
could not have been discovered another place on which I 
have erected that small city ; and there is no spot betwee 
it and the groat plain where a thousand men could encaiD{ 
At Nahn the passenger mounts) through the {>rincipi 
street by a >8tair cut in the rock, kampore, the chief tow] 
in the valley of the Upper Sutledge, is reached only ove 
ledges of rocks and flights of steps ; its streets and house 
rise in tiers above each other along the face of the steep 
while the river foams and dashes beneath, and awfiil eragi 
and precipices overhang it firom above. 

In consequence of this peculiar structure, these loftiei 
regions of the Himmaleh do not present that tranqui 
grandeur, and those picturesque views, which render the 
mountain-scenery of Europe so enchanting* They an 
rugged, gloomy, and monotonous. The mighty summits 
overhang no soft pastoral valleys, nor wave with varied 
foliage, nor are reflected in the bosom of still and trans- 
parent lakes. The traveller, hemmed in between their 
steep precipices, sees only the dark grandeur of the chasm 
through which he winds. Sometimes, however, on reachr 
ing a high pinnacle, he finds himself in possession of a 
prospect bearing a character of the most awful sublimity^ 
A spot, raised almost to an immeasurable height above the 
plain beneath, proves only the base whence seven or eight 
successive ranges tower towards heaven, and terminate i^ 
length in a line of snowy pinnacles. 

From causes that seem somewhat mysterious, the south' 
em slopes of these mountains are generally smooth and 
rather naked, while the northern faces are shattered and 
rocky, yet covered with vast masses of hanging wood. Amid 
these wilds taH and majestic tbrests of pine, larch, spruce, 
and silver fir, sometimes even of cypress and cedar, gn>w, 
flourish, and decay, useless and unappropriated. Thew 
axe no means of conveying the tisnber to aliy spot where il 
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can be tubsement to human use or oraament. With these 
trees are intermingled numerous bushes loaded with the 
firuit which forms the luxury of the northern regions of Eu- 
rope,— gooseberry, raspberry, strawberry, all unknown to 
the plains below. In sheltered and favourable spots the 
wild rose, the lily of the valley, cowslip, dandelion, and va- 
xioas other flowers are seen bursting through the green 
carpet The trees and rocks in the higher districts are 
richly clothed with moss and lichen, the vegetation of the 
countries bordering on the arctic circle ; a lichen has even 
been observed resembling that which flourishes in Iceland, 
and which is imported for medicinal purposes ander the 
name of Iceland moss. 

The animal world in this higher region undergoes a 
change equally striking. The elephant and tiger, the 
kings of the forests beneath, disappear, or are very seldom 
seen. Cattle and horses do not find a sufticient extent of 
level pasttire ; and hence sheep and goats are the animals 
ehiefly reared for the uses of domestic life. Depredations 
are chiefly committed by the -wild cat, the bear, and the hog. 
The chamois bounds from rock to rock, and the forests are 
filled with deer of various species, of which the moet rare 
and precious is that producing the musk. It is found only 
in the most lofty and inaccessible heights, amid rocks and 
ibrests which the human foot scarcely dares to tread. The 
most intense cold is so essential to its life, that the young, 
on being brought down to a warm situation, uniformly 
perish in a few days. The forests in all the more moderate 
heights are filled with flocks of such fowls as are elsewhere 
domesticated, here running about wild, tempting the pur- 
suit of the sportsman ; but as they very seldom take wing, 
they are with difiSculty reached by the gun. The peacock 
displays his glittering plumage only on the lower hills. 
The sovereign eagle is seldom descried amid the clifls, 
which are inhabited by. kites, hawks, and others of the 
minor predatory birds. Partridges and pheasants are nu- 
merotts, and of various species ; the lattor are even seen 
flying amid the snows at a great elevation. Bees swarm in 
aU the lower districts, making their hives in the hollows of 
trees ; these the natives plunder by merely raising a loud 
noise, which causes the swarm to issue forUi ai^d le^vQ tho 
boney onpiotected. 
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The natural divisuma of this high region are foimod 
chiefly by the narrow valleys, or rather ravines, furrowed 
out by those mighty rivers which descend from the snowy 
heights to water the plains of Hindostan. These glens, all 
deep, dark, and enclosed by lofty, precipitous w^ls, have 
each, besides, its own appropriate and peculiar aspect. A 
late traveller has enabled us to form some idea of the lead- 
ing features which distinguish the valleys of the Sutledge, 
the Pabur, the Jumna, and the Bagiruttee, or principal head 
of the Ganges. 

The glen of the Sutledge is little more than a profound 
and gloomy chasm, naked and precipitous, without the ro- 
mantic beauty produced by swelling banks or fringing wood. 
Cultivation appears only on a few scattered -patches ; no 
villages smile along its border, though numerous forts 
frown over its steeps. The Pabur, a tributary of.tb« 
Jumna, presents a pleasing variety compared to this or to 
any other ravine of the Himmaleh. It rolls through a vale 
of moderate breadth ; its banks and the slopes above are 
beautifully studded with fields, woods, and villages ; while 
brown hills tipped with rocks and snow tower in the back- 
ground. The Jumna, again, has its borders generally bold, 
savage, and impracticable ; all its higher tracts, too, consist 
of mighty rocks and precipices buried under huge masses 
of snow. Yet the lower grounds are w^K)ded, and along 
the river are seen some green narrow vales rising into 
slopes, covered with cultivation and verdure, which diver- 
sify even its wildest scenes with a mixture of softness and 
elegance. The banks of the Bagiruttee, a broader stream, 
which has worn a still deeper bed through the mountain- 
strata, are beyond all others repulsive, and equally destitute 
of beauty and life. These solitary steeps are only scantily 
clothed with the foliage of the sombre fir ; the cliffs, shat- 
tered and splintered, are not even tinted with moss or lichen, 
but, bearing the dusky colours of their natural fracture, 
shoot up on every side into pinnacles of amazing height. 

But notwithstanding the gloomy and uninviting aspect of 
these mountain scenes, there are a few places in which 
they open out into smiling and cultivated plains of consid- 
erable extent. The valleys of Nepaul, indeed, besides being 
very narrow, belong rather to the region of the lower hills. 
Considerably higher is found the Rama Serai, or the Happj 
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Valley, "where little eminences, ^villages, and riclily-culti- 
▼ated fields combine to fonn a delightfiil scene. Bat the 
most extensive openings takes place at its western extrem- 
ity, where these great ridges recede and enclose the little 
kingdom of Cashmere, which, beyond any other spot on 
earth, seems to merit the appellation of a terrestrial para- 
dise. Nmneroas rivulets flowing down the moantain-sides 
diffase verdure and beauty over the hills and vales, and in 
the plains expand into an extensive lake profusely adorned 
with all the pomp of art and nature. The Mogul sovereigns 
had erected on the banks of this sheet of water gay palaces 
and pavilions, to which they were wont to repair as their . 
most pleasinf retreat from the toils of empire. The poets 
▼ie with each other in eelebratins the delights of this en- 
chanting valley. They extol particularly the rose of Cash- 
mere as possessing beauty without a rival, the opening of 
whose buds is held by their countrymen as a national festi- 
val. Lastly, the fiiir maidens of the district are represented 
as surpassing those of all the other countries of the East. 

Beyond a succession of lofty eminences^ is seen towering, 
amid perpetual snows, the central mass of this enormous 
chain of mountains. It has been estimated to extend more 
than a thousand miles in length, and about eighty in 
breadth, forming one continuous desert of precipices, rocks, 
and ice. In a few places ohly a precarious track is formed 
by the alpine torrent dashing in an unbroken sheet of foam 
through dark ravines, bordered by precipitous mountain- 
walls ascending above the clouds. Down the perpendicular 
feceft of these stupendous avenues 'there rain almost con- 
tinual showers of stony fragments, broken off and descend- 
ing in ruins from (he cliffs above. Sometimes large por- 
tions of rock are detached, and roll down in heaps, effacing 
•very path which has been formed beneath, filling theheds 
of the rivers, and converting them into cataraets. The 
whole side of a mountain has been seen thus parted, and 
spread in fragments at its feet. Trees, torn up and pre- 
cipitated into the abyss, lie stretched with their branches on 
the earth, and their roots turned up to the sky. Yet 
through these tremendous passes, and across all these 
migbty obstructions, the daring industry of mortals has 
contrived to form tracks, narrow indeed, as well as fearftd 
pud pvfUnMt toit by mtaBs of i^hich Thibet and Iodi» fiiul 

C2 
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it possible to exchange their respective commodities. NOi' 
thing, it is true, resembling a wagon, not even the ordinary 
beasts of burden, can pass this way. The goods are placed 
on the backs of goats and sheep, which alone can scramble^ 
along these precipitous routes, though in other respects 
these animals are ill fitted for such laborious employments. 
Goats, in descending, are often pressed down by the load ; 
while sheep, if at all urged, are very apt to run ; — a move- 
ment which is here attended with the utmost peril. 

In passing along these stupendous heights, the traveller 
occasionally experiences a distressing sensation. The 
atmosphere, rarefied to excess, becomes nearly unfit for 
supporting respiration ; the action of the lungs is impeded ; 
the slightest fatigue overpowers him ; he stops at every 
three or four steps gasping for breath ; the skin is sore, and 
blood bursts from the lips ; sometimes he is affected by gid* 
diness in the head and a tendency to vertigo. The natives, 
who are also seized with these symptoms without bein^ 
able to divine the physical cause, ascribe them to Msy or tish^ 
meaning air poisoned, as they imagine, by the deleterious 
odour of certain flowers. A little observation would have 
shown them that the flowers in these regions have scarcely 
any scent ; while it is in the most elevated tracts, where all 
vegetation has ceased, that the sensations in question be* 
come the most severe and oppressive. 

The arrangements for facilitating a passage over these 
firightful cliiTs are still more perilous than those employed 
on the lower declivities. Rude staircases are constructed 
along the precipices, by which the traveller is invited to 
make his way. The road in some places is formed merely 
by posts driven into the. perpendicular «ides of the steep, 
over which branches of trees and earth are spread, affording 
a narrow footpath suspended at an awful height above the 
torrent, and shaking beneajth the tread of the passenger. ' 

Amid these awful scenes there are two spots peculiarly 
sacred and sublime ; those, namely, where the Jumna and 
the Ganges, the two rivers destined to give grandeur and 
fertility to the plain of Hindostan, burst fVom beneath the 
eternal snows. No mortal foot has yet ascended to their 
original springs, situated in the most elevated recesses of 
the mountains. There they issue forth as torrents, amid 
broken masses of granite, to force their way through the 
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deep gim* of (he Middle Himmileh. Above them b<]jt« 
piles of Tock and heapg ofinon riu hi(;heT and higher, (ill 
Ihej (boot up into the two unaiing paaki of Roodroo Him- 
als and JumnavRtari. 

Jumnotiee ii litaated at the fool of the immense moan- 
tain-paw of Bunderpouch, the upper lection of which is 
entirely bniiad in mow ; but the biotr which dveibanga tho 
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village is rendered green by the trickling of numberless rill 
that fall down and unite in a broad basin, the fountain o 
the Jumna. The highest peak which towers above is jesti 
mated by Mr. Colebrooke at 25,500 feet, which, howevei 
Mr. Eraser suspects to be considerably overrated. Thi 
river is here swelled by numerous hot springs issuing from 
amid the rocky banks, or from pools in its own current 
Captain Hodgson penetrated to several of these fountain! 
that lay concealed beneath vast beds of snow, which, being 
melted by the exhalations, were formed into spacious halls 
resembling vaulted roofs of marble. 

The mountain-scenery which surrounds Gangoutri, where 
the infant Ganges bursts into view, is still more sublime 
and amazing. The traveller winds his way to this place, 
clambering over steep rocks, or creeping along the face of 
precipices, where flights of steps are formed by posts driven 
into the crevices. At length he reaches the village^ con- 
sisting only of a few huts and the temple dedicated to Ma- 
badeo. Here the naked and pointed cliffs, shooting up to 
the skies, with confused masses of rock lying at their feet, 
and only a few trees rooting themselves in the deep chasms, 
make the spectator feel as if jie trod on the ruins of a for- 
mer world. Vast shattered precipices, which frown over 
the temple, have strewn the vicinity with enormous frag- 
ments of granite, destined probably one day to overwhelm 
the edifice itself. A few old pines throw a dark shade over 
the troubled waters, whose roar is heard beneath, mingled 
with the stifled but fearful sound of the stones borne down 
by the current. Rocky heights shut in the prospect on 
every side except towards the east, where, behind a crowd 
of naked spires, the viow is bounded by the four snowy . 
peaks of Roodroo Himala* 

Mr. Fraser attempted to trace the Ganges abpve Gan» 
goutri to a spot famous in India under the appellation of 
•* the Cow's Mouth," the river being represented as rush- 
ing there from beneath the snows, through an aperture 
bearing that particular form. The ruggedness of the banks 
and other obstacles obliged him to return; but Captain 
Hodgson, after three days of severe toil and scrambling, 
teached this memorable spot, and «aw the stream issuing 
from under jel perpendicular wall of frozen snow, with na? 
jnerous depending icicles, in a manner not very dissiqulai 
|o that which Indian report had led him to expect. 
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The two places above mentioned, with the lower shrines 
of Bhadrinath and Kedamath, and generally the whole of 
this region, possess a peculiarly sacred character in the eyes 
of the Hindoo, and are the scene of many of the most 
remarkable fictions in his wildly-poetical mythology. They 
are esteemed the chosen dwelling of Siva or Mahadeo, the 
third personage in the Hindoo trinity, who, in withdrawing 
from Lanka or Ceylon, threw up, it is pretended, the Him- 
maleh as his place of retreat. Dewtas, or spirits, are ima- 
g^ined to haunt the most inaccessible glens, and by feigned 
sounds to allure the unfortunate passenger into their re- 
cesses, whence he never returns to the living world. Pil- 
grimage, the favourite form of Hindoo devotion, is most 
frequently performed into these mysterious solitudes, where 
many, however, in attempting to penetrate by the rugged 
paths buried in snow, either perish or lose partially the use 
of their limbs. The perilous obstacles which bar the ap- 
proach to Gangoutri deter the greater number of the devo- 
tees who ascend from the great fair at Hurdwar from pro- 
ceeding beyond theu lower shrine of Bhadrinath, which, in 
the year when Captain Webb was there, had been visited 
by between 45 and 60,000 pilgrims. 

The Deccan, or Southern Peninsula, which alone re- 
mains to be described, presents none of those singular fea- 
tures that distinguish the great central plain and its grand 
northern boundary. Hills occasionally rising to the rank 
of mountains, and enclosing table-lands of various elevation, 
diversify its surface, and secure for it at once the climate 
and vegetation of the tropical and of the temperate zones. 
The most prominent feature is a range of heights corre- 
sponding to the triangular form of the peninsula. The 
northern border consists in a tract of high country stretch- 
ing across India, from the Gulf of Cambay to the Bay of 
Bengal, chiefly along both banks of the Nerbudda, and 
composing the provinces of Malwa, Candeish, and Gund- 
wana, to which has been ffiven the appellation of Central 
India. From its extremities extend two parallel chains, 
called the Gates, er Ghauts, which at a greater or less dis« 
tance girdle the whole of the opposite coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. The Western Ghauts, which range along 
the Indian Ocean, are placed generally at a small distance 
£rom the- sea, and sometimes approach so close that their 
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cUfTs are washed by its waves. More commonly removed 
from the shore ten or twelve miles, they are seen to reai 
their peaks, which are crowned, not like those of the Himr 
maleh, with the trees of the temperate or arctic zones, but 
with the stately palms and aromatic shrubs which form the 
pride of tropical groves. The most valuable of these pro* 
ouctions are, the plant or vine bearing the pepper ; the 
betel, whose leaves are the universal masticatory in India ; 
the arecarpalm, whose nut is chewed along with the betel ; 
the sago-palm, whence flows a rich and nourishing juice ; 
the cocoa-palm, so famed for its numerous and important 
uses. Higher, than them all towers the teak^tree, whose 
timber, stronger and more durable than that of the British 
pak, forms the material of oriental navies. 

The Eastern Ghauts, rising behind the Coromandel coast, 
are generally of a less lofty and rugged description, and 
leave a broader plain between them and the sea ; yet, unless 
in the deltas of the great rivers, this plain bears somewhat 
of a naked and arid character. There occur even extensive 
tracts of sandy soil impregnated with saline substances, with 
which the atmosphere is in aorjae degree tainted* More to 
the north, in Orissa and the Circars, the high grounds often 
dosely approach the sea, and consist to a great extent of 
paountain and jungle, continuing in a more uncultivated 
state, and peopled by more uncivilized races, than almost 
any other -part of India. 

These three tanges enclose a high table-land elevated 
from two to four thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and comprising the main body of Southern India. The 
south-wostem tract, the original seat of Mahratta power, 
forms a hilly country, not extremely rugged, hut interspersed 
with deep valleys. It bears a decidedly highland charactei^ 
fitted for the residence of a pastoral people of warUke and 
predatory habits. The central region, composing the once 
powerful kingdoms of Golconda and Bejapore, comprisefi 
extensive plains seeured by their elevation from the scorch- 
ing heats which afflict the territory along the coast. The 
surface is generally level, and possesses much fertility, 
thouffh diversified by those remarkable insulated steeps 
which form the almost impregnable hill-forts of India. Th« 
extreme southern district, called the Camatic, is divided 
ipXo twQ table-lands, the Balaghaut Bfid the Mysore, inor? 
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tderaUd and ragged than those of the Beocan, afid on t!uct 
account including a greater variety of climate, mhI, and pr0« 
duction. 

The mountain-scenery of Southern India ' in general^ 
tbodgh wanting those features which invest the Himmaleh 
'with so awful and sublime a character, is beautifol, striking, 
and picturesque. It is more on the scale of that of Wales 
and Scotland, with this peculiarity,-'— that it never rise* 
above the limit of the richest vegetation, and has its highest 
summits crowned with woods and veidure. The greater 
part is under cultivation, though there is distributed over it 
a consideraUe portion of jungle, rock, forest, and even of 
sandy waste. 

The national and political condition of the different re« 
^ons of India varies strikingly, according to the pecuUari^' 
ties in their physical circamstnnces. The great central 
plain, fbr example, has generally, from the earlietit ages, 
been the seat of an empire whose greatness and splendour 
have eclipsed those of almost every other country. Some 
detached portions, as Bengal in the east and the PunjaUb 
in the west, hai^ been frequently separated from the main 
body ; but, under a vigorous and warlike dynasty, they 
have been as often reunited. It might have been expected 
that India, separated from other countries by a vast ocean 
and the loftiest mountain-barrier on earth, would have been 
secured from all except internal agitation ; but nothing could 
arrest the progress of the avarice and ambition which were 
attracted by the fame of her wealth and splendour. That 
ocean has been passed ; those mountain-barriers have been 
scaled ; and India has for ages groaned, and continues to 
groan, without hope of deliverance, under a foreign yoke. 

The power which bears Irule over this central empire has 
usually aspired to the dominion of the whole ; bat the suc- 
cess of this undertaking has been only partial and tempoo 
i^ry. It has been chiefly directed towards the extensive 
plains of the Deccan, which have, in fact, for ages been 
under Ifonign sway, composed of branches broken off from 
the great trunk of Mogul dominion. In the most southern 
quarter the table-lands and coasts have been shared among 
a number of little kingdoms, wealthy, populous, and civil- 
ized. These have often owned allegiance, and even paid 
tixbiit« to the Mogul, of moie frequently to the Deccan 
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lulert-; but in all eseentkl lespeets have laoked aa uito " 
^ndent states. 

The mountam-regions of Northern India have shared ft 
happier lot, and been inhabited generally by races dijETereDt 
from those which occupy th9 lower parts of the pemnsula. 
The mgged tracts of the higher Himmaleh are possessed 
by bold, fierce, semi-Taitar tribes, who scarcely acknowledg* 
the supremacy of the several powers which govern the ad* 
jacent plains. They have even harassed their neighboi!ifs 
by predatory inroads; but their spiall number and th« 
strong natural barriers by which they are separated hav« 
prevented them from forming any extensive schemes of 
conquest. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Knowledge of India among the Ancients, 

India early known to the Ad dents— Accounts of its Trade in Scriptire — 
Bacchus — Scsofltris — Expedition of Semiramis — Conquest by Darius 
— Aecoants by Hwodotus and Otesias^Expedition of Alexander— He 
ia obliged to return — Voyage down the Indus — Voyage of Nearthus — 
Alexander's March through Gedrosia— Accounts of India obtained by 
this Channel— Kingdoms of Syria and Bactria— Mercantile Voyage 
flrooi Egypt to India— Coasts wMcb were tbea visited. 

India, -in the view of the earliest Gre^ and Roman 
writers, appeared a remote and almost inaccessible region. 
The extensive seas which intervened were in the in^t 
state of navigation nearly impassable. The inland route, 
besides its very great length and the impe]itfect means of 
conveyance, lay partly across the loftiest ridge of mountains 
in the world, partly through deserts as dreary as that of 
Arabia. Yet India had features which, seen even at this 
mysterious distance, strongly attracted attention and curi- 
osity among the civilized nations of antiquity. Its wealth 
and populousness made it <me of the principal objects of 
ambition to those great conquerors who aimed at universal 
empire; its fabrics, the most beautifiil that human art 
anywhere produced, were sought by merchants through the 
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greatest toUs and dangers ; the mufmein of ito peO|»le tstA 
the maxims of its sages had something original and pecu- 
liar, which strongly exeited philosophical inquiry. For 
these reasons, In£a, from the first moment that its exisf- 
eace became known down to the present day, has continoed 
to hold a great aod eonspieaons name k& the western 
world. 

In the saoed volmBe> which contains the earUest of our 
historical records, no statement is made whence we might 
conclude that the Jews had arrived at any knowled^ of 
India. The river (Euphrates) ond the territory immediately 
beyond it i^ipeared to them the most remote objects to the 
eastward, imd are described under the appellation of the 
** ends of the eailh.'' Yet these hooks make a direct alki* 
sion to the extensrre caravam-tontes formed at an early 
period ioft coirveying the fine rBauanfactures of that opulent 
region into the longdoms of the west. We cannot hesitate 
to beheve, with Dr. Vincent, that the embroidered work and 
chests of rich apparel bound with cords, mentioned by £ze- 
kiel (xxvii. 23) as brought from Haran, Canneh, and other 
towns on the Euphrates, were not manufactured by the na- 
tions en that river, but drawn from the more distant coun- 
tries of Eastern Asia. We have little doubt, also, that the 
trade aei>ess Aiubia, by way of Dedan and Idumea, and of 
which ** precious clotlui" are mentioned as the staple, was 
an Indian trade. 

Bacchus, in the clasnc m3^hology, is named as the con- 
queror of India ; but this tradition, though probably not 
destitute of some foundation, is so enveloped in fable that 
we can attach to it tittle historical importance. Whether 
India was at all included in the wide career of invasion 
rather than of conquest pursued by Sesostris seems ex- 
tremely doubtful; tiioush some light may, perhaps, be 
thrown upon the subject oy the researches now in progress 
for the interpvetation of Egyptian hieroglyphics.. 

The next expedition into India^ which is described in 
more ample detul, was that undertaken by Semiramis, the 
celebrated and victorious Queen of Assyria. Although the 
knowledge possessed by ^e Greeks respecting the early 
Asiatic empires be exceedingly imperfect and obscure, yet 
the great fame of this expedition, and the various shapes in 
which it has been reported, leave little room to doubt thai 
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it was actuallT ondotaken. In the absence of a nsnfll 
on which a roller dependence might be placed, recoil 
mast be had to the account siven by Diodorua. Semirai^ 
having, it ia aaid, extended her dominion widely over W« 
em Aaia, till even Bactria waa comprehended within it, i| 
having been infonned that India was the moat popqloi 
the most wealthy, and the most beautiful of kingdoms, li 
temiined to empby all the zesooroes of her empire 
attempting its conquest. Only two ciicumstanoes mm 
this great undertaking appear impracticable. One was d 
broad and rapid stream of the Indus, without any Tesstf 
fitted for its passage ; the other was the strength and A 
midable character of the Indian war-elephants, the very m 
pect of which struck terror into troops unaccustomed I 
their presence. To supply these deficiencies, the que« 
adopted the most decisive measures. She engaged navi 
architects firom Phenicia, Cyprus, and other maritime dia 
tricts ; and, as pnmer materuls were not to be found oi 
the banks of the Indus, she caused vessels suited to thi 
navigation of that river to be constructed at Bactiia, am 
conveyed thence overland. For suppl3ring the want of ele- 
phants a still more singular plan was devised by her. Three 
hundred thousand oxen were slain, and their hides formed 
into the shape of the huge animals to be represented, within 
which camels and men were introduced as the moving 
power. After three years spent in these extraotdinaij 
preparations, the queen sent forward her armies, which 
some writers describe as amountinff to several miUtons of 
combatants ; but the narrative of Ctesias, doubtless still 
much exaggerated, estimates them at three hundred thou- 
sand foot, five hundred thousand horse, while two thousand 
boats and the mock elephants were conveyed on the backs 
of camels. Stabrobates, the Indian king, was ready to meet 
them on the banks of the river with four thousand boats 
framed out of the reeds (canes) which grew in abundance 
on its marshy borders. At the same time he collected firom 
the various districts of India an army even greater than that 
of Semiramis, supported by a veiy numerous band of ele- 
phants. The two powers encountered first in the river- 
stream, where the queen gained a decided advantage, sink- 
ing many of the enemy's barks, and obtaining posBesBion of 
both sho9nr«. She then threw over the Indus a spacious 
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by ^Rffaich the whole aimy passed, and advanced 
againal the enemy. In front, the pretended elephants, 
wmatgod in order of battle, formed a spectacle which, being 
wkoUy n^ezpected, somewhat surprised and impalled the 
native troops^ but haTing learned, by means of deserters, 
the real composition of these seemingly formidable masses, 
Stabrobates prepared without apprehension to encounter 
them. While the contest lay tetween the cavalry, it in- 
clined to the side of Assyria ; but as soon as the real and 
inightT war^lephants, on the most powerful of which the 
king himself was moonted, rushed to the attack, the arti- 
ficial semblances opposed to them, wholly unable to sustain 
the she<^ were soon resolved into their constituent ele- 
ments, who iled in dismay, and, being pursued, were many 
of them trampled under foot. The whole army was com- 
pletely routed, and Semiramis scarcely brought back a third 
part of her host. Some authors even mamtain that she 
nerself perished vol the expedition. At all events, the con- 
gest of India appears not to have been again attempted by 
any of the monarehs of Assyria or Babylon. 

barius, the Persian monarch, is recorded as the next who 
nndertook to explore and to conquer that country. Having 
reached the Indus, he determined to trace its course till it 
should £dl into the ocean. In this important service he 
employed Scylax the Caryandrean, the most distinguished 
naval commander of that early age, who sailed down the 
stream, and, after a navigation <^ two years and a half, 
arrived in Egypt ; a most extensive, and at that period most 
arduous voyage, of which, unfortunately, no detailed account 
has been preserved. The historian then simply informs us 
that << Darius subdued the Indians ;" and it appears that he 
drew from their country a more amjple tribute than from 
any other province of his vast dominions, paid too in gold, 
the most valuable of commodities. Yet the description of 
Herodotus, brief and indistinct as it is, shows that the em- 
pire of Darius extended over only a very smaft portion of 
udia. The simple statement that this country was bounded 
on the east by vast sandy deserts, forminff on that side the 
limit of the known world, renders it maninst that hit India 
included nothing beyond the western provinces of Moultan, 
Lahore, and possibly Guzerat His aetails are truly defec- 
tjveb and would seem applicable to some rode mountain 
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tribe nthei than to Che inhabitants of a gnat and eWiSxed 
empire ; yet the particnlara, when narrowly exaznined, in* 
dicate the early existence of the same features by which 
India is still distinguished. The wool growing on trees 
like fruit, more beautiful and valuable tlwn that produced 
tcom sheep, and, like it, used for clothing, is evidently cot* 
ton, an important vegetable then unknown in the west. 
The statement that some natives kill no living ^^f > ^^ 
subsist wholly on herbs, points out a characteristic met in 
Indian manners ; while another report, that they neither 
sow the land nor inhabit houses, will apply to the supersti- 
tious practices of the yogues or fakirs. The Padaei, prob* 
ably a mountain horde, are described as living on raw flesh, 
while the people bordering on the river subsist on raw fish. 
The singular statement that when any one, male or female, 
fidls si(£, his relations kill him, and feed upon the flesh, ap 
well as another passage asserting that those who feel them- 
selves indisposed go out into the desert said die without any 
one caring for them, may have been suggested by the vari- 
ous forms of self>immoIation, wluoh, if not urged, are aft 
least pennitted, by the nearest relatives. A remarkable 
assertion is made respecting the great quantity of gold 
found both in mines and in the beds of the rivers ; to which 
is appended an odd story respecting huge ants that defend 
this gold, and often give chase to &e individuals who 
attempt to collect it. 

The work of Otesias, who, posterior to Herodotus, com- 
municated the information collected during along residence 
in Persia, is known to us only by some fragments pre- 
served by Photius and other authors. The knowledge of 
India in his time does not appear to have been any farther 
extended. He mentions no river except the Indus, yet 
pays that the inhabitants in its neighbourhood are the re- 
motest nation known to the eastwimi ; so that his informa- 
tion evidently terminated with tlie western desert, and did 
not include the vast regions which compose the proper 
Hindostan. Yet when, even under this limited view, he 
informs us that the Indians surpass in number all other 
nations, he leaves no doubt that the country in that early 
age was as populous and as highly cultivated as in modem 
times. His descriptions of the animals and vegetablea» 
though beadng some traces of truth, are greatly mixed 
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with fable and ezaggeralion. Some tight, however, if 
thrown on the reports of Herodotus concerning the gold 
of India, which is here stated to be found, not hke that of 
Factoius in the beds of rivers, but in extensive and rugged 
mountains, haunted by wild beasts of peculiar form and 
i&erceness. Hence only a small quantity of the precious 
metal could be extracted ftom them ; and it is probable 
that the remote and difficult situation of the mines ojpe- 
mted in giving a very exaggerated idea of their real m- 
portance« 

Much more ample information respecting this quarter 
of the world was obtained irom the expedition of Alexan- 
der, thouffh that great conqueror did not pass or perhaps 
even reach the Imiit which had arrested tne progress of 
Barius. Havinsr ovemm the whole Persian empire as far 
•s Bactra (Balkh)^ the capital of Bactria, and finding it 
overywhere subdued and submissive, he determined to cross 
fk» mountains, and complete the subjugation of the known 
worid by conquering Inaia. He paued the ridge of Paro* 
pamisus, probably by the great caravan-route between 
Balkh and Gandahar, without having suffered any serious 
loss, though it is admitted that the reduction of the strong- 
holds by which the passes of the mountains were maidod. 
gave occasion to several arduous conflicts. He then 
marched eastward, and reached the Indus at or near Attok, 
where its breadth is considerably less than in most other 
parts of its lower course ; and he crossed it without en- 
countering any other obstacle than such as were presented 
by the rapidity of the current. Although Alexander 
Ibunded his daim to India on the ground of its being a 
province of the Persian empire seoired by right of con- 
quest, the truth appears to he, that under the weak rei^ 
of the successors df Darius every trace of their domimcm 
had been entirely obliterated, the country not being even 
vnited under one empire, but parcelled out among nume- 
rous independent chiefs. The first whose territories ^ the 
Macedonian entered was named Taxiles, or Tacshaihis, 
who, either considering resistance hopeless, or else expect* 
ing to derive advantase firom the Greek alliance, immo* 
diately joined him vrnk all his forces. But when the con- 
queror reaehsd the Hydaapea, he found its oppodte bank 
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oecttpied Hy P<Mni%or Phoor, with a veiy nmoeroiui ung^t 
composed of stxonger men and braver troopi than thoM 
whcnu he had so e»nly Tanqniahed in Persia. They were 
selected probably) in a ipnat measure, firom the Rajputs 
and mountajn-tnbes, the most warlike part of the Bhiidoo 
population. The difficulties of the Macedonian aimy 
Were increased by the rainy season, which had swelled this 
rirer to a height that made it impossible for the soldiers to 
fold it. Alexander, however, displayed his gsnoralship^ 
by taking advantage of a wooded island at some distance 
below ; to which, while making a feigned attempt in an* 
other quarter, he transported the dower of his phalanx as 
well as the best of his cavalry. These, having easily de- 
feated the small fbroe^ which hastened to oppose their 
landing, were soon draw^ up in order of battle on the 
opoosite bank. Porus without delay attacked the in* 
vaders ; and his defeat, his noble bearing in captivity, and 
the generous treatment bestowed upon hun are well-known 
events in the history of the Macedonian hero. 

Alexander, having vanquished this formidable enemy 
pressed onward into the heart of India, and soon arrived 
on the banks of the H3qphasis, the modem Sutledge, and 
the last of that series of rivers whioh water the Punjaub. 
Here his progress was arrested by the celebrated mutiny, 
which seems indeed to have been prompted by the general 
opinion of the army, firotn the highest to the lowest, that 
no farther advance could be made with advantage or safety 
The extensive desert which it was necessary to pass, with 
the great magnitude and populousness of the eastern r« 
gions, rendered the attempt at invasion most hasardousb 
and precluded almost every hope of being able to preserve 
any conquests made in so remote a quarter. The Mace* 
donian prince was therefore obliged to set bounds to his 
vast ambition, and to resign the fondly-cherished hope of 
reaching the Ganges, and the supposed eastern extremity 
of the world. 

It behooved Alexander to commence the disagfseable 
task oi returning towards A883rria ; but he resolyed at 
Iieast to vary his foute, and ther^l^ to extend his aequaint- 
ance with the country which he had overrun. Amone hi* 
other great qualities he was animated with an ardent mirst 
for knowledge, and particularly for geographical discovery. 
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hi Mtneiiig his steps to Babylon, theTsfore, which he 
made his Asiatic capital, it appeared to him that he might 
have an opportunity of determining the course of ths 
Indus and the southern limits of Asia* He was impelled 
hj an idea, and Wen belief which to us it appears asto»> 
ishing he could ever for a moment have cherished, that the 
Indus and the Nile were one and the same river. But ws 
must not, ixom the full light we itow enjoy, denounce too 
severely the ipaperfect steps by which the ancients groped 
their way in tjbat twilight of science. Tbo' voyage of 
Scylaz being probably forgotten or doubted, and the 
aouthem houndaries of Asia and of the Arabian and Per* 
sian Gulfs continuing still very imperfectly known, ' the 
imagined circuit uniting the two rivers might appear by no 
means impossible. 

Alexander, having, fbiraed this resolution, proceeded to 
execute it with his usual activity. Having taand on the 
banks of theHydaspes an ample store of excellent timber, 
he employed the Pheuicians and other maritime people be* 
longing to his army to construct out of it a fleet of more 
than two thousand vessels, of which eighty wert of three 
banks of oars^ He put a part of hie army on board, while 
strong detachments encamped on either side of the cur- 
rent. After solemn sacrifices, celebrated both in the Greek 
and Indian manner, this great armament began its move* 
ment. The varied and imposing spectacle, — the shouting 
of the troops, — the brandishing of so many thousand oars, 
as the flotilla dropped down this majestic stream, — struck 
with admiration even the Indians, who watched its pro- 
gress to a considerable distance. Some time was spent in 
attacking certain strong places of the Malli (people of 
Moultan), who are accvwed by the Greek historians of a 
hostile dispoation, although their whole conduct appears 
to have been strictly defensive ; yet Alexander rashly sac- 
nficed many of his troops, and even endangered his own 
life, in making conquests which he could never hope to 
retain. After a voyage dovm the Indus, which from va* 
lious causes was protracted to nine months, he found, en- 
dosed bj the branches of that river, the large insular ter 
titory or Pattala. On his approach the inhabitants fled 
and allowed him to occupy their capital without resistance. 
Farthaf down, l^ stream divided mU> two spacious cham* 
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nels ; in descending one of which the Greeks were much 
surprised and alarmed when the water suddenly receded 
and left a great part of the ships on dry land. Next daj 
it rose again and floated the yessels ; and hence it was 
soon perceived that these alternations were occasioned by 
the tide, and that the Indus, once supposed to reach the 

?lain of Egypt, was already approaclung its termination, 
'he king now put a stop to the progress of the main 
body of his fleet, and saUed down with a few vessels to 
the mouth of the river, where he beheld, spreading before 
him as &r as the eye could reach, the magnificent ex- 
panse of the Indian Ocean. Exulting to have thus/ as he 
conceived, reached one of the grand boundaries of the 
earth, he formed the idea of turning his discovery to the 
advantage of science, and perhaps of commerce. He- 
proposed to employ a small isquadron in surveying the 
southern coast of Asia, from this point to the mouth of 
the Euphrates, where the expedition might join the army 
which he was now preparing to lead back to Babylon. 
The enterprise, however, appeared so very hazardous that 
none of the naval chiefis were willing to undertake it ex- 
cept Nearchus, the most distinguished of their number and 
admiral of the fleet. Alexander hesitated much to ex- 
pose so precious a life in this perilous expedition ; but 
finding that no other would volunteer he at length con- 
sented. 

Nearchus accordingly perform^ his celebrated voyage 
along the southern coast ; during which he suffered very 
severely, chiefly from the great scarcity of provisions, — a 
large extent of the land being completely desert, and the 
rest inhabited by rude tribes, from whom no supplies 
could be obtained except by violence. At length he en- 
tered the Persian Gtdf, where he found a fertile and friendH^ 
shore, in which all the wants of the fleet were suimlied, 
and where his crews soon recruited their strength. Here, 
vrith great joy, he learned that the Grecian camp was 
pitched at only a few days* journey in the interior. He 
acconlingly set out with 4ve of hie ofllcers, and received 
the most hearty congratulations fr^m their sovereign and 
countrymen, who by that time had ahnost resigned every 
hope of their return. Alexander himself, in nuttehing 
through Gedrosia, the modevn Mekran 'and Beloochitlaii, 
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had seen Isht amy exposed to mitwries vAd dangers 
greater, if poteible, than the fleet had enoountered. Their 
route lay through immense deserts of moving sand, ex- 
actly correspondinff with the description recently given by 
Mr. Pottinger, rising into steep hillocks, into which the 
feet sunk as in mire or in the sea. Water occurred only 
at long intervals, when they reached the banks of rapid 
streams; uid so eager were the men to quench their 
thirst, that some of them plunged into the current and lost 
iheir lives. Indeed, of all the rash enterprises which have 
been Uud to the charge of this conqueror, the present 
inarch was perhaps the most foolhardy. However, by thsit 
energy which he always displayed in danger and distress, 
and by sharing the toils and privations of the meanest 
soldier, he at length conducted his army to the capital of 
Gedrosia, and thence to Caiamania (Kerman), where their 
difficulties terminated. He then eave a loose to rejoicing, 
and converted the rest of his march into a kind of festive 
and bacchanalian procession. 

The bipffrapheis of Alexander, and other writers using 
their materials, have transmitted a pretty full account of the 
etate in which he found India ; whose narratives, in the ab- 
sence of native records, still pbssess a great degree of his- 
torical value. The result, brought out still more fully than 
in the Persian annals collected by Herodotus and Ctesias, 
appears to be, that this region was as populous and as 
highly cultivated at a very remote age as in the present, and 
that it exhibited manners and institutions almost precisely 
similar. That characteristic kistitution, the division into 
castes, where the dignities and emplojrments were trans- 
mitted iipom fiither to son by fixed hereditaiy succession, 
was ahready established in its utmost force. The same 
may be said of the pre-eminence enjoyed among these castes 
by the priesthood, who were understood to inherit all the 
learning and philosophy of the eastern world. Alexander 
and several of hii officers, imbued with Greek literature and 
curiosity, felt an unusual interest respectine the life and 
doctrine of these oriental sages. The self-denial and studied 
austerity, which had astonished them in Diogenes and 
others of the Cynic school, were carried here to a much 
more unnatufal and extravagant pitch. The men whom 
India held in reneratton were seen denying to themselves 
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all th« enjoymimts i^d comforts of life» ■dbjecting tfaeit 
persons to the most miheard-of tortures anci penances, Ijring 
exposed naked in the woods and fields to the burning rays 
of the sun. The Macedonian prince does not seem to haye 
been himself inclined to enter into conrersation with -these 
uncouth sages; but he sent Onesicritus to endeavour to 
obtain some idea of their doctrines and principles. This 
envoy was accordingly guided to a solitary spot about two 
miles from the city, where a group of fifteen, braving the 
noonday heat, had placed themselves in the most painfiil 
and fantastic attitudes. The Ghreek accosted them, and 
made known the object of his visit ; when one of their num- 
ber, named Caianus, observed, that it little becamethem to 
reveal the mysteries of philosophy to one arrayed in the 
costume of a courtier and warrior ; and required, as an in* 
dispensable preliminary to all comnranication, that he should 
throw himself naked on the same stones where they lay ex- 
tended. As Onesicritus appeared to pause, Mandanis, 
another of the Indian grdup, condemned this harsh reply 
made to the representative of a sovereign and conqueror, 
who deserved praise for such enlightened curiosity. Through 
the medium of an interpreter, he gave a summary of toe 
leading tenets held by his fellow^sages, inquiring if th^ 
bore any resemblance to the doctrines professed in Greece. 
Onesicritus assured him that Pythagoras, Socrates, and, 
above all, Diogenes entertained many opinions extremely 
similar. Mandanis admitted this to be jn so fiw satisfiic- 
tory, yet conceived that no one who wore clothes, or min- 

gled in human society, could attain to that mysterious 
eight of wisdom which distinguished the Indian ph^oeo- 
phers. The conversation continued till evening, when the 
teamed men rose, and accompanied their new companion to 
the city. It then appeared tikat this ostentatious self-denial 
was far from being unrewarded. If any one carrying firuit 
or provbions met them, they were invited, and eveir urged 
to partake ; they were readily received into the greatest 
houses, where they were privileged to enter apartments 
whence all others were excluded. Galanus, notwithstand* 
ing the stem pride which he had displayed, was prevailed 
upon to accompany Alexander into Western Asia,— a pro- 
posal rejected by his milder companion; but the foimer 
preserved always the manners and demeanour of a Hindoo 
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vkilosopher, and at a yeiy advanced age ^[lubited to the 
Greeks an example of rel^ous suicide, by mounting a fii- 
neral pile on which he was consumed to ashes. 

The other, castos appear to have been more numerous 
than they are at the present day, and to have been distin* 
gniahed on grounds somewhat different from those which 
are recognised in modem times. 

The following is the enumeration given by all the authors 
who derived their information from the source now poin^ 
out :— 1. Priests ; 2. Husbandmen ; 3. Shepherds and hunt- 
ers; 4. Manufactnrers ; 6. Military; 6. Inspectors em- 
ployed in the service of the sovereign ; 7. Royal counsellors 
and magistrates. The last two orders, with their functions, 
must in a ffreat measure have ceased during the long sub- 
jection of Hindostan to foreign sway ; probably they have 
merged into that of Kuttri or Chittry, which at present in- 
cludes the most distinguished civil members of Hindoo so- 
ciety. The ranking of jshepherds as a distinct order was 
probably founded rather upon^ observations made on the 
boidering A%haB and other mountain tribes than on the 
inhabitants of the Indian plain, where the more general 
pursuit of agriculture must have, superseded the habits of 
pastoral life. Much is said of the honours paid to the class 
of husbandmen who were seen ploughing in the midst of 
hostile armies, — ^a happy arrangement, not always observed 
during the evil days which India has lately been docnaied to 
experience. Other statements made by the ancients re- 
specting the early marriage of females, the worship of the 
Granges, the mode of catching elephants, the burning of 
widows on the fiineral-pile of their husbands, confirm the 
belief that the Greeks in India beheld the veiy same people 
who now inhabit that interesting country. 

Seleucus, the general who in the partition of Uie empire 
of Alexander obtained Syria for his share, claimed as ita 
appendage all the vast regions of the £ast, even including 
Hindostan. He undertook an expedition to secure, or more 
properly to regain, those distant possessions, which after 
Alexander's retreat had probably shakeii off entirely the 
slight yoke imposed upon them. The very imperfect 
accounts of this enterprise represent it as having been suc- 
cessful ; though Seleucus had to encounter the force of 
Sandra^us (Chadragupta), who had already established 
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on th« banks of the (Hnm an Wkfin embraeiii^ nln 

the whole of India. Much doubt, however, must resfc 
this brilliant leeult, when we find it to have iaeued u 
treaty by which he rerigned all the provinces ea»ttoard 
the Indns, — that is, all that were properly Indian. T 
amity, howerer, was cemented by intermarriage and muti 
presents. Seleucos farther sent Megasthenes on an e 
bassy to Palibothra, the metropolis of this powerful dm 
arch, who letomed with the most splendid account both 
the kingdom and capital. Sandracottus is said to have jm 
sessed an army of 400,000 men, iocloding 20,000 eavaj 
and 2000 chariots. The chief city was ten miles in leng 
and two in breadth, defended by 674 towera. and a dil 
thirty cubits deep, and entered by sixty gates. The site 
this celebrated metropolis of India has been the subjc 
of much controversy.. The most precise statement is th 
made by Arrian after Megasthenes, placing it at the jun 
tion of the Ganges with another river (the Erranoboai 
considered the tmid in India as to magnitude. Upon tfa 
indication, D'Anville has fixed upon Allahabad, a mi 
ancient, and holy city, standing at ths junction with tl 
Jumna, » river certainly not ill entitled to the above distil 
ffuished rank. But this conclusion is complete^ and pos 
tively contradicted by the statements of Pliny and Ptolemy 
the two highest authorities in ancient geography, an 
especially in that of India, both of whom place the town 
ereat way below that junction, — the former about four hoa 
dred miles, the latter still further. Major Rennel next sng 

Sets Patna, likewise a luga place, and considerably belov 
d confluence just spedned ; while the Soane, a strean 
certainly of great magnitude, which at present falls into the 
Ganges about thirty miles above, is supposed anciently to 
have followed a different channel, and to have flowed close 
by Patna. Still, that city is not so far down the Ganges as 
Palibothra is described both by Ptolemy and Pliny; the 
latter of whom, in enumerating the tributaries of the great 
river, mentions both the Soane and the Erranoboas as per- 
fectly distinct. Colonel Franklin, by a series of learned 
researches, has lately endeavoured to fix the position at 
Rajemahl, which certainly agrees better then any beibn 
named with the ancient authorities, though still uable to 
soma otjectioBs. The present writeri in a Ibnner woik, 
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1mm mnoitiened Boglipoor, a town not far distant from Raje* 
ttahlt bat somewluit nearer to the position described by 
Ptoiannr) and still more so to that assigned by Pliny as the 
site of Palibothra. The name exactly qoincides ; for in the 
£uropean orthography of oriental, sounds, b and p^ a and o, 
•re always used induicriminately ; while the other altera- 
tions are manifestly adopted for the sake of euphony in the 
Greek language. A name is nothing where there is no 
agreement as to position ; but where the coincidence in that 
respect is so great as^in the present instance, it is of much 
importance, because ancient appellations often remain long 
attached to the same spots. After being obliged to give up 
the Jumna, we cannot hope for a river which shall actually 
be the *' third in Ii^dia." The Ganges, not far from Bogh- 
poor, receives the Coosy, or river of Nepaul, — ^ large 
stream, which has flowed nearly five hundhred miles, and 
drained a large extent of mountain-territory. 

As the kingdom of Syria declined in strength, it sub- 
mitted to the separation of its ejastem territories. Bactria 
was erected into an independent Grecian state, which, dur- 
ing several ages, seems to have been both powerful and en- 
liinitened. But there is no portion of ancient history 
•ioaUy iiit«8rting involved in Zax^bbb m> deep wad hofl 
less. The kings of Bactria certainly invaded and reduced 
to obedienoe a portion of India, perhaps more extensive than 
was subjected by the arms of Darius or Alexander. Colonel 
Tod collected in the western provinces numerous coins and 
medals of the Bactrian monarchs. Menander, from the ac- 
count ffi^^n by Strabo, appeam to have reigned over a very 
powerful empire. In conjunction with Demetrius, he had 
possessed himself of Pattalene at the mouth of tlie Indus, 
and at the same tune pushed his conquests considerably be- 
yond the Hyphasis ; while in the north he had subdued-all 
Taitary as far as the Jaxartes. There appears even to 
have been for some time a Greek kingdom in India inde- 
pendent of Bactria ; nay, it has been supposed by some 
eminent writers that many features of the Hindoo philoso- 
phy, which certainly bear a striking resemblance to that of 
Pythagoras and Plato, were derived from a Grecian source ; 
that even the Sanscrit, the learned language of India, 
whose construction has a wonderful affinity to the Greek, 
nay have been an artificial dialect derived £rom that nobte 

tot. I— E 
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toofiae ; hat moch doubt etitt encambera thu hypalhin#i 
Suffice it then to lema^ that after a duiatkm of more tiian 
a hundred yearsyihe inuption of barbaroiiB con^ueion hatsi* 
the north and the rise of the Paithian empire pat an end to 
the hdn^om of Bactna. 

Strabo relates that Aagnetna, when at Antioch, received 
an embaasy with letters from an Indian soyereign who called 
himself P<mu» and boasted that he held sway over six hnn- 
died kings ; but it is not said whether any additional ii»- 
fonnation was eyer obtained through this channel. 

Maritime commerce afforded ultimately the means of en* 
abling the ancients to obtain a great accession to their know* 
ledge respecting India. The navigation from Egypiy though 
it appears, as already obserred, to have been performed at 
a very early date by Scylax, under the direction of Dariui, 
did not for a very long period become a regular channel of 
conveyance. Alexander, by the voyage of Nearchus, con- 
nected the mouth of the Indus with the Persian Gulf; but 
the communication between ihtft gulf and the Red Sea. 
round the peninsula of Arabia, appmired to him a discoyery 
that yet remained to be made. It was considered still a 
novel enterprise when performed by Eudoxus, under the 
reign of Ptolemy Euersetes, about the year 130 B. C. A 
peweriul impulse was, however, given by the wealth and 
unbounded luxury of Rome afibiding an ample market for 
the rich and beautiful productions of India. In the first 
century a regular commercial intercourse was established 
between the Red Sea and Musiris, on the coast of Malabar. 
There exists even a valuable treatise, entitled the Periplus 
of the Erythrsan Sea^ by a writer whose supposed name is 
Arrian, in which the details of this voyage are given at con- 
siderable length. In conformity to the limited resources 
of ancient navigation, where the vessels kept always close 
to the land, it comprised an immense circuit of very difficult, 
and sometimes of very dangerous, coast. 

Any accountof the voyage down the Red Sea, and along 
the coasts of Arabia and Persia, does not come within the 
compass of the present undertaking. In due time the navi- 
gators reached the mouth of the Indus, which in the ** Pen- 
plus*' is called Scynthus, and justly said to be the greatest 
that enters the Indian Sea. It has seven mouths, but all 
Aarrow and shallow except one by which even large vce* 
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•els could ascend. They soon came to Baxbaiikoe (Borfio- 
rieum Emporium), where they unloaded their ships and re- 

• ' oeived fresh cargoes; but it was necessary to proceed 
upwanls to Mlnnagara, the principal city of this region 

, (which is called by the author Scythia), and where the ung, 
who was subject to the Parthian empire, resided. The 
commerce appears to haye been very considerable, consist- 
ing in the exchange of silk and silk stufis, bdellium, spike- 
iiud« tapphiies, and indigo, for the European commodities 
of doth, eoral, inoense» vessels of glass and silver, money, 
and a fitUe wine. 

. Beyond the Indus the navigators passed another more 
northerly gulf, which they called Eirin (the modem Catch). 
The waves, however, were so high and tempestuous, the 
eument so rapid, while the bottom, rough and rocky, de- 
stroyed MO many of the anchors, that in order to sail with 
safety it was necessary to keep considerably out to sea. 
They came then to a coast (that of the modem Guzerat), 
which is justly described as very fertile in grain, rice, and 
above all in earbasu» (cotton), from which was manufactured 
an immense quantity of cloths. Tuming a promontory 
(Diuhead), they soon entered a third gulf, deriving its name 

/ from Barugaza (Baroache), which, instead of Surat, appears 
to have been then the emporium of Western India. The 
navigation of this inlet required great caution on account 
of the extraordinary violence of tne tide, by which, at its 
periodical ebb, a great extent of land before covered with 
the sea was suddenly left dry ; and mariners navigating the 
tranquil deep were wont to hear the sound as of a great 
army advancmg, while the waves, rushing on with tremen- 
dous fury, drove them upon shallow and dangerous coasts. 
The mouth also of the great river (the Nerbudda) upon 
which Baragaza was situated could not be found without 
difficulty, owinff to the flat shore and the numerous shoals. 
The object of the merchants was to arrive in the month of 
July, wh^n a great fair was held in that city. The imports 
were nearly the same as at Barbarikoe, except that wine is 
menti(med as a leading article, to which was added a ^eat 
quantity of gold and silver money. The exports cons^ted 
in a variety of cotton cloths and finer muslins, vasa mur- 
rhina (suj^osed to be porcelain), and onyx stones. These 
were bjoi^ht down chiefly from Ozene (Ougein), a great 
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dty in the interior, and •the cftpital of an extenriVe tinfAoBi. 
Beyond Bsrugaza India extended from north to south, and 
was called Dakinabades (the Deccan, or South Coiintiy). 
It is described as comprising regions of vast extent, moun- 
tains and deserts filled inrith vazlous wild animals, particu- 
iarly elephants, tigers, leopards, and serpents of enormous 
magnitude. In £e interior were two great capitals, Pli- 
thana and Tagara. The former is suppoised to be FStanah,^ 
on the Godavery ; the latter Deoghir, the modeipc Bowla- 
tabad, in whose vicinity the splendid excavated temj^es of 
Ellora still indicate a former seat of Indian greatness. 

The coast, extending southward from the Gulf of Baani- 
gaza, or Cambay, presented the ports of Akabaros, Oopara, 
and Kalliena, the last of which is easily recognised in 
Kalliana, on the coast opposite to Bombay. It had once 
been open to Grecian commerce, and was a place of con- 
siderable resort ; but the prince to whom it was then sub- 
ject rigorously excluded vessels of that nation, which 
could not even safely pass without a convoy. A coast is 
delineated with a considerable number of ports, whieh 
cannot now be very easily identified ; but when we find 
them described as the seat of some trade, but infested by 
numerous pirates, we recognise at once the Concan, whi<£ 
still bears the same character. Having reached the island 
of Leuke (Angedive), they entered on the fertile shores of 
Limurike, comprising Canara, with part of Malabar Proper, 
and which seems to nave formed the centre of the Greek 
commerce with India; The three ereat emporia of this 
coast were Tyndis, Musiris, and Nelkunda, which Dr. 
Vincent thinks may still be traced in Barcelore, Manga- 
iore, and Nelisuram. - Although the second of these was 
a place of extensive resort, yet Nelkunda is described as 
the principal emporium. There even appears much reason 
to conclude that the Egyptian navigators proceeded no 
farther, bat found in Nelkunda an assortment of all the 
goods produced on the eastern coast of India, and even in 
the regions beyond. These were pepper in great abun- 
dance, pearls, silk, ivory, spikenard, diamonds, amethysts, 
other precious stones, and tortoise-shell. The imports 
were nearly the same as elsewhere, except that money 
was in very particular request 

The voyage to this part of India, after being for mmte 
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time pursued by the tedious and circuitous line of the Ara- 
bian and Persian coastS) was greatly improved by an acci- 
dent of which there is perhaps no other example in an- 
raent navigation. One Hippalus, having observed the 
steady course of the monsoon at fixed periods in a certain 
direction, taught the mariners to steer, under its influence, 
from the mouth of the Red Sea directly across the ocean ; 
and thus a voyage, which according to the ordinary method 
lasted usually two months, was often completed in a few 
days. 

Beyond Nelkunda, where, as already observed, there is 
reason to think that the navigation of the Greeks termi- 
nated, the description of the shores of India becomes much 
more meagre and imperfect. The next city mentioned is 
Oolchi, probably Cochin, represented as part of the Idne* 
dom of Panclion, which &t that time extended, over all this 
part of the continent, and included even Nelkunda within its 
umits. This is followed by Comar, a town evidently adjoin- 
ing to Cape Comorin, the most southern point of India, 
and said to possess^ a species of convent where persons 
of both sexes devoted themselves to celibacy, and to the 

Serformance of certain religious rites in honour of a god- 
ess whom they imagined to haunt the neighbouring 
Tvaters* Ceylon is described under the appellation of Pa- 
lesimonda, or the more ancient one of Taprobana, and 
-particular mention is made of the extensive pearl-fishery 
carried on both there and on the opposite shore of India. 
The author now proceeds to the coast of Coromandel, re- 
spectiflff which he has preserved only some imperfect, no- 
tices. Mesolia, mentioned as an extensive district distin- 
guished for the manufacture of very fine cloths, seems 
clearl/ to be MasuUpatam and the - surrounding country. 
He came afterward to a region of terrors and prodigies, — 
one people with flat noses, and another with horses' heads, 
rsported to feed on human flesh. These wonders une- 
quivocally prove that the narrator had attidned the bound- 
ary of accurate knowledge ; yet the wild tract of moun- 
tain and jungle which composes so large a proportion of 
Orissa anorded considerable room for these unaginations. 
Then, however, he reaches the mouth of the Ganges, 
where he finds a great commercial city called by the name 
of the nWf an appellation which it no longer bears. Its 

£ 3 
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trade consisted chiefly in cloths of the most delicate tut* 
ture and extreme beauty : a description under which it it 
impossible not to recognise the superb muslins fabricated 
at Dacca and other districts of Bengal. Beyond the Gaii* 
ges was the golden country, doubtless the Aurea Cherso* 
nesus of Ptolemy, which we conceive may be identified 
with the "peninsula formed by the southern part of thtf 
Birman territory. 

The weakness and distractions of the Rcmiaa empire^ 
and finally the rise of the Mohammedan power, cut ofif ia 
a few centuries the nations of Europe from all direct com- 
munication with India. The rich productions of that 
country were, during a considerable period, ^conveyed by 
Arabian navigators or by inland caravans, and sold to the 
Venetians and Genoese on the shores of the Mediterra* 
nean or of the Black Sea ; but these traders themselves^ 
so distinguished in the middle ages by their maritime en* 
terprise, made no attempt to open a direct commerce with 
the distant regions whence those precious commoditiee 
were imported. » 



CHAPTER III. 

Portuguese Discovery of the Passage to India, 

Ifsritime Power of Portugal—Voyages along tbe Coaat of Africa-* 
Discovery of the Senegal and Gambia— Of tne G0I4 Coast— Of Cong« 
— Bartholomew Diaz discovers the Cape of Good Hope-— iffisstoa 
of Covilham and De Payva— Expedition of Vasco deGaina-<He 
passes the Cape— Touches at Mozambique, Mombaza,siMl Melinda-^ 
Arrives at Calicut— Visit to the ZamoHn— DiflTertnces with him and 
tbe MooFS— Departure— Voyage round AAlca— Return to FOrtngaL 

Portugal, a small kingdom^ of little fertility, placed aft 
one of the extremities of Europe, appeared ill fitted fbr 
acting any great part in the affairs of that continent A 
long period of her history, accordingly, has been obscure 
and inglorious. Under the Roman government the Loei* 
tanians were remarited only for tiieiJr extreme baiterfafeir; 
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wd dtiring the middle ages ihej were crashed beneath the 
^oke of the Moors, who, afler having overrun nearly the 
whole peninsula, erected Portuj^ into a kingdom under 
the name of Algari^e. In more recent times, oppressed by- 
tyranny and fanaticism, and holding little communication 
with more enlightened nations, she has been kept in every 
Yespect very far behind the other countries of Europe. 
Tet there was an interval, between the middle ages and 
the present period, when this kinsdom held the foremost 

Slace, not only in arms and power, but in all those arts and 
beraJ pursuits which ^have given 'lustre to the modem 
world. It was in the stem school of adversity that those 
•energies were unfolded. The Portuguese, like the Span* 
iftids their neighbours, had to fight a battle of many hun« 
"dred years ere they could purge their native land from 
the numerous, warlike, and fanatical hosts, united under 
the standard of Mohammed, by whom it had been subdued. 
Religions zeal, the blind exercise of which has since de- 

fraded Portugal, was then the inspiring principle of her 
eroic exploits. The kingdom, according to De Barroa, 
"Was founded in the blood of martyrs, and by martyrs was 
^spread over the globe ; for that name he conceives himself 
entitled to confer on thosjewho fought and fell in her glo- 
rious convicts with infidel nations. After expelling the 
Moors from Eurdpe, they pursued them into Africa, seeking 
4o avenge that long series of outrage and thraldom to 
which the Spanish peninsula had been subjected, and 
•claiming an undoubted right to every territoiy conquered 
from the enemies of the faith. This enterprise, as it 
^lecessarily involved some degree of maritime skill, at- 
tracted the attention of their monarchs towards the ocean, 
«8 the scene in which they might find greatness^ wealth, 
4uid renown. This / circumstance, combined with the £&- 
Tour able situation df the country, having a long range of 
'Coast and being bordered by the yet iMimeasured expanse 
'^f the Atlantic, paved the way for the distinction which 
Portugal obtained in the career of maritime discovery.* 

* This histanrical aocovnt of Portngjoeie discover; and conquest is 

.-derived from Ibe Asia of Jaan de Barroe (4 toin. fblio, 19 torn. l2mo.) ; 

Asia Portupwsa of Faria y Soasa (3 torn. 4to.) ; EKstqry of (be Dis- 

««v«ry SBd Ciooquest of the East Indies, by Herman Lopez de Casten- 

i4iida; nsn Hismry of Um Portagasse dnriaf disEaifn of Emigiasl, Iqr 
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The first attempt was made by John I. on a liniitdd Mbltf 
and in connexion with an expedition to the flhores of Bar- 
bary. He detached on this occasion a small squadron to 
survey the coast of Morocco, and even to trace the outiine 
of the African continent. - The mariners succeeded in pass* 
ing Cape Nun, then the boundary of European knowledge^ 
and in exploring to a great extent the boundaries of West- 
em Africa. At length, accustomed only to hold a timid 
course along the shore, they were repelled by the view of 
those formidable cliffs which compose Cape Bojadorr imd 
the tempestuous waves which dashed around them. But 
this voyage, upon the whole, gave animation and encourage- 
ttient to farther discovery, which was likewise greatly pro^ 
n^oted by an individual of royal race, who devoted all his 
exertions and attached the ^lory of his name to the cause 
of maritime enterprise. Pnnce Henry ,^^ a younger son of 
John by Philippa of Lancaster, sister to Henry IV., King 
of England, after having acted a distinguished part in the. 
expeditions against Barbary, directed all his attention to 
this new object. He fixed his residence at Sagres, near 
Cape St. Vincent, where his eye rested continually on the 
vast ocean, and there collected every information and every 
aid which the infant sciences of geography and navigation 
could then furnish. He afforded to successive adventurers 
the means of prosecuting their discoveries, while the deep 
interest shown by him in their various attempts threw a pe- 
culiar lustre around this hazardous pursuit. 

The first expedition fitte^ out by Henry, in^ 1418, con- 
sisted of only a single vessel under two officers of his house- 
hold, Juan Gonzales and Tristram Vaz, who, being driven 
out to sea by a tempest, made the discovery first of Porto 
Santo, and afterward of Madeira. These two beautiful 
islands, being found very productive in several valuable 
cominodities, w«re considered as a promising commence- 
ment of African navigation. Yet it was not till 1433, fif- 
teen years after, that Gilianez, steering a bolder course 

Osoria ; the first two of ^hich were cpnflnlted in the original, and the 
last two in translations. Although these authors agree in the general 
tenor of the narrative, there occur various discrepances in the details, 
which we have endeavoured to reconcile as we best cosld without \tk 
general troubling our readers by noticing them. We have considered 
chiefly ti^ probability and consistency of the events t«l«ted, (ivlBgalss 
a certaii prsfereace to tlie satluffity of Ds Bsrros. 
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(kioiigK tke open -sea, pwwed Cape Bojedor, and ptorod the 
femn which tnat celebrated promontoiy had inspiied to haire 
been in a great measure chimerical. The suooeas of the 
Portuguese in tracing the African shores was now rapid ; 
jet for a cimsiderable time it was only rewarded by the 
sight oi a barren and desolate coast, ** a dread expanse of 
lifeless sand and sky." At length they reached the verdant 
shores of the Senegal and Gambia, where nature assumes 
a grand and romaatic form, and to which gold) ivory, and 
other precious commodities were brought down from the 
interior. 

The progress of discovery was somewhat checked by the 
death of lUng John, and still more afterward l^ that of 
Prince Henry in 1463 ; yet it still advanced. Alphonso, 
John's successor, granted to Femand Gomez an exclusive 
light of navigation for five years, on condition of discover^ 
ing durinff that time five hundred leagues of coast. Gomez, 
accordingly, in 1471, succeeded in exploring the Gold 
Coast, which, corresponding in some degree to its name, 
afforded a bhUiant promise of wealth. The king no longer 
hesitated to assume the title of Lord of Guinea ; and the 
castle of Elmina, or the Mine, being erected on this shore, 
was made the capital of all the Portuguese possessions. 

John II., who succeeded Alphonso, pressed discovery 
with augmented zeal. In 1484, Diego Cam sailed Irom 
£lmina, and proceeded along AMca till he found himself 
though considerably out at sea, involved in a powerful cur- 
rent of fresh water. Perceiving hence that some mighty 
stream in this latitude must empty itself into the ocean, he 
made his way towards land, and discovered the mouth of 
the Congo. He opened a communication with the natives, 
and the i^ortuguese afterward formed very extensive settle- 
ments in the country situated on the banks of that river. 

Discovery had advuiced thus far in 1486, when John II. 
determined to make a mnd effort to complete the circuit 
of the African coasL He placed three vessels under the 
command of Bartholomew Diaz, whom he strictly enjoined, 
if possible, to reach and pass the southern boundary of that 
continent. This officer* having arrived at the mouth of the 
Congo by a. course now eae^ and ascertained, began thence 
his career of discovery. He adopted the odd contrivance 
of eanying w<ith lum four negro damsels well clothed, and 
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ihniiBlied with eold and silyer ornaments, toys, and wfiom, 
whom he landed at different points of the coast, that tiiey 
might spread briltiant reports of the wealth and power of 
the I'ortuguese. He giave names, as he went along, to 
remarkable bays and capes ; and at St. Jago, 120 leagues 
beyond the Congo, erected a pillar of stone to denote the 
dominion of the king and of the cross. He passed sooces- 
sively the bays of the Landing, of Isles, and of Windings ; 
the last name being ^ven on account of the many changes 
of course which during five days the nnuosities of the coast 
and adverse gales obliged him to make. The weather, con- 
tinuing stormy, drove him out to 8«a in a southern direc- 
tion, where his frail barks seemed scarcely fitted to live 
amid the tempestuous billows by which they were sui^ 
rounded. After a voyage too along the burning shores 
of Guinea, the Portuguese felt intensely the cold blasts of 
the Antarctic seas. They considered themselves as lost ; 
when after thirteen days the tempest abated, and they 
sought, by steering eastward, to regain the land ; but they 
were already beyond the furthest point of AMca, and they 
saw nothing before them except the unbounded ocean. 
Surprised and bewildered, they turned towards the north, 
and at length reached the coast at a point which proved'to 
be eastward x>f the Cape of Good Hope. They called it 
'< the Bay of Cows," horn the large herds seen feeding, but 
which the natives inunediately drove into the interior. 
Diaz steered onwards till he came to a small island, where 
he planted another pillar or ensign of dominion. A general 
murmur, however, now arose among his Exhausted and dis- 
pirited crew. They urged that they had already discovered 
enough of land for one voyage, having ,sailed over more sea 
than had been traversed by any former expedition ; that 
their vessel was shattered, and their provisions drawing to 
a close ; and finally, that the coast having been left runnmg 
north and south, and found running west and east, there 
must intervene some remarkable cape, the discovery of 
which would give lustre to their voyage homeward. Dias 
then called a council of his principal officers, who all agreed 
In the necessity of returning. The commander yielded, it 
is said, with deep reluctance, and parted from the island 
where he had planted his last ensign '< as a father parts 
fi<(»i va exiled son.*' The PortugueiM had not sailed hx 
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Westward when they came in Tiew of that mighty cape 
which had been vainly sought for so many ages, constitu^' 
ing, as it were, the boun^ry between two worlds. The 
commodore, from the storms he had endured in doubling it, 
named it the Cape of Tempests ; but on his return, the 
king, animated by a more sanguine spirit, bestowed the 
appellation, which it has ever since retained^ of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

At the time when Diaz sailed^ the king had also sent 
Pedro Covilham and Alonzo de Payva, by way of the Red 
Sea, to gain through that channel every possible information 
respecting India. The latter died in Egypt ; but his col- 
league, in two successive voyages, visited Cananor, Calicut, 
and 60a, the three principal cities of Malabar ^ also Sofala, 
on the coast of Eastern Africa, and Ormuz, the splendid 
emporium of the Persian Gulf. On his return through the 
Red Sea he visited the Emperor of Abyssinia, venerated by 
the Portuguese under the character of Prester John. Co- 
vilham was well received, but, according id a custom preva- 
lent at that court, was never permitted to quit the country. 
He transmitted to his sovereign accounts which were never 
made public, but were understood to favour the most san- 
guine expectations as to the advantages to be derived from 
opening a passage into the seas of India. 

John did not immediately follow up the discovery of BiaZ. 
He was at this- time much engrossed by the arrival of a 
negro prince from the Senegal, and in fitting outran expe- 
dition to reinstate him in his dominions. He suffered also 
a deep mortification from having been induced ^ uneiH 
lightened advisers to reject the application of Christopher 
Columbus, which was made in the first instance to the Por- 
tuguese monarch as the chief patron of naval discoveiy. 
This navigator, having performed his grand' expedition, 
was obliged, in retarnmg home, to put into the river of 
Lisbon. He brought with him trophies of the newly-dis- 
covered world, which the king could not view Without the 
deepest agitation. He held even several councils, and 
sought to advance untenable claims to these new regions. 
There were not even wanting at court certain base instru- 
ments who tendered their services to assassinate that great 
discoverer ; but the king was of a character that raided him 
far above sanctioning so dteadful a crime. 
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John died in 1496, befoie a naw mcpedition coald be fitted 
out ; bat his cousin Emanuel, who succeeded him, dii^ajed 
an ardour |n this canse suipassing even tl^at of all his pre- 
decessors. There were» indeed, not a few counselloz^ who 
represented that he would thus waste the resources of hm 
kingdom in undertakings eveiy way uncertain, and the hap- 
piest results of which might be snatched awaj.by forei^ 
aggression. The king, however^ buoyed up by sanguine 
hope, and calculating that the tadi of penetrating to India 
descended to him by inheritance, applied himself with the 
utmost diligence to the fitting out of a grand expediti<m. 
Diaz was instructed to si]q)erintend ihe bunding of the ships,, 
that they might be made of such size and strength as to be 
fit for traversing the stormy seas which he had experienced. 
The. command, however^ was bestowed, not upon him, but 
upon Vasco de Gama, a member- of Emanuel's household, 
who had acquired a reputation for nautical skill and talent 
which his subsequent conduct fully confirmed* The prepa- 
nUions being completed, Gama was called before the king 
in presence of some of the most distinguished lords of tfa^ 
court, and presented with a silk banner, having attached t» 
it the cross of the order of the knighthood of Christ, of which 
the king was perpetual master. On this token he was 
made to swear that he would, to the veiy utmost of his 
power, accomplish the voyage and fulfil its objects. The 
banner was then delivered to him, with a paper of instrue- 
tions, and a letter to the mysterious prince called Prester 
John. of India, with whom it was not doubted that he would 
open some channel of intercourse. That he might depart 
under favourable auspices, various eeremcmies were em- 
ployed, in8piredi)y the religious and somewhat superstitious; 
spirit of the age. On the day of embarkation, the captains 
and mariners repaired to the convent of Our Lady of BeA- 
lehem, where the sacrament was administered to tbem ; the 
monks w)alked to the ships in deyout .prpcession, bearing 
wax tapers, and uttering a prayer, echoed by the whole 
population of Lisbon, who flocked behind to witness the 
scene. The sailors then went through the ceremonies of 
confession and absolution, according to a form prepared bj 
Prince Henry for those who should perish in these distant 
expeditions. This was a somewhat gloomy preparation for 
the parting. They hastened en bottd, and began to nnfiifl 
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the tails ; but wben they saw the shoie lined with their 
relations and dearest fiends dissolved in grief, and felt 
themselves entering on a voyage so full of doubt and peril, 
while they looked alternately to the land that they were 
quitting and on the ocean into which they were advancing, 
they oonid not restrain a few natural tears as a tribute to 
the eympathies of the humati heart. 

Gama sailed on the 8th July, 1497, with three good ves- 
sels, the St. Gabriel and St. Raphael, commanded by him- 
self and his brother Paulo, and the Berio^ a caravel, under 
Niecdas Co^ho. Oastanheda describes them as encounter^ 
ing in the early part of their voyage severe tempests, and 
evMi repeated alarms ; and though this is not mentioned by 
De Barros, it seems probable, since after sailing four months 
they had not yet reached the Cape. Vasco landed in a bay, 
which he caUed St. Helena^ to obtain water and to make 
astronomical observation^. Here, having espied two ne- 
groes, he caused them to be waylaid and brought before 
£im ; but they could hold no communicationr by words, and 
were besides in such agitation and alarm as to be unable 
to comprehend the signs of firien^hip which wete liberally 
.tendered. Gama hereupon desired two of his grumettas, 
or negro-servants, to take them apart and give them abun- 
dance of food, of which when they had partaken their minds 
Apparently uxulerwent a happy change, and they pointed to 
a village two or three miles distant ^longing to their coun- 
trymen. Fernando Veloso, a Portuguese, obtained permis- 
sion to repair thither, and make observations on the natives. 
Not long after his departure, however, he was seen running 
l^ack fall speed, pursued by a large party of negroes. He 
Ibuhd refuge in the boat, but sevenil of the sailors were 
wounded with spears and assagaies thrown by the sayage 
assailants. Veloso then related that he had been at first 
well received, but, observing some suspicious symptoms, he 
took to flight, and found his alarm Mtj justified by the event. 
De Gama^ quitting this inhospitable shore, steered di« 
rectly towards that grand promontory v^hich he was now 
closely approaching, and the passing of which was to decide 
the fate of his voyage. ^ Deep and solemn emotions filled 
the minds of the s^ors as on the l€th November they 
came near to the southern promontory of the African con- 
tinent Th^ nisfld ihm coimge to the highest pitch in 
Vot. I.— P 
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order to face the tempesU which they had been taoght to 
expect in making the circuit of this formidaUe cape. As 
they proceeded, a moderate breeze from the louth-west 
filled the sails ; and, keeping well oat to sea, they rounded 
without danger, and almost without effort, that mighty and 
dreaded barrier. With the sound of trumpets and loud 
acclamations they celebrated this memorable passage, which 
was to give a new character to the commercial policy of 
Europe. The shore itself showed nothing of that forbid- 
ding aspect which rumour had announced ; it was lofty, 
indeed, but green and wooded, with numerous flocks feed- 
ing on the hills ; though the deep recess which it enclosed 
on the eastern side could not be safely entered. Before 
them lay the unbounded expanse of the Indian Ocean ; an4 
Gama did not pause till he reached the Bay of St. Bias, 
called afterward by the Dutch Mossel Bay, where he landed 
to obtain water and refreshments. Scarcely had the boats 
touched the shore, when on the top of the neighbouring 
hills ninety natives appeared, similar in aspect to those in 
the Bay of St. Helena. The Portugnese commander de* 
sired his men to approach cautiously and well armed, 
throwing to the savages a few bells and toys ; upon which 
the latter came forward in the most familiar manner^ and 
offered to exchange their cattle for such European com- 
modities as attracted their eyes. Three days were em- 
ployed in carrying on this barter, and also in various scenes 
of mirth and frolic, the natives performing on a species of 
rude pastoral flute, to the sound of which both parties 
danced. Yet, towards the close of the visit suspicious 
symptoms began to appear. The people increased in num- 
ber, and parties of them were seen lying in ambush ; their 
attitude became more and more hostile, and they were ob> 
served closely watching every movement of the Portuguese. 
Gama, humanely and wisely desiring .to avoid any hostile 
collision, dispersed them by merely nring a few balls over 
their heads, and proceeded on his voyage. 

The navigators were soon after overtaken by a violent 
storm, the first they had encountered in those unknown 
seas. It was truly terrible, and in their despair they sought 
relief, according to De Barros, too exclusively in religions 
exercises, without employing sufficiently their own exer- 
tions to escape the pressing danger. However, the tempest 
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having abated, the two ships rejoined each other, and pro- 
ceeded cheerfully onwards. Having passed the coast called 
Natal, from the day on which it was discovered, they were 
tempted to land at the mouth of a fine river, where they 
were soon surrounded by a numerous band of natives, 
chiefly compose^ of females, whose comfortable clothing of 
skins indicated, in comparison of the former parties, both a 
colder country and a higher degree of industry and civiliza- 
tion. The latter inference was not belied by their de- 
meanour. Martin Alonzo, one of the sailors, having suc- 
ceeded in making himself understood, received an invitation 
to their village, which, notwithstanding the alarm sustained 
by Fernando Veloso, he did not hesitate to apcept. The 
huts of which it consisted were rudely built of straw, but 
comfortably fitted up; he was treated with the greatest 
respect and kindness, and sent back next day under an 
aseoit of two hundred men. The chief came afterward 
with a large retinue to take a view of the ships, and the 
harmony continued uninterrupted during the five days that 
the Portuguese remained on the coast. Gama, delighted 
with this people, who belong to the comparatively improved 
race of the GidSres, distinguished their inlet as the River 
of Peace. 

In navigating this coast, the admiral found the sea agi- 
tated by violent currents coming down the Mozambique 
Channel, which greatly impeded the progress of his ship. 
Having passed a bold cape, to which, in allusion to this 
fiMst, he gave the name of Corrientes, and seeing the land 
now trending rapidly to the westward, which made him 
afiraid of being involved in a deep gul^ he steered out into 
the ocean. Thus he failed to discover Sofala, then the 
chief emporium of this part of Africa, enriched by the 
commerce of gold and ivory brought down the Zambeze. 
He came, however, to a river on whose banks were per- 
sons dressed in silk and blue cotton vestments, some of 
whom understood Martins, the Arabic interpreter. They 
gave information that, towards the rising sun, there was a 
white nation who sailed in ships resembling those of the 
Portuguese, and were often seen passing and repassing. 
These symptoms of an approach to the civilized countries 
of the East greatly cheered Gama ; and his vessels having 
hflien considerably shattered, he determined to spend some 
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time here in refitting and preparing them for their aidooos 
voyage across the Indian Ocean. His joy was damped by 
an unexpected calamity : the crews were attackea by « 
disease of unknown and terrible Sjrmptoms, — putrid spots 
overspreading the body, — the mouth filled with flesh which 
did not seem to belong to it, — the limbs unable to moye» 
— exhaustion and debility of the whole frame. This ap- 
pears to be the first mention of scurry, since so fiitaliy 
known to mariners. Several fell victims to it, the othen 
were cured by means, as was supposed, of medicines 
brought from Lisbon, but more probably by the use of 
the fresh me^t and vegetables with which they were sup- 
plied from the shore. 

The armament again set sail from this river, to which 
the admiral gave the name of ** Good Signs," on the S4th 
February, 1498, and in five days came to a port formed by 
two small islands, about a league from the mainland. 
This he learned was called Mozambique^ a place of con- 
siderable trade, then subject to Quiloa, but since distin* 
guished as the capital of the Portuguese settlements in 
Eastern Africa. Here the ships were visited by some 
boats, having on board people well clothed in cotton, and 
wearing silk turbans like those of Barbaiy, a circumstance 
which delighted the eye of the navigators ^m the assu- 
rance it conveyed that they had completely passed the do- 
main of barbarism ; not being aware that a more deadly 
enmity, arising from religious antipathies, was now to be 
encountered. Gama, being asked who he was and what 
he wanted, replied, that he was a subject of the King of 
Portugal, who had despatched him on a mission to India, 
and particularly to the King of Calicpt, and that he 
wanted only water, provisions, and two pilots. Unforta- 
nately the person addressed was a native of Fez, in whom 
the prejudices of a different faith were heightened by the 
deadly wars waged between his nation and the Portu- 
guese. Yet, though some change was observable in his 
countenance, he maintained a friendly demeanour, assuring 
the admiral that these moderate demands would be most 
cheerfully complied with. An unrestrained communica- 
tion was immediately opened between the Europeai^ and 
the natives ; and, a few days afterward, the governor, or 
xeqWf came himself on board, wearing robes of fine liaen 
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und rich velvet, and having on his head a isilk taifoan 
trimmed with gold. The interview passed most amicably ; 
though, amid all this show of courtesy, there were not 
wanting slight ^rounds of suspicion. There came on 
board, among others, three persons, who proved to be 
subjects of the King of Abyssinia, a monarch whom the 
Portuguese had almost deified under the appellation of 
Prester John. Though these visiters had become converts 
to the Moslem creed, yet, on seeing a painting of the an- 
gel Gabriel on the stem of one of the vessels, they were 
so far moved by old recollections as to bend 4own on their 
knees and do reverence to it. This movement, which be- 
trayed their secret and ancient faith, led to an eager in- 
quiry and a more intimate communication ; which the Moors 
no sooner remarked than they drove the Abyssinians out 
of the ship, and carefully prevented the Portuguese from 
hoKling any further intercourse with these strangers. 
Notwithstanding these unfavourable symptoms, the neces- 
sity of procuring wood and water induced Gama to send 
two boats' crews daily on shore, where they obtained an 
ample supply at a moderate rate. One day these boats, 
having gone beyond the range of the ships, were suddenly 
attacked by seven large barks, whence was discharged a 
cloud of darts, spears, and javelins. The natives were 
soon driven off by a volley of fire-arms, and their conduct 
was disavowed by the xeque. Sundry transactions fol- 
lowed, and promises were alternately made and broken, 
till Vasco, by the terror of his artillery, and the threat of 
reducing Mozambique to ashes, compelled the governor to 
allow him to complete his supplies, and also to grant him 
a pilot for Mombaza, where he was assured that he would 
find a more skilful one to conduct him to India. 

Gama sailed from St. George, an island near Mozam- 
bique, on the 1st April, and continued to steer dose to the 
coast of Africa. A strong current candied him past Qui- 
loa, for which he felt deep but ill-founded regret, having 
been treacherously assured by his guide that this was a 
Christian city. In a few days the armament reached 
Mombata, which, on the same authority, was asserted to 
contain at least a large proportion of Christians. This 
town, situated on an elevated point of land almost resem- 
bling an island, and seen at a great distance at sea, de* 
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lififated the eyes of the onaiiners ; the houses bailt' of stone^ 
with temuses and windows like those of Portugal, inspired 
a pleasing illusion, as if they were approaching their na- 
tive shore. They soon saw a boat coming out with four 
persons apparently of consequence, who, on making the 
usual inquiries, and learning the object of the adventurers, 
assured them that their amval would afford "the greatest 
pleasure to themselves and to the king, and that all their 
wants would be supplied. Much care, though probably 
without success, was taken to prevent intercourse between 
them and the tnisty pilot from Mozambique. The ad- 
miral was urged to land immediately, and tins request was 
reiterated next day by another party ; but he chose pre- 
viously to send two sailors on shore to make observations. 
These persons were pleased with every thins they saw, 
having been received by the king without much pomp,4)ut 
with great kindness ; and having been intrbduced to mer- 
chants from Guzerat, who professed themselves Christians, 
were assured by them that Gama, on landing, would meet 
with many of the same faith. The admiral no longer 
hesitated ; and next day the vessels began to move into 
the harbour. Providentially, vrhile that of the commander 
was near the beach, it seemed in danger of striking a sand- 
bank, to avert which an anchor was let down. This ope- 
ration gave occasion to violent running to and fro, and to 
those loud clamours in which European mariners are wont 
to indulge in such emergencies. Hereupon the Moors on 
board were seized with such a panic that they, along with 
the Mozambique pilot, leaped into the sea, and swam full 
speed to the shore. This alarm, though groundless, dis- 
closed to Gama the deep treason to which he had nearly 
fallen a victim. He immediately resumed his former sta- 
tion, where it required the greatest vigilance to defeat the 
repeated attempts which were made by the enemy to sur- 
prise his ships or cut the cables. He pursued and took 
one boat, having on board thirteen men, whom he treated 
well, but compelled them to show him the way to Melinda, 
a town which was at no great distance, and where he 
hoped at last to obtain a pilot fbr the Indian Sea. 

Melinda proved a large, Well-built, beautiful city, sur- 
rounded by numerous gardens and forests of palm-trees 
crowned with perpetual verdure. The king, though a 
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Xoliammedap, and imbued with the usual bigotry of that 
faith, appears to have been otherwise a piince of liberal 
and enlightened views, who saw all the advantages which 
his subjects might derive from intercourse with an opulent 
and powerful people. The Moors, therefore, being sent 
on shore, returned with assurances which bore a ^eater 
air of sincerity than any received in the cities mtherto 
visited. Gama, however, was still too prudent to accept 
the invitation to visit Melinda, pretending that his master 
had strictly prohibited him from landing ; but he proposed 
a meeting in boats between his vessels and the shore. 
The king, accordingly, was soon seen approaching in a 
spacious silk pavilion open in front, where he appeared 
seated on a chair supported on the shoulders of four men. 
Vasco then manned his bdats, having his officers and 
vailors dressed in their gayest attire, and sounding trump- 
ets ; and, that some iear might mingle with the joy of the 
Africans, he gave orders to nre a round of artillery. This 
salute produ^ an effect beyond expectation ; the natives, 
with every mark of alarm, were hastening back to the 
shore, when he made a signed to conclude this warlike 
compliment. He then rowed up to the royal barge, and 
had a most satisfactory interview. The king was even in- 
spired with such confidence that he rowed round the ships, 
examining their structure, and putting various questions 
respecting the nature and uses of the artillery. He In- 
quired about the King of Portugal, his power, the number 
of his armed vessels, and various other particulars. After 
this friendly communication, the Portuguese received on 
board many distinguished visiters, among whom were 
several Banian merchants fhmi Guzerat, ^Pythagorean 
philosophers," who held it a crime to kill or eat any living 
thing. An image of the Virgin being pnesented to those 
sages, they wor^ipped her with much more profound ado- 
ration than the Portuguese themselves, presenting her 
with pepper, cloves, and other precious spices. This com- 
plaisance probably originated in the conunon usage of wor- 
shipping images, or from some resemblance to the objecta 
of their own adoration ; but the Portuguese were willing 
to regard their conduct as indicating some tincture of 
Chiistianity, which might, they supposed, have been intro- 
daced by the missionaries of St. Thomas. Amid this iB* 
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creasingr familiarity, Gama no longer hesitated to sail alon^ 
the coast, viewing the skilful manoBavres of the' Arah 
cavalry. The king came down to the shore, and urged 
him to land ; hut the admiral still thought it prudent, un^ 
der pretext of strict injunctions from hu master, to decline 
(his pressing invitation. 

The Portuguese commander being now supplied with a 
trusty pilot, Malemo -Cana, a native of Guzerat, quitted 
On the 26th April the African coast, to which his own 
progress and that of his countrymen had hitherto been 
coimned, and launched into the vast expanse of the Indian 
Ocean. They now saw at once the northern and southern 
polar constellations, the former of which had long ceased 
to be seen. As yet it was new for European mariners to 
steer three thousand mfles through an immense ocean, 
^th nothing visible except sea and sky. But at length, 
being wafted by favouring breezes, they happily performed 
this voyage, and in twenty*-three days beheld a hiffh and 
bold coast, which the pilots declared to be India. It was 
not, however, contiguous to Calicut; but a change of 
course brought them in four days to a station whence 
Gama descried that large city stretching far along^ the 
shdre, having behind it a fertile and beautSul plain termi- 
nated by a distant range of lofly mountains. The object 
of his long and adventurous voyage,-and that of Portu- 
guese ambki(m and enterprise during successive ages, was 
now attained ; he v?as on the shores of India. A solemn 
thanksgiving to Heaven was mingled with loud acclama- 
tions 01 joy at having brought this high adventure to so 
glorious an issue. 

Gama had now to consider in what maimer a commu- 
nication might be opened with the court of Calicut, and 
such privileges obtamed as would enable his countrymen 
to carry on an advantageous conmierce on this opulent 
shore. The Mohammedans under Secunder had already 
established their empite over the northern plain of Hindo- 
stan ; but the southern peninsula, and even the Deccan, 
were still in possession of numerous native princes with 
various degrees of power. Among these, on the coast of 
Malabar, a great pre-eminence was held by the sovereign 
of Calicut, bearing the title of Zamwrin, or « Kmg of 
kings.** He was a Hindoo, superstitious but tolerant, and 
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•Ofetung las p^its to mercbants of eveiy religtoii. Th« 
flMrcantile world, however, at that period consisted entirely 
of Moors from Bgypt and Arabia, who, by their numbers 
Mid influence, possessed extensive means of rendering 
a residence at Caticut perilous to their enemies or rivals. 
The commander, that he might proceed with all due cau- 
tion, began by sending ashore his pilot, along with a con- 
demned criminal who had been brought out expressly to 
meet the hazard of such perilous missions. Considerable 
anxiety was felt after a whole day and night had elapsed 
without any tidings, and when all the boats and barks 
were observed carefully shunning the Portuguese as if they 
had been an infected race. At length the boat appeared 
with the two messengers and a third person on board. 
The former reported that, on their first landing, they had 
drawn round them an immense crowd, astonished at the 
appearance of the Portuguese sailor, and eager to ascer- 
tain what Sort of being he was. In this somewhat awk- 
ward situation, they were accosted by a Moor calling him- 
self Monzaide,* who stated that he had come originally 
from Tunis, where he had formed an acquaintance with 
th« Portuguese, and had even embraced the Christian 
faith. He invited them to his house, entertained them 
with savouiy cates and honey, and, on being informed of 
their mission, professed his resolution to act as their friend. 
In pursuance of his kind intentions he accompanied them 
to the ship; on entering which he immediately hailed 
Gama with the frankest cordiality, bidding him welcome 
to a country where he would find in abundance emeralds, 
rabies, spices, and all the richest commodities in the world. 
The king, he mentioned, was then at Panane, a smaller 
town about five leagues distant, whither he advised the ad- 
miral to send messengers requesting permission to land 
and engage in traffic. Vasco sent two of his men along 
with Monzaide, by whom they were introduced to the 
monarch, and met with the most gracious reception. 
That prince, having inquired whence they came and the 
particulars of their voyage, declared they were heavily 
welcome to his country, and advised them to come round 

* In Caatenbeds the name is Bontaybo. However iralike the iwe 
wwdo, tb»ytnpnlbtlUj eerraptiooser the same oriental sooad. 
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to the port of Pandarane as more secure than that of 
Calicut, which was merely an open roadstead. This 
recommendation, being entirely in unison with Gama's 
own views of the two nautical positions, inspired him with 
additional confidence. He allowed himself, without hesi- 
tation, to be gfuided to Pandarane, though he declined to 
go altogether so far into the harbour as the pilot appeared 
to wish. Here he received a message requesting that be 
would visit the king, into whose presence the cutwal or 
principal officer was appointed to conduct him. The lead> 
mg men among his crew now besought the admiral to pause 
before placing his person in the power of this unknown 
potentate, surrounded with such a host of his mortal ene- 
mies ; but he magnanimously replied, that he could not 
otherwise fulfil bis duty to his sovereign and his country, 
whidi he was determined on no account to postpone to 
his own personal safety. Leaving, therefore, directions 
for their conduct in case of his being detained or sufTering 
any violence, he placed himself with twelve men under 
the guidance of the cutwal. 

Gama, in landing for the first time on the shores of In- 
dia, endeavoured to make a somewhat brilliant appearance. 
His sailors, in their best attire, moved in regular order, 
with trumpets sounding. He was immediately placed in 
a palanquin, and carried forward on the shoulders of four 
men with such rapidity that his attendants, who were on 
foot, were soota left behind. Thus he found himself en- 
tirely in the power of the Hindoos ; but they made no im- 
proper use of their advantage. On reaching the banks of 
a river, the bearers waited fo^the remainder of the party, 
whom they embarked in two almadias or country-boats. 
There now appeared in view a splendid pagoda with lofty 
pillars of brass, where the Portuguese were invited to land* 
They chose, on very slender grounds, to conclude that 
this must be a Christian temple, — ^because the half-naked 
ministers wore strings of beads like those of the Romish 
priests, sprinkled the company with water which might be 
consecrated, and presented sandal-wood powdered, as the 
Catholics do ashes. The Portuguese, being ushered into 
the grand apartment, found the walls covered with images, 
which being willing to identify with those of the Madonna 
and saints, they tlwow themselves prostrsite on the grounds 
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Jaan d^ la Sala, however, chancinc to look up and obierve 
the strange and uncouth aspect of these imaginary apostles, 
some of whom brandished four or five arms and had enor- 
mous teeth projecting out of their mouths, judged it ad- 
visable to ^ard himself by the exclamation — " If these 
be devils, it is God whom I worship." The others laughed; 
and soon verifying with their own eyes the just grounds 
of his apprehension, started up and regained the Iraats. 

On the arrival of the party at Cahcut, to which the 
samorin had now returned, they were joined by several 
friends of the cutwal, and other nobles or nayr», who es- 
corted them to the palace in pomp, with soundi of trumpet. 
This royal residence, thou^ built only of earth, was of 
great extent, delishtAilly situated amid gardens imd plea- 
sure-grounds. Tliey were received al the gate by a vene- 
rable old man, the chief Bramin, dressed in long white 
robes emblematic of purity. He took Gama by the hand, 
and led him through long halls into the presence-chamber^ 
where the zamorin was found^reclining amid all the luxu- 
rious pomp of the East. The couch was spread on a sort 
of platform or stage raised above the general level of the 
apartment ; his robe of the finest cotton, and his silk tur- 
ban, were both richly embroidered with gold ; from his 
ears depended rings adorned with the finest brilliants ; and 
his naked legs and arms were covered with bracelets of 
gold and precious stones. On one side an old man held a 
golden plate, on which was the betel-leaf and . areca, the 
chewing of which is esteemed a great luxury among ori- 
ental nations ; while on the other side was a golden vase 
to receive it when chewed. This lofty potentate, on the 
approach of the Portuguese, merely raised his head from 
the embroidered pillow on which it rested, and made a sign 
to an attendant to seat Gama on one of the steps leading 
to the throne. He received graciously, however, the a£ 
miral's credentials, and promised to examine them at 
leisure, — ^meantime recommending that he should retire to 
rest, and appointing for that purpose a place where he 
would be secure against any annoyance from his Moorish 
adversaries. 

The admiral proposed to wut next day upon the zamo- 
rin, but was informed that he must abide the prince's com- 
uumds, and also that- this second interview must be accom* 
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panied with a present, by the value of which the gxeatnsss 
of his royal master and the importance of his own mi^uon 
would be measured. Gama, according to De Barros, had 
been fuUy aware that every thing in the East must begin 
and end with presents ; yet his appointments did not ii^- 
cate any consciousness of this important truth. He had 
been provided with no royal or suitable gift, and his only 
resource was to select from the common stores something 
which nught make an appearance not wholly unsuitable. 
He produced, therefore, some scarlet cloth^ six hats, a few 
pieces of brass and coral, with a little sugar and honey. 
Oh viewing this intended donation^ the cutwal and boa 
attexfedants burst into a fit of ungovemablo laughter, declaim 
ing, that so far from becoming so powerfrd a sovereign aa 
his master was represented, it was such as (he meanest 
merchant who entered the port would have been ashamed 
to offer to the great aamonn. They thought it would be 
better to send no present at all than one such as this. 
Oama, however, after serious meditation, determined, wisely 
it should seem, that the gift, such as it was, should be sent, 
accompanied by an explanation, that having left Lisbon 
under much uncertainty, and with scarcely a hope of reach- 
ing Calicut, he came unprovided with any present from hie 
royal master, and could only select from, his own stores 
what might seem least unworthy of his majesty's accepts 
ance ; but that in his next voyage this failure would be 
amply compensated. The king, apparently satisfied witb 
this apology, admitted the admiral to an interview, at which, 
if we may believe the historians, he assigned as the chief 
motive of his voyage the belief of the zamorin being a Chris- 
tian prince, and received even on that head a satisfitctory 
answer. But in resard to this point, there must have been 
on the one side or the other a complete misapprehension. 

Hitherto it appears that the king, actuated by motives of 
the soundest policy, had shown a decided diq[M>sition to fr^ 
voor the PoriUjEuese. The Moors, howeyes, who saw in 
these amicable feelings their own worst fears confirmed, de- 
termined to leave no means untried for the destruction of 
their rivals. Their leading men held a meeting, and repre- 
sented to each otlier in exaggerated colours the ruin with 
which they were threatened from these western people* 
Their astroIogM» announced visions which had apyesMd to 
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them of fleets destroyed or sunk in consequence of the en- 
trance of these detested strangers into the Indian seas. 
The conclusion was, that no exertion should be omitted by 
which they might destroy the PortuirQese yessels. As their 
direct interference, however, would be justly imputed to 
motives of rivalry, they adopted a circuitous course. Hav* 
ing subscribed a large sum, they bribed the cutwal, who pos« 
sessed the intimate confidence of the zamorin, and who 
could not be supposed to be actuated but by a view to his 
welfare. This officer represented that all the accounts 
from the West described those strangera as persons of a 
very different class from what they had represented them<* 
selves; that instead of being merchants or ambassadors 
from any king, they were pirates, who, having by their 
crimes rendered the European seas unsafe for them, had 
unhappily sought in the Bast an escape from justice, and a 
sphere in which to exercise their criminal vocation. He 
added, that in their passage along the coast of Africa they 
had committed the most dreadful outrages, firing upon the 
towns, and earryinff off the inhabitants ; of which they 
were so conscious, that though received at Melinda in the 
most friendly manner, they could by no entreaty be pre- 
vailed upon to land. It was manifest that had they come, 
as they pretended, under the commission of a great mon- 
arch, they would have brought some present corresponding 
to his dignity, instead of o&ring one of which the meanest 
trading captain would be ashamed. 

The king, considerably moved by these representations, 
sent for Gama, who possessed no means of directly refuting 
the charges ; but he entered into very full explanations, 
with which his majesty appeared satisfied, and allowed Um 
to depart unmolested. The admiral, who did not quite ad- 
mire the aspect of affairs, had no sooner left the palace than 
he got into his palanquin, and set off full speed for the ships. 
The cutwal, however, using great diligence, overtook mm 
with a body of his nayrs, and politely rallied Vasco on his 
extreme haste, which, he said, had nearly deprived him of 
the pleasure of being his escort. It behooved the com- 
mander to frame some apology, and pretend a satisfaction 
which he was ^r from feeling. Late in the evening he 
reached Pandarane, and eagerly inquired for a boat ; but 
ttone, he was assured, could be found at the momenti and 

Vol. 1.— G 
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he was with some difficulty prevailed iip<m to spenid the 
night in a spacious mansion fitted up for his reception. la 
the morning, he was early prepared for departure ; but, in • 
confirmation of his secret fears, found a^ the ayenoea 
strictly guarded by nayrs, and his egress poktely but &rmly 
resisted. He was a prisoner. The cutwal was inflexible 
as to his detention, yet treated him with the utmost polite* 
ness and respect, and even exhausted every form of cour- 
teous importunity to prevail upon him to send out an order 
for bringing the ships close to the shore. He represented 
the many dangers they incurred as long as they were kept 
thus tossing in an open roadstead, wfaik the position which 
he recommended would at once place them in safety an^ 
secure the confidence of the zamoriur who could net bat 
int.erpret their present position into a proof of guilt and 
fear. Gama, ftiUy aware that this proposal was urged 
solely in the hope of obtaining an opportunity of burning or 
otherwise destroj^ng his vessels, chose to ^semble his 
conviction, and merely replied, that his ships, from their 
large dimensions, could not with safety be drawn en shore 
like the flat-bottomed barks of India. Seeing clearly that 
the zamorin's officers were acting without any authority 
from him, he assumed a high tone, and loudly proclaimeil 
that by some channel or other he would bring his grievancen 
under the vieW of that monarch. At length he was allowed 
to ffo on board, after having landed part of his cargo, which 
he left under charge of his fector, biego Diaz, and Alvaio 
de Braga, his secretary. 

The cutwal and the Moors, since they could not keep 
Gama in confinement, studied to spoil his muket, and they 
had influence sufficient to prevent almost every purchaser 
firom repairing to Pandarane. He sent Diaz to complain 
of this conduct to the zamorin, who appeared always die- 
posed to favour trade, and- allowed the cargo to be brought 
to Calicut, where it was advantageously disposed of. These 
transactions led to considerable intimacy with the natives^ 
many of whom went famUrarly on board the ships. Yet 
the Moors abated nothing of their enmity, and Monzaide 
sent advice that they had at length completely gained over 
the king to their hostile views. Of this Diaz was soon 
maje. sensible, when he waited on the zamorin to take 
leaver iad to request that his mijesty would sanetten the 
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cvntkraanee of the trade, and fulfil the intention fonnerl j 
Expressed of sending an ambassador to Portugal. His 
hopes were at once chilled by the cold and frowning looks 
of the prince ; an effect which he had it not in his power to 
remove by the presentation of a suitable gift. On hb re- 
turn he found himself escorted by a large body of nayrs, in 
token, as he at first hoped, of respect ; but when he reached 
the factory, they immediately placed him under close confine- 
ment. Gama, being through his steady friend Monzaide 
duly apprized of this outrage, felt his situation somewhat 
embarrassing. Judging it necessary to dissemble, he re- 
ceived successive parties of the natives with lus accustomed 
cordiality, and even wrote a letter to the king betraying no 
consciousness of any injurious conduct. The Indians ac- 
ooitlingly resumed tlusir intercourse with the same confidence 
%B formerly, and he had at length the satisfaction to see the 
approach of a boat luving on board six nayrs and fifteen 
other distinguished personages. These had no sooner en- 
tered the vessel than they were arrested and placed in close 
enstody. Tie admiral then wrol^ to the king, informing 
him of this step, and adding, that as soon as his majesty 
should be pleased to release the factor and secretary, he 
would receive his own subjects in return. The king pre- 
iended ignorance of the fiictor-s detention, yet appeared 
iittle disposed to yield to this compulsory mode of redress. 
Crama, determining then to take sanunary measures, weighed 
anchor, and set sail. Presently seven boats were seen 
pulling out from the shore with the utmost speed, in one of 
which were discerned the factor and secretary. They were 
cautiously sent forward in a boat by themselves, in which 
Vasco returned the principal captives. He nevertheless 
detained several of his prisoners, who he hoped might be 
ffained over by good treatment, and, after seeing the splen- 
dour of the realm of Portugal, and the honour in which the 
members of the expedition were held, might return next 
year with a report calculated to dispel the injurious sus- 
picions instilled into the zamorin. 

This conduct, however, was unjust and unwise, confirm- 
ing for the present all the suspicions of the prince, and in- 
spiring him with irreconcilable enmity. Hq immediately 
despatched a squadron of boats, which closely followed the 
PottttgOMet watching every opportunity of attack ; be sno- 
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ceeded even in arming against them the whole coast of 
India. A spy, who came oat from Goa, being discovered 
and tortured, confessed that the zabaio, or sovereign of that 
territoiy, was busily equipping an armament destined for 
their destruction ; and that eveiy bay, ereek, and river was 
filled with boats ready at a moment's warning to co-operate 
in the same undertaking. Under such circumstances, the 
Portuguese leader, though somewhat unprepared for the 
voyage, could no longer delay his departure, and accord-^ 
ingly resolved to steer across that formidable ocean which 
separated him from the African coast. He had a tedious 
passage of four months, delayed alternately by storms and 
calms, while the scurvy renewed its terrible ravages among 
his crews. 

In a most exhausted state he reached Magadoxo, a mors 
northerly port than any he had formerly visited ; but, learn- 
ing that it was entirely in possession of a bigoted tribe of 
Moors, he chose rather to proceed to the friendly harbour 
of Melinda. There he was received with the wonted cor- 
diality, and amply supplied with fresh provisions, which 
could not, however, arrest the mortality that had begun to 
rage on board. The sailors were so reduced in strength 
and number that they could not undertake to navigate all 
the three .vessels round the Cape ; and hence he judged it 
necessary to burn the St. Raphael, and convey her stores 
on board of the two other ships. In his progress along 
the coast of -Africa, he touched at the islands of Zanzibar, 
Peinba, and Moniia, and met a good reception ; but avoided 
having any communication with Mozambique. Being regu- 
larly supi^ed with fresh provisions, the whole ctew at the 
time of passing the Cape were fit for duty, and they met 
with no further obstruction in making the circuit of Africa,. 
The admiral, however, had to sustain at Terceira the deep 
affiictioh occasioned by the death of his brother Paulo, who 
had rendered the ties of kindred closer by being an able and 
laithfiU coadjutor in this grand expedition. On the 29th 
August, 1499, he entered the Tagus, after a voyage of twc^ 
years and two months, in which he had fully explored a 
new path to the commerce and empire of India. But of 
the hundred and eight mch who had originally manned the 
vessels only fifty-five returned to their native country. 

Gama^ tteeotdmg to the devotional and Somewhat su]^ 
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/tftitioOB sjorit of the a^e, repaired first to the convent of 
Bethlehem, and spent eight days in paying homage at the 
ishxine of Our. Lady ; he then made his entry into Lisbon 
with a pomp resembling that of a royal conqueror. The 
Icing celebrated his amval with bull-fights, puppet-shows, 
dog-feats, and other entertainments suited to the taste of 
that rude age. He bestowed upon him and his posterity 
the titles of j>on and of Conde de Vidigueira ; asai^ed him 
« liberal pension, to be commuted as soon as possible into 
a landed estate ; and finally granted the still more valuable 
privilege of importing, to a considerable amount, Indian 
spices free of duty. That Our Lady, also might obtain her 
xeward, he raised a splendid temple to her honour, which 
was afterward converted into a royal palace. 
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Not a moment was lost by the Portuguese in following 
out the grand objects of navtil and commercial enterprise. 
An armament was immediately equipped, at that time con- 
sidered, truly formidable, and which, consisting of thirteen 
ships and twelve hundred men, was indeed sufficient to 
keep the sea against all the navies of the East. The com- 
mand was not bestowed upon Gama ; whether it was that 
an opposite interest had begun to prevail at court, or that 
^ conduct in the former e:rpedition had been considered as 
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not altogfether discreet and conciliatory. On this, sis oil 
every other subject which might affect the reputation of 
their sovereign, the Portuguese writers maintain a profound 
Itilence. The new admiral was Alvarez Cabral, a person 
perfectly qualified for this important undertaking. He was 
accompanied by eight Franciscan fnars, and, according to 
De Barros, was instructed to carfy fire and sword into every 
country which should refuse to listen to their preaching. 

On the 8th March, 1500, the king^ repaired to the convent 
of Bethlehem, heard mass, and delivered a consecrated 
banner to Cabral, who then kissed his muesty's hand, and 
embarked. The assembled multitude beheld the fleet de^ 
part next day with sensations of joy much more general 
and unmixed than those with which they had seen Gama 
set forth on his bolder and more doubtfiil adventure. The 
passage through the Atlantic was distinguished by a bni-» 
liant discovery. Standing westward to avoid Africa, Ca-^ 
bral found himself unexpectedly in sight of another shore^ 
extensive, fertile, finely wooded, and evidently forming part 
of the continent recently made known by Columbus. This 
i5oast was that of Brazil, which proved afterward the bright- 
est jewel in the crown of Portugal, continuing to shine afler 
all the others were dimmed. From thence Cabral steered 
direct for the Cape of Good Hope, where during two months 
he was involved in the most frightful tempests, in which he 
lost four of his ships. In one of them was the renowned 
Bartholomew Diaz, who thus perished amid those mighty 
seas which he had been the first to brave. Cabral had only 
three vessels with him when he doubled the Cape, which he 
passed without hsifving seen it. Like his predecessor, he 
missed Sofala, though in its vicinity he detained a vessel 
which had been richly laden with* gold ; but the crew, pre.* 
possessed with the idea that they were about to be attacked 
by pirates, had thrown the greyer part of it overboard. On 
being assured that no injury would be done to them nor to 
any other friendly ship« they expressed the deepest 'regret,^ 
and vainly implored the Portuguese to use the magical 
powers which they were understood to possess to bring up 
the treasure again from the bottom. Cabral scarcely stoppea 
at Mozambique, but remained for some days off Quiioa^ 
which he found a large and flourishing port, situated in a 
teiy fertile country. The king behaved at flztt with tlMT 
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Utmost cotdiality, find consented to hold an interview with 
the admiral on the water} though he was more alarmed than 
flattered foy being saluted with a general dischaige of artil-* 
lery. But there soon appeared Symptoms of that jealousy 
which arises from the difference of religious creeds ; and 
hence it became manifest that commerce could not be tran** 
acted upon any liberal or advantageous fboting. tie there* 
fore set sail for Melinda, where he met with the same agree* 
able reception which his countrymen had twice before 
experienced. The king rode over the bowels of a sheep 
newly killed to the edge of the water, and earnestly solicited 
a visit from (he Portuguese admiral, who, however, firmly 
declined the proffered honour. The latter then left the 
African coast, and, after toaching at the island of Ange- 
divei, came on the 13th Septemi^r in view of the city of 
Calient. 

He is said to have entertained considerable anxiety in re- 
gard to the reception that he was likely to experience afiet 
the abrupt and somewhat uncourteous close of the transae< 
tions wiUi Gama in the former expedition. First appear* 
ances, indeed, were very promising ; some of the prmcipal 
people came out in almadias, or countiy boats, with assu* 
ranees from the zamorin of the most friendly disposition. 
Cabral then restored the captives carried off by his prede* 
cesser, handsomely dressed, and readjr to bear testimony to 
their good treatment. Having received an invitation to 
land uid visit the prince, his expressed an earnest wirii to 
comply, and to negotiate a treaty of amity and alliance, 
only soliciting that four persons of distinction, whom he 
named, should be sent as hostages. To this proposal the 
king very strongly objected, as these were Brahmins of high 
and holy character, who could not without profanation 
enter a ship, or perform there any of their sacied ceremo* 
nies and ablutions. The Portuguese commander, however, 
stood firm, and carried his point. Preparations were forth- 
with made on shore for his reception, by erecting a gallery, 
which, though not very spacious, was richly nung with 
carpets and curtains of cnmson velvet fancifully embroi* 
dered. Here Cabral, having equipped his attendants in the 
most handsome manner, found the monarch ready to receive 
him. The sole clothing of his majesty was a riohly-em* 
broidered cloth round the adddle ; but lus person presented 
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ft moct dazxling fpectade, bein^ adorned with giidles, brace- 
lets, ringi oi gold, diamonds, rabies, sapphires, axid verf 
large pearls. The interview was amicable ; the present, 
ocmnsting of several vessels of wrought gold and silver, and 
cloths ingenionsly vnmight, was graciously acoepted^ an^t 
in letum, foU liberty was conceded to establish a factory in 
Calicut. Meantime, the hostages, who on their passage t« 
the ship had shown the deepest alarm and horror, wera 
■tnick, on entering, with such dismay, that they threw 
themselves into the sea, and endeavoured to swim to the 
boats ; but two of them were brought back and thrust into 
dose confinement. This caused such a panic on shore, 
that even after Cabral's return no vessel would venture out 
to receive them, and these unfortunate cbiefii remained three 
■days on bosiid without tasting a morsel, and in a state of 
the most deadbr consternation, till the admiral, compassion- 
ating their suf(erings, and even dreading fiital consequences 
from their agitated feelings, contrived to land them on an 
unfrequented part of the coast. 

The intercourse vnth the city was opened in a very ami* 
cable manner, and some even of the Moon assumed out* 
wardly the character of friends. It was intimated to Cabral 
that a very large vessel was passing fifom Cochin, a hostile 
city, having on board a rich cargo, part of which consisted 
of seven elephants, one of them peculiarly desired by the 
zamorin, to whom, therefore, he could not do a more accept- 
able service than to capture this foreigner. The European, 
with less regard to justice than expediency, undertook the 
exploit, and directed. Duarte Pacheco to perfoim it with a 
single caravel. This lieutenant, by means of his cannon, 
drove the ship before him till it was taken, or, aocoiding to 
Osorio, forced into the harbour of Calicut, where it became 
the prize of the zamorin. 

But the pleasure derived from this acquisition did not 
compensate for the alarm inspired by such a display of Por- 
tuguese prowess. The first food understandmg, accord- 
ii>gly» was soon clouded ; the Moon used all their influence 
with the native merchants to prevent any goods firom being 
sent to the PortuffueAe, who saw numerous vessels richly 
laden taking their departure, while they, after a delay of two 
or three months, had made no progress towards obtaining a 
•asgo. The latter laid thrar oomplainta before the kin|^ 
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whom they seem tahave held responsible fat the condnci 
of his mercantile subjects. He declared that he could not 
prevent such dbappointments ; that the Moors were too 
shrewd both for him and. his people ; and one day hastily 
observed, that they had' better take forcible possession of 
one of the Moslem cargoes, only paying for it an equitable 
price. This hint was very probably thrown out in a fit of 
impatience, in order to get rid of their complaints, without 
any idea of its being practically adopted. However, Aires 
Correa, the- factor, a man of a warm and eager temper, was 
disposed to receive 'it in its literal sense ; while his pre- 
tended friends among the Moors eagerly ureed Mm not to 
neglect the royal permission. CabjS, on this information 
being titensmitted to him, felt it to be a matter of extreme 
delicacy^ and was by no means forward to engage in the 
transaction. Correa, however, sent repeated and urgent 
representations to him, upbraidiDg his supineness, and 
almost threatening mutiny. 

The Moors, meantime, began ostentatiously to lade "« 
vessel with the richest spices, and fixed the hour of her de- 
parture, of which they took special care to apprize the Por- 
tuguese. The admiral, on seeing the ship quit the harbouiv 
altowed himself to be overcome by the urgency of his factw 
and affentsj and sent his boats, which captured it, and pro- 
ceeded tb transfer its precious contents to their own ships. 
The Moors, who had long watched for this crisis, ran in- 
stantly to the king, representing that the band of jMrates 
were now seen in their true colours, having, in defiance of 
his royal power, bommenced their system of robbery. His 
majesty, who had either forgotten his alleged permission, 
or never meant it seriously, entered into their 'views, and 
allowed them to seek redress as they chose. The nayrs 
and other inhabitants of Calicut joined the Moors^ and all 
together proceeded in a united body against the &ctory. 
The Portuguese felt so perfectly seeure, that they at first 
supposed the tumult to be raised only in jest, and hence, on 
ascertaining its hostile purpose, found great difficulty in 
shutting the gates. Correa, with his slender troop, forth- 
with manned the roof of the edifice ; but it was a contest 
of seventy individuals against thousands, who rent the air 
with their cries, and poured in a thick cloud of darts and 
javeliiui. Signals of distrew were raised to m&am Cabrai 
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of their sttuation, who at first sent two boats to reconnoitrey 
and then all his strength, with orders to push full spee4 to 
the shore. Meantime) the Moors^ unable to effect an en- 
trance, brought a large battering-engine, which overthrew 
part of the wall, and uTorded an uilet to the infuriated mul- 
titude. The little band of Portuguese were completely 
overpowered. Aires Correa and fifty men wer^ killed ; the 
remainder leaped into the sea, and swam to the boats. 

Cabntl, witness to this dreadful catastrophe, called toge- 
ther his officers, and in the heat of the moment determined 
by the most decisive measures to avenge their wrongs. Yet, 
according to Castanheda, a short pause was allowra, to give 
room to the zamorin to offer an explanation ; but when, in- 
stead of this, tidings were brought that he was i^mployed in 
sharing the plunder of the factory, it was resolved no longer 
to delay a severe retafiation. Ten Moorish ships were 
attacked and taken, their cargoes emptied into those of the 
Portuguese, and tiieir crews made prisoners. The captured 
vessels were then ranged in a row, set on fire, and exhib- 
ited in full blaze to the citizens of Calicut. The assailants 
next drew their squadron as close as possible to the shcMre, 
and began a furious discharge of artillery ; when they had 
the satisfaction to see the city on fire in several'places, and 
of being assured that a ball had nearly struck the king, who 
hastily fled into the country. 

Having thus gratified his resentment, Cabral set sail from 
Calicot, and proceeded southward to Cochin, the second 
city on this coast for greatness and commercial importance4 
In those days the preliminary step necessary in all eastern 
trafik was a negotiation with the sovereign. He happened 
at that juncture to be in the interior ; but the Admiral had 
secured as a mediator one Michael, a yogue or fakir, one of 
those eastern sa(jes who wander over the country half- 
naked, smeared with cow-dung, and abjurinffall t^ decen- 
cies and accommodations of social life. This holy but 
uncouth messenger was completely successful. The king, 
an oppressed and reluctant vassal of Calicut, saw in the 
commerce and alliance of these powerful strangers the 
means of deliverance firom this yoke, and of raising himself 
to an equality of splendour and importance. He even has- 
tened to the city, tmd gave them an audience, which passed 
most satisftctorily, though the Portogoese saw nothing 
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of that profuse wealth which had dazztod them in the per- 
son and court of the ^amorin. The city, compared to Gali 
cut, did not exhibit the same busy and crowded scene of 
commerce ; there was, howerer, abundance of pepper, the 
commodity chiefly valued by the Europeans, and a cargo 
was obtained wiUi the utmost fecitity. When they were 
ready for sea, tidings came that the Kins of Calicut had 
sent against them inxty sail, of which ei^teen were very 
large vessels. Gabral went out with the resolutimi to give 
them battle, without much dread of the result;. but, as a, 
favourable wind sprang up, he considered that even a vic- 
tary could be of no benefit to his country, and that he should 
more completely realize the object of his expedition by car- 
rying home the cargoes with which he had Iskden his vessels^. 
He touched at Cananor, and met a reception, if possible^ 
still more friendly than at Cochin ; .afterward^ steering 
round Africa, he reached Lisbon on the 3 1st July, 1501. 

But before his arrival the king had sent out three addi- 
tional ehips and a caravel, under Juan de Nueva, to rein- 
force his squadron. ^This officer was steering directly for 
Calicut, but fortunately found at San Bias, on the coast of 
Africa, a letter detailing the tragic and hostile proceedings 
which had taken place, and advising him to proceed at once 
to Cochin. He followed this course, and was well received, 
though the Moors here also succeeded in raising some ob- 
stacles to European traffic. The zamorin, on learning the 
arrival of the new admiral, sent a fleet to attack him ; but 
it was beaten off with such vigour as induced the Indian 
monarch to make overtures for accommodation, to which 
Nueva did not in the first instance think fit to listen. 

Meantime Cabral had arrived at Lisbon, where the nar- 
rative of his disasters, and of the deadly hostility which he 
had encountered, excited a deep interest. Not onl^ the 
individuals who from the first had opposed those distant 
and perilous enterprises, but even some who had supported 
Gama in his early career, considered the undertaking as 
having now assumed a very critical aspect. As long as 
the object was confined to establishing fectories, formins 
alliances, and purchasing valuable cargoes, such expedi- 
tions had promised to augment without hazard the splen- 
dour of the monarchy and the national wealth ; but now, 
when a mighty war was to be waged against a monaicii 
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fritiuted at the opposite extiemitj of the {plobe> in a bonung 
and peatilentiai climate, the resoarces of a small kingdom 
wooil too pnrfmbly, they thought, be vainly exhausted in 
the attempt. The king, howerer, remained unmoved by 
these arguments. Inspired, as usual in that age, by a 
mixture of religious and ambitious motives, he trusted in 
the papal grant which had conferred on Portugal the do- 
mimon of all the eastern regions discovered by her fleets, 
and deemed it both a right and a duty to take possession 
of the inheritance of these proscribed nations. Descend- 
ing to views of a more otdinary policy, he reflected, that 
against the hostile disposition of Calicut the friendship of 
the potent kings of Cochin and Cananor would be a pow- 
erful counteipoise. In short, he was flred with the am-- 
bttion of founding an eastern empire ; and, accordingly, 
instead of being mtimidated by these tidings of temporary 
reverse, chose at this very moment to assume the high 
title of'** Lord of the Navigation, Conquest, and Cpm- 
meroe of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India." To make 
good such hiffh pretAisions, an armament was fitted out 
much lai^r wan had yet been sent into the eastern seas. 
The main fleet, amounting to fifteen sail, was ordered to 
support the factories of Cochin and Cananor ; while an- 
other squadron of five vessels was directed to assume a 
station at the mouth of the Red Sea, with the view of ex- 
cluding the hostile Moors from any communication with 
the coast of Malabar. The command of the fleet was 
offered to Cahral, and that of tlie squadron to Vicente 
Sodre, uncle to Yasco de Gama ; but the former not brook- 
ing a divided power, Gama himself was again invested 
with the direction of the expedition. 

This officer, in his progress round Africa, touched for 
the first time at Sofieda, where he fonned a treaty of alli- 
ance and commerce. At Quiloa he assumed a higher 
tone, and, in resentment of the inhospitable treatment in- 
flicted on Cabral, extorted from the king a promise of sub- 
mission and tribute. Approaching the coast of Arabia, he 
met and captured a large Moorish vessel ; when, we regret 
to add, he stained all the glory of his discoveries by the 
most savage cruelty, and in the excess of his anser outdid 
the crimes which he came to avenffe. Having first plun- 
dered the vessel, and abot up all ttie ciew in the hold, he 
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let it on fire. He then made for the coast of India, touched 
At Cananor, and thence proceeded to Calicut. Here a ne- 
Ij^tiation was opened to demand vedress for the injuries 
sustained by Cabra]. Gama, conceiving that the transac- 
tion was studiously protracted by the native authorities, 
/collected fifty of the Indians from several vessels which he 
had captured, and, with an hourglass in his hand, assured 
the messenger, that unless he received satisfaction before 
the glass was run, all their lives would be forfeited. The 
time hiving elapsed vrithout obtaining a reply, he fulfilled 
his savage threat ; addinff to its horror by cutting off the 
hands and feet of the victims, which he sent on shore. 
Having then for some time poured a destructive fire 
upon the city, he sailed to Cochin, where he was received 
with the accustomed cordiality. Soon afterward, however, 
ft message was brought firom the zamorin by a Bramin of 
venerable age and aspect, as well as of the most consum* 
mate address, who began by making inquiries respecting 
the Christian religion, for which he professed great admi- 
ration, and even feigned a disposition to embrace it. He 
then assured Gama of his master's anxious wish to renew 
his friendship with the Portuguese, and to make ample 
rejiaration for the wrongs they had suffered ; in short, he 
wrought so artfully upon the admiral as to prevail upon 
him to go to Calicut in a single ship to confer with the 
zamorin. But when he arrived at that port, instead of 
being admitted to the expected meeting, he found himsell^ 
as might have been anticipated, surrounded by thirty-four 
proas of the enemy, who considered him their eertain vic- 
tim. In this extremity, however, he acted with the utmost 
promptitude and vigour ; for, having cut his cable, ho 
made full sail, and being supported b^ Vicente Sodre, ex- 
tricated himself without loss from this imminent peril. 
The Portuguese then set out upon a cruise, during which 
they took several valuable ships, particularly one in which 
was a most magnificent idol, with a vesture of beaten 
gold and eyes of emerald. After touching at Cananor, 
and leaving Sodre with his squadron to blockade the Red 
(Sea, the admiral took his departure foi* Portugal. 

In this last step Gama does not seem to have duly con- 
sidered the interests and safety of his Indian ally. The 
zamorin, as soon as he saw the Portuguese force removed. 

Vol. I.— H 
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thought Um tune ww eome for ftvengiiiff himself cm hie !•• 
fractory Taseal the King of Cochin, through whom thie 
foreign enemy had ohteined a fixed establishment on the 
coast of Malabar. He at first represented his prepara- 
tions as intended only against the Portuguese ; but, having 
mustered a large army, he directed his march upon 
Cochin, with a peremptory demand that the king should 
at once dissolve connexion with this new people, and 
deliver up all the members of their factory left in his capi- 
tal Considerable agitation pervaded the royal councils ; 
a general alarm was spread among the people ; and many 
of his majesty's steadiest advisers were of opinion that he 
would in vain attempt to make head affainst so mighty an 
mvader* But he himself remained firm, determining to 
brave every peril in support of the Poitusuese alliance* 
His troops, however, unable to withstand the immense 
force of the enemy, were driven from post to post ; his 
allies and even his great lords deserted lum ; and at length 
he had no hc^ left but that of being able, with a small 
and chosen band, to defend a stronff passage leadinff to his 
capital. The zamorin, flushed wiw victory, rushed on to 
the assault ;^and the Cochinian troops, after a very gallant 
defence, in which three princes of the blood fell, were 
forced to give way. The death of Narmuhin, next heir 
to the crown and a prince of distinguished flallantry, 
struck the deepest desp(mdence into the minds of the peo- 
ple ; inspiring them at the same time with unbounded rage 
against the strangers, who, through the king's obstinate 
attachment to them, had involved the nation in sach dread- 
ful calamities. But the monarch still adhered to his al- 
lies ; and to prevent them from being torn to pieces* he 
conducted them everywhere in his own train. Being at 
length obliged to abandon Cochin, he took refuge in the 
island of Yaypeen (Vipeen), which, from its natural 
strength, as well as from being invested with a sacre^ 
character, afforded a temporary security. It would not, 
however, have long availed, had he not been relieved by 
the arrival of ample succours from Europe. 

Emanuel was determined to maintain the footing which 
he had acquired in the eastern world ; and having secured 
at Cochin a fixed point whore he might land and concentrate 
bis troops^ be despatched his winforcements, no longer in 
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one united fleet, but hy successive detaclunents. Three 
expeditions were equipped,— one under Alphonso Albu- 
querque, the future conqueror of the East ; another under 
Francisco Albuquerque ; and a third under Antonio Sal- 
danha. Francisco arrived first on the coast of Arabia, 
and collected there the remains of the squadron formerly 
commanded by Vicente Sodre, who, neglecting the safety 
of the Kmg of Cochin, had engaged in the pursuits of 
piracy, and at length perished in a violent storm. The 
Portuguese admirsJ then sailed to the succour of that 
resolute monarch, whom, as we have already suggested, 
he found in the Isle of Yaypin, reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. He was hailed as a deliverer, and the troops of 
the zamorin almost immediately evacuated the city. The 
Portuguese, having reinstated the kin?, undertook, on the 
arrival of Alphonso, expeditions into the interior, and even 
into the dominions of the enemy. On several occasions, 
however, they were surrounded by greatly superior num- 
bers, and with difficulty escaped. The zamorin then made 
overtures for peace, which was granted on condition that 
foil satisftction should be given for the outrages at Cali- 
cut, that a large quantity of pepper should m delivered, 
and that the city should be completely opened to Portu- 
guese commerce. Soon after, Fernando Correa had an 
unfortunate encounter with one of his ships, which he 
took and carried into Cochin. Osorio represents Albu- 
querque as acting in the most unjust manner, by refuring 
all redress or compensation ; whUe, according to De Bar- 
Tos, the zamorin merely caught at this incident as a pre- 
text for dissolving a treaty concluded with the mere view 
of gaining time. The Albuquerques, on perceiving this 
hostile disposition, sailed to Calicut, and endeavoured to 
intimidate the monarch itno a renewal of the engagement^ 
but without success. They then, very unaccountably it 
«hould seem, set sail for Europe, leaving the capital of 
their ally guarded only by a few hundred men under^ Du- 
arte Pacheco. 

The zamorin, seeing Codiin left thus defenceless, deteiw 

mined to make a grand effort to crush his rebellious vassal, 

. imd extiipate that hated race who^ through him, were every 

day obtaining a firmer footing on the Indian shores. Ail 

fcift m^rs were sommoned; hiv allies and dependcii^ 
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princes wete called into the field ; the Moon eageily for« 
warded the equipment of the expedition ; while two Mi* 
lanese deeerters taught him to cast brass cannon, and to 
introduce other European improvements. Accordinff to 
report, fifty thousand men assembled, and began theix 
march upon Cochin. The rumour of these mighty prepa- 
rations shook the fidelity of many of the chiefs. Several 
stole oflf to join the invader ; others, especially the Moors, 
formed plots to aid him when he should arrive ; and a 
general panic spread even among the well-afiected. At- 
tached as the king was to the Portoguese, his courage 
failed ; he expressed to Pacheco his fear that every at- 
tempt at resistance was now vain, and that no choice was 
left but of unconditional submission: yet assuring him 
that care would be taken to secure his safe retreat. The 
European replied in a tone of lofty indignation, giving 
vent to his astoiushmeni that the king should doubt 
whether the Portuguese would fiilfil their promise of de- 
fending hun ; and declaring, at the same time, with tho 
fullest confidence, that .his little band, aided by the forces 
of Cochin, would bring the war to a triumphant issue* 
The king's spirits revived ; and, confiding m these as* 
surances, he placed all his resources, and tne whole ccm- 
duct of the campaign, in the hands of Pacheco. That 
chiei^ perhaps the ablest and wisest of the Portuguese 
officers, began to provide vrith the utmost activity agauiet 
this imminent danger.. He proclaimed the severest pen- 
alties a^nst deserters, guanled all the passages by which 
they might escape, and having detected five Moors while 
making the attempt, he carried them on board, with the 
avowed intention of putting them to death. The kinff 
made earnest intercession for ^eir deliverance, which 
Pacheco resolutely refiised, and even announced their 
doom as fixed ; yet he only kept them in close and secret 
custody, that, after the crisis should have passed, he might 
, agreeably surprise the king and their countrymen by tlMur 
reappearance. He began also to act on the offensive* 
making incursions into the enemy's territory ; and his re- 
turn from thence laden with booty wonderfully revived the 
spirits of his adherents. 

The zamorin, meantime, with his mighty host in full 
iorray, was bearing down upon Cochin. That city p<Mh 
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& Tery deCmnMe position, as it could obW be ap« 
ptowehed across a pumber of islands separated nrcon the 
continent by narrow channels. Bat these channels were 
passable by fords, to defend which became the main object 
of the Portaffuese. The invader, supported by a fleet of a 
hundred and sixty Tessels, marched towards one of these 
shallows, at a place where his sqaadnm had room to act. 
They immediately began an attack ixpon four European 
barks, and at the same time the whole army attempted ta 
pass over. Pacheco awaited the onset with 400 of hie 
countrymep and 500 chosen troops of Cochin. The Utter, 
however, as soon as they saw the miehty host in glittering 
armour advancing with loud shouts mto the water, fled at 
full speed, leaving only their two cfaiefe, whom Padieeo de- 
tained, that they might be witnesses of Portuguese v8lonr# 
The fiittt attack was made by the fleet, whose proas covered 
the sea ; yet his Httle squadron kept up a fire so well di-^ 
rected that all the ships which approached were either sunk 
or dispersed. The hardest conflict was with twenty which 
were bound together by an iron chain ; but Pacheco^ by a 
well-aimed disi£arge from a large cannon, cut the chain in 
two» and they were scattered like the others. The land 
army, meantime, were making furious eflbrts to pass the 
f<»d, darkening the air with their javelins, which they dis- 
charged from a huge turret with powerful effect. The 
attai» was contin*^Sl so long, that the Portuguese were 
nearly overpowered with fatigue ; yet their little band main- 
tained their ground so firmly, and kept up so destructive a 
fire, that the enemy was finally beaten off. Of the Euro- 
peans, a few were wounded, but not a single man killed ; 
while more than a thousand of the enemy were believed to 
have fallen. 

The zamorin, most deeply mortified by this issue, deter- 
mined to make another grand effort, ne enlarged his fleet 
to upwards of two hundred vessels, and put 15,000 troops 
on board, designing to make a corniced naval and military 
attack* Pacheco, on seeing this armament approach, or- 
dered his men not to move till the enemy should come up ; 
when he opened a tremendous fire, which struck them with 
such amazement, that in spite of the utmost exertions on 
the part of their leaders, their whole fleet betook thraaselves 
lo a ahamefiil flight. ' Repeated attempts, always with the 
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same result, were made on successive days by tlw bmmm* 
On Ihe last ooGasion Ihe Portomiese were rather havd 
pfessed, and suffered some loss ; but the casualties on the 
aide of the enemy were also greater than ever, and, sickneaa 
feAfing broken out in his army, he renounced all hopei i^ 
success, and returned to Calicut. 

These advantages may be considered as havins laid the 
foundation of European empire in India. It hence be* 
came mani^BSt that the innumerable multitude of the native 
people, and the vast armies which they brouffht into the 
field, would not avail either for conquest or £fence ; and 
that a handful of disciplined warriors possessed an irrensiU 
ible superiority over the countless hosts of Asia. Pacheca 
pointed out the road of victory to Albuquerque, by the briU 
liancy and extent q{ wboee conquests his own name wa0 
afterward eclipsed ; yet with inferior means he commanded 
more umfiMrm success, and was perhaps superior to him in 
wisdom and talent, as well as m humanity. This diatiik^ 
guished officer was superseded by Lope Soares, who arrived 
with a fleet and army firom Portugal, but who treated Pft- 
cheoo with merited distinction, and on their return home 
loaded him with the highest commendations. In his seat 
for the public service he had neglected his private fonunes 
which ue king save him an opportunity of retrieving by 
appointing him GK>vemor of £1 Mina, the chief settlemesft 
on the coast of Africa. Here, however, a violent faction 
was raised against him ; he was sent liome in chains, and 
kept long in confinement ; and though at last honourably- 
acquitted, died without receiving the rewards due to hui 
signal merits. 

Soarez, on reaching the coast of India, was immediately 
waited on by a Moor called Coje Bequi, accompanied by a 
Portuffuese boy who had been a captive at Calicut. They 
brought overtures of peace from the samorin, who offered to 
release all the European prisoners, and to grant every com- 
mercial privilege he could desire. This chief appears to 
liave been now in earnest, and Lope agreed to steer for 
Calicut, whence a shi]^ broueht out to him copious supplies* 
with several of the principtu captives, who were deliverea 
unconditionally. The treaty seemed to be proceeding in 
the most favourable train, when the Portuguese added a 
that the Milanese who had assistM the samona 
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III tlie*Iato wax sliould be delivcied VBp, Thb MoMuh »•• 
gotiatof replied, that an article which so deeply affected las 
Inaster's hiDnoar could not be concluded without special 
feeferance to himself; fot which purpose a certain delay wae 
craved, as he was then at some distance in the interior* 
But Soaiez, in that orerbeuing temper to which his eoun* 
liymen were too prone, demanded immediate assent ; taid 
this being withheld, he opened a fire upon the city, and re- 
duced a great part of it to ashes. He then sailed for Co- 
chin, the king of which earnestly pressed him to destroy 
Cianganor, a frontier town strongly attached to the samo- 
tin. He found this a somewhat di^ult task; however, 
after an obstinate contest/he todi the place, burnt it, and 
carried the fleet in triumph to his head dstablirimient. 
Having afterward destroyed a considerable squadron sta- 
taoned at Panane, he returned to Europe. 

In 1606 the King of Portugal sent out a large fleet under 
Francisco Almeyda, who bore for the, first time the pompous 
title of Viceroy of India. Having spent some time in 
establishing the dominion of his flag over Eastern Africa, 
lie sailed across to Matobar. In resentment for 8om« acts 
of piracy, he attadced Onor, and obtained temporary pos* 
session of that place ; but the enemy came down in such 
vast numbers that he was soon obliged to re-embark. 
However, as they had suffered severely, and as his strength 
was still formidable, they were induced to grant his demaml^, 
Almeyda was ifterwai^ flattered by the arrival of an em* 
bassy firom the King of Narsinga, a mighty Mohammedan 
potentate, whose cajntal (Bisnagar) was justly described as 
TBI sorpessing in magnificence we greatest of the maritime 
cities. The unrivalled splendour of the gems which they 
oflfered as presents bore ample testimony to the wealth of 
their master. They biought a most courteous message from 
this great sovereign, who even offered to bestow in marriage 
on John, the voung prince of Portugal, his daughter, a vir- 
gin of exquisite beauty^ What reply was made respecting 
the lady historians have not recoraed ; but Almeyda's an- 
swer showed a disposition to cultivate a friendly intercourse 
witJi this |Nweriul monarch. 

On repairing to Cochin, he found a remarkable change. 
Triumpara, the old and faithful friend of the Portuguese, 
was sow m. ftkir, Hving' on herbs, elochcd in tatters, n» 
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nonncing the world, and entiielj abaoibed in the eontem* 
plation of the mysterious essends of BnihiDa,«^« transfoim- 
atioB of which the West has presented only one signal 
example^ but which is much less foreign to oriental ideas. 
Anztons as Ahneyda was to show every mark of respect to 
this benevolent devote^ it would have been superfluous to 
bestow hu rich presents oil one Who had bidden adieu for 
ever to the earth and all its concerns. He tendered them 
to his nephew, Nambeadim^ who, l^ the law of nayr snc- 
cession^ had succeeded to his uncle*s tluone. Meantime, 
Coulan, a port frequented on account of the abundance-of 
excellent pepper which it afforded, had become the scene 
of a dreadful tragedy. Homo, whom Almeyda had sta- 
tioned there, finding it difficult to make up his cargo, deter- 
mined upon using the most violent means for effecting hi« 
object He caus^ all the Moorish ships to be dismantled, 
and would not allow them to take on board a pound of 
pepper till the Portuguese had completed their lading. Thia 
outrageous prohibition was as anno3ring to the natives as 
to the Moors ; and the former were easily induced to join 
in a scheme of revenge. They assembled in vast numbers, 
and attacked the aggressors, who, amounting to no more 
than thirteen, fled to a chapel dedicated to the Virgin. The 
mob soon surrounded them ; but not beinff able to force an 
entrance, they brought a quantity of wood; and succeeded 
in setting fire to the sanctuary, which was destroyed, with 
all who were within it. Almeyda censured and even de* 
ffraded Homo, who had left the place before this crisis ; yety 
deeming it not the less necessary to indSiet a memorable 
chastisement on the Coulanites, he sent an armament 
under his son Lorenzo, who destroyed a great pert of their 
ileeL 

Ahneyda found himself now exposed to a danger of the 
first magnitude, and which threatened to shake the very 
foundation of Portuguese ascendency. The Sultan of Cairo^ 
inflamed at once by that bigoted zeal with whiph the Mo- 
hammedan creed inspires its votaries, and by the injuriee 
which his vessels had sustained from Eurq[>ean pirates, fitted 
out a large fleet, and sent it, under the conmiand of Mir 
Hocem, to the coast of India, to extirpate that foreign and 
infidel race who were extending conquest and devastation 
over all the eastern seas. At Uie time he received inteUn 
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gence that this armamefit was under sail, he had a strong 
squadron out under Lorenzo his son, to whom he sent in- 
structions to attack the enemy before they could arrive on 
the coast and be joined by any of the native princes. The 
young ^miral, who had anchored off the port of Chaul, 
was busily preparing to execute his father's directions, when 
the Egyptian squadron was seen approaching the harbour. 
The enemy, having a favourable wind and tide, entered the 
rivet, and drew up their ships in order of battle. The Portu- 
guese fought for two days with the most desperate valour, 
not only keeping up a constant cannonade, but boarding and 
capturing several of the sultan's galleys ; and Lorenzo was 
oniy prevented by an adverse current from boarding the 
commander'k flag-ship. But on the second day Mir Hocem 
was reinforced by Melique Az, the Viceroy of Diu. At the 
end of that day the little squadron under the son of Al- 
merclA was dreadfully shattered ; the principal officers, 
inelnding the commander himself^ were wounded ; and the 
£>rce of the enemy was so immensely superior as to leave 
no hope of a successful resistance. It was deterpiined in a 
council of war to take advantage of a favourable tide, and 
proceed out to sea* This movement, having been commenced 
at midnight, was going on favourably, when, by a fearful 
mischance, the ship in which Lorenzo himself sailed ran 
foul of some fishing-stakes. Pelagio Sousa, who commanded 
the nearest galley, fastened a rope, and, plyine all his oars, 
endeavoured to tow her off, but in vain. Meantime, the 
whole fleet of the enemy, having discovered the manoeuvre, 
were pressing close behind. Sousa's men, apprehending 
that they would be involved in the fate of the vessel to 
which they were attached, basely cut the rope, when their 
ship was irresistibly home out to sea by the current, leaving 
the. admiral's to contend alone with the numerous pursuers. 
Lorenzo was now entreated to enter a boat, in which he 
mi^t still have easily regained the fleet ; that gallant and 
hi^-spirited youth, however, declared his fixed determina- 
tion not to abandon hit crew in this extremity, but to share 
their fate, whatever it might be. He had not yet lost all 
hope that, by prodigious exertions of valour, he miffht hold 
out till the advancing tide should float his vessel. He drew 
up hu hundred men, of vtrhom seveaty were wounded, with 
«uch ikiU, that the enemy dunt not attempt to board. 
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They merely collected thnr vessels round luiii, and cfpeaed 
a tremendous fire, which wn^yped the combi^ants in a doud 
of flame' md amolLe. Lorenzo, having received a ball in the 
thigh, which rendered him unable to move, -caused himself 
to be lashed to the mast, whence he continued to direct and 
cheer Ids men. ^t length, pother ball struck fum in ^ 
breast ; he fell down, and expired.. Still the crew resisted 
three successive attempts to board, till Melique Az, a prince 
equally distinguished for braveiT and humanity, prevailed 
on the twenty survivors, all of wiiom were wounded, tosnr* 
render, and treated them with the most tender care and 
sympathy. De Barros adds, that he wf ote a letter to Al- 
mey da, deepHy condoling vdth him on the death of his sodi 
whose valour had commanded his warmest admiration. 

It was a most painful task to communicate to the gov> 
emor the loss of his only son, cut off in the midst of sucJi 
a high and hopdul career. He received the tidings with 
fortitude and piety, declaring that he had much less desired 
for the youth long life than a distinguished character* 
Gratified in this, and trusting that he was now enjoying the 
rewards of his excellent coimuct, he did not feel any caoee 
to mourn. Amid this equanimity, however, he eagerly pre* 
pared to avenge his death, and that too, we are sorry to add, 
in a temper ill accordant with the meek spirit of the fiutk 
which he thus professed. He had prepared a iBeet of nine^ 
teen ships, having on board an army partly Portuguese^ 
partly natives of Cochin ; and was about to depart, whea 
his path was crossed by a most unexpected and annoying 
event. 

Alphonso Albuquerque had been sent out in 1506 with » 
large reinforcement to the fleet now in India. He came 
burning with hope, and big with vast schemes of ambition* 
aspiring to the reputation of spreading the Portuguese sway 
over all the East. Having sailed first to Arabia, ne reduced 
Guriat, Mascat, and other important cities on that coast* 
He then attacked the rich and celebrated kingdom of (hw 
muz, and, 'alter several dreadful combats by sea and land, 
had succeeded in imposing a treaty which rendered its king 
tflbirtary, and was erecting a fort that would have com- 
manded the city, when the treacherous desertion of three 
of *fais officers compelled him for the present to relinquidi 
the fruit of his victories. Almeyda, who was friendly te 
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flMideTate mearares, and arerse to sekemes of conqxieflt, had 
sent a disavowal of these violent and daring exploits. But 
what was his astonishment when Albuquerque arrived at 
Cochin,^ and presented a commission constitutia^ himself 
Crovemor-general of India. To be thus checked m an un- 
dertaking to which he was impelled by such powerfiil mo« 
tives was too much for Almeyda. Finding thai his princi- 
pal officers, by whom he was idolized, were ready to support 
him even in resistance to the royal will, he told his successor 
that, under the present peculiar circumstances, it was im- 
possible to carry the order into effect till, by vanquishing 
the Egyptian fleet, he had avenged his son's death. Albu- 
qipeique replied indignantly, and not without reason, that 
the king's mandate was imperative and unconditional ; that 
any delay in obeying it was equivalent to setting the royal 
authority at open defiance. The fonner adhered to hi» 
resolution, and even on polite pretences declined allowing 
any share in the expedition to Albuquerque, who retired in 
disgust to Cochin. 

Almeyda now sailed to attack the enemy ; but on his 
way having learned, that Dabul, one of the greatest and 
most splendid emporia on this coast, had embraced with 
seal the Egyptian cause, he determined to turn aside and 
feduce it. This station was very strongly defended, not 
«nly by a trench and palisade, but by a fort with powerful 
batteries, to disembark in thh face of which appeared a very 
perilous enterprise. The Portuguese commander, however, 
caused the ships to be drawn up in a line facing the shore, 
then ordered his troops to enter the boats, and push full 
speed towards the land. They followed his directions with 
enthusiasm, and even with rapture, leaped on shore, striv- 
inff which should be foremost, and pressed on to the pali- 
sade. By this rapid and skilful movement, the artillery 
pointed against the ships, having a somewhat high range, 
passed over the heads of the advancing troops, who, without 
any annoyance, reached the gates. They could then ad- 
vance only by three narrow passages between the city andc 
the shore, -each stoutly defended by large bands of armed 
citizens. The contest was dreadful; the piles of dead 
formed a barrier more formidable than even the palisade ; 
uid the assailants thronging behind impeded each other. 
Almeyday perceiving these o&tacles, ordered Vasco Pereyra 
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to penetrate by another passage less open, bat also Ham 
'diligently guarded, by which he entered the city, and soon 
placed it in possession of the Portuguese. The conqueror 
gave it' up to plunder ; and his followers, it is admitted, 
i^ned their glory by inexpressible cruelties. The streets 
.streamed with blood, and the parent besouffht in vain for 
the life of his child. The distracted mmtitudes fled in 
crowds to the great mosque ; but soon finding that no |4ace 
was sacred in the eyes of their enemies, hastened through 
the opposite |[ates, and sought for refuge in the caves of 
the neighbouring mountain. The commander took up his 
quarters in the mosque ; but ctmfusion still reigned through 
the city, and in the morning an alarm was given that a fire 
had broken out in the eastern quarter. The flames spread 
rapidly through the li?ht fabrics of timber ; the sparks fly- 
ing from roof to roof, street after street was enveloped ia 
the conflajration ; Almeyda and his officers fled before it ; 
and in a rew hours there remained of this magnificent city 
only a pile of smoking wood and ashes. The fire also 
reached the shipping, which was entirely consume^, and 
even the Portuguese vessels were in danger. According to 
Osorio and other historians, this conflagration was ordered 
by Almeyda himself, as the only means of withdrawing his 
troops from plunder, and preventing an entire loss of disci- 
pline ; but De Barros mentions this only as a rumour, which 
really appears somewhat wild and improbable. 

From this bloody and disgraceful triumph Almeyda has- 
tened to his main object of attacking the combined fleets in 
the Gulf of Cambay. Overtures of peace were received, 
but bcinff considered, apparently with little reason, as in* 
sidious, they obtained no notice. The enemy's squadrons 
were strongly posted in the haibour of Dia, where Melique. 
Az advised his ally to await the attack ; but the impetuous 
spirit of Mir Hocem impelled him to leave the harbour, 
keeping, however, so near the shore as to be supported by 
a cluun of batteries. The large vessels were linked two and 
two, and defended against boarding by a sloping network of 
strong rope. The Portuguese, notwithstanding, advanced 
to the attack with the 'utmost intrepidity. Vasco Pereyra, 
the hero of the fleet, undertook to beair down upon Mir 
Hocem himself. The enemy opened a terrible fire, one dis- 
charge of which killed ten of his men. Undiflmayed by this 
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lofli^ he wu sDota on boud of their diip ; bat havfaig lbr a 
moment lifted hie helmet, a ball pierced hie throat, and he 
ezpited. Tarora with hie followers had mounted the net- 
work, When part of it broke, and they fell doWn upon the 
deck; bat, notwithstanding this acddent, the enemy at 
length were all either killiS or forced to 4|uit the veseel. 
Pec&o Cam albo attacked another ehipy and before the grap- 
pUnff-irons could be fixed he had thirty^ight of his sailon 
on the network. But they were entangl^ in it ; his own 
head wae struck off, and his men could not use their weapons 
with ft«ed6tt \ yet being seasonably suppwted by another 
crew, they raitioi ai^ si^dned the enemy. In fine, all the 
large vessels w«f« either sunk or taken ; the remainder, dis- 
comfited and idiettered, retreated far up the riverj where 
the Portugueee could not follow. The captured ships were 
ibund to contM ample booty, the whole of which Almeyda 
divided amonc the victors. 

After this signal defeat Melique Az sent to treat for peace. 
The conqueror assumed at first a very high tone, demand- 
ing that Mir Hocem, the inveterate enemy of the Christian 
name, should be delivered into his hands. The Cembayan 
prinoe, with that lofty sense of honour which had always 
distinguished him, declared that such treatment of a firm 
va^ £ithAil ally was altogether impossible, and he could 
-only engage to restore unconditionally all the European 
captives. W'kh this Afaneyda, after, such a dear-bought 
victoiy, thonglrt it expedient to be satisfied. We grieve to 
add, that inspired by a very different feeling from that of 
his antagcmist, on arriving off the port of Cananor, he dis- 
pfraced ms cause by a general massacre of his prisonen. It 
IS lamentable that a commander who had previously gained 
flome reputation for clemency i^otild have been stimulated 
to such actions by grief for the death of a son who had 
falleii in open and DonouraUe battle against a generous 
enemy. 

On Almeyda's return to Cochin, he was again summoned 
by Albuquefrque' to yield up the command assigned by the . 
sovereign to himself; but, encouraged by his partisans, he 
etill hekl the reins of power, and went so far as to place his 
rival under a nominal airest. At this juncture, however, 
arrived Femando Continho, a nobleman of high character, 
with fifteen ehi|ke, sad a considerable body of troops. This 
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officer immefiately undertook to mediate between Uw 
tending parties, and by representing to Almeyda how yvrj 
irregular the course was into which he had been betrayed 
persuaded him amicably to resign the viceroyalty. Having 
made this sacrifice to duty, he set sail for Portocal. Im 
passing along the southern coast of Africa, his men mroived 
themselves in a scuffle with a band of Hottentots, whelk 
he hastened to their aid with a party almost unarmed, and 
full of contempt for this rude and almost savage enemy. 
These barbarians, however, swift and fearless, made so 
terrible an onset, that Almeyda, deserted by his troops,, was 
pierced with a javdin in the neck, and expired^ Tne Pop> 
tuguese writers lament it as a singular caprice of fate, that 
this illustrious commander, who had fought in all the Indian 
seas, and had vanquished the mightiest warriors of th# 
East, should perish thi^i miserably on a distant and un- 
known shore, in a contest with a handfol of naked and de* 
formed wretohes scarcely entitled to the name of men. 

Albuquerque now determined not to lose a moment in 
entering on his vast schemes of conquest. The first object 
of attack was Calicut, the chief seat of a power the earl^ 
est and most virulent enemy of the Portuguese. Coutinho^ 
who was about to return to Portugal, insisted upon being 
'*allow6d to take the lead upon this occasion, which his rank 
and the friendship that subsisted between them made it im^ 
possible for him to refuse. The fleet arrived on the 2d 
January, 1610, in front of Calicut ; but as the city could 
only be approached by narrow avenues, through thick 
woods, in which the whole army had not room to act, it 
was arranged that the two conmianders should advance in 
separate divisions. Albuquerque's party scarcely slept, so 
much were they excited by the joyful and eager anticipation 
of landing ; and as soon as day dawned they could ne 
longer be restrained, but sprang on riKMre, and rushed 
affaiilst a fortified palace, which was to be the first object 
of assault. A few minutes placed it in their possession ; 
ai\pl Coutinho, whose march had been delayed hy several 
accidents, came up, and found the priv won. He burst 
into a torrent of invective against Albuquerque, as having 
anticipated him, contrary to faith and agreement, declaring 
that he should not be so cheated in regard to the attack or 
the principal palace, which stood on ute other nde of C1|q 
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t:ity. Albuquerque attempted to expledn, and besought him 
not to adTance without having secured a retreat ; but the 
other woald not listen either to advice or remonstrance. 
He forced his way with impetuous valour through the streets 
of CaliCQt, and reached the palace, which, as is common in 
the East, formed a little town enclosed by a wall, and was 
the only regular fortification in the city. It was besides 
defended by the main strength of the army ; but nothing 
could arrest Coutinho, who soon forced open the gates, and 
rendered himself master of the whole enclosure. Deeming 
his victory already complete and secure, he allowed his men 
full license to plunder, and, repairing himself to the regal 
halls, sought rest and refreshment after the toils of the battle. 
The Indians had been surprised, but were not dismayed ; per- 
haps they had allowed Coutinho to advance so far with the 
view of drawing him into a snare. The chief nayr uttered 
a cry, which, repeated from mouth to mouth to the distance 
of several miles, drew quickly around him thirty thousand 
men well armed, and determmed to conquer or die. They 
fell-first upon Albuquerque, who with his troops occupied 
the city, maintaining jthe communication wiUi the fleet. 
He found himself wholly unprepared to sustain this sudden 
attacjE. The Indians, occupying the roofs and all the most 
advantageous coverts, poured upon the Portuffuese a con- 
tinued cloud of darte; while they, entangled in narrow 
lanes and avenues, could neither aidvance nor recede. Al- 
buquerque, after seeing some of his bravest men fall, had 
no resource but to set fire to this part of the city. The 
enemy were dispersed by the flames ; when the Europeans, 
taking advanti^e of the confusion, made a rapid retreat, and 
reached the ships. Coutinho, meantime, received repeated 
warnings of the alarming state of aflfairs ; but, secure in 
fancied triumph, and viewing the natives with fixed con- 
tempt, he shut his ^ars to all intimations of peril. Soon, 
however, when his colleague had given way, and the whole 
force of the enemy was ^umed against himself, the dang^ 
became t6o pressing to be any longer overlooked. He then 

?>rang to tne head of his troops, and fought like a lion* 
he palace was set on fire ; and his men, completel^r sur- 
rounded by a vast army in a disadvantageous position, 
sought only to cut their way through to the ships. In this 
disastroiis day Coutinho himself fell ; and, in endeavouring 
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to defend him, Yasco Sylveir^ and other chiefs of the no- 
blest families in Portagal shared his fate. De Banos 
reckons that oat of 1600, 80 were killed and 300 wounded. 
Aibuquerqae was stunned by repeated blows, and remained 
for some time apparently dead ; but he was carried off bf 
his men, and conveyed to Cochin, where he slowly recov- 
ered. 

TUs inauspicious commencement in no degree cooled 
the ardour of the viceroy. Scarcely had he recovered firom 
his wounds when he resumed his boldest schemes of con- 
quest. He no longer ventured to attack the metropolis of 
the zamorin ; yet he sought fi)r some great city which his 
countrymen might establish as their capital, and where he 
could safely moor his fleets, and thence realize his plans 
of victory and colonization. Timoia* an Indian pirate, 
the trusty friend of the Portuguese, drew his attention to 
Goa. This town is situated upon an island twenty-three 
miles in circuit, if island it may be ealled, whiph is sepa- 
rated from the landNonly by a salt-marsh fordable in many 
places. The surface is fertile, diversified l^y littls hills and 
valleys, and almost sufficient of itself to supply a great 
city with every necessary of life. The surrounding terri* 
tory, called Canara, forms the seacoast of ike Beccan. It 
had been conquered by the Mogul, and annexied to the do- 
minions of Delhi ; but, in the distracted state of thiit em- 
pire, several independent kingdoms had ar is«i in the south, 
among which Narsin^a, with its capital of 9isniu[ar, set 
the example, although the sovereign of Goa, called the 
■abaim, was the most powerful of uiese yulers. Timoia, 
however, gave notice that this prince, being occupied in 
war with several states of the interior; bad left his capital 
almost unprotected. Albuquerque, readily epibracing this 
suggestion, hastily assembled an eqcpedition, and, in con- 
junction with his guide, arrived <^ Goa on the 2Ath Feb- 
ruary, 1510. Several of the forts which defended the ap- 
{>roaches having been taken, and the Portuguese fleet 
brought up close to the walls, the citistens, who wero 
chiefly persons connected with trade, began seriously to 
ponder the consequences were the place to be taken by 
storm, especially by an enemy whose deeds of men^ had 
never been conspicuous. They sent, therefore, a deputa- 
tion, composed principally of mecchisotst who privately in«> 
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timiited that the Portugodse commander might, ohtam ad- 
mission on certain conditions, including full protection to 
commerce and private property. Albuquerque granted 
these terms, and was immediately put in possession of 
Goa. He Mfilled his stipulations in the strictest manner, 
adopting every measure calculated to preserve order and 
prosperity, and even continuing many of the natives in 
their civil employments. Having occupied the palace of the 
zahaim, he assumed at once the character of a great eastern 
potentate ; sending an embassy to the King of Narsinga, 
and receiving, in the most gracious manner, those of Per* 
sia and Ormus, who were then on a mission to the sove* 
Teign of Goa. But he soon found himself by no means in 
the secure and agneeable position he at first imagined. 
The zabaim, on hearing that his .capital was in the pos- 
session of those hated foreign invaders, roused all his en- 
ergies, and disregaided every object in comparison with their 
immediate ^xpukion. He at once concluded peace with his 
-enemies, several of whom made common cause with him 
«eainst this powerful adversary ; and an army of upwards 
-of forty thousand men began its march under his direction. 
Albuquerque undauntedly viewed its advance, though com- 
bined with an internal dsdiger perhaps still more formidable. 
In this distant service, the spirit of discipline was not easily 
maintained, and both men and officers had acquired a habit 
of criticising the proceedings of their generaL There arose 
a numerous party, who, argued, that virith so small a num- 
ber of troops, and without any proiq)ect of reinforcement, 
it was madness to attempt making head against the nume- 
rous force now approaching, surrounded by a population 
.generally hostile, and in the heart of an immense cityy 
whose inhabitants watched for an opportunity of aiding in 
Jlheir destruction. These fears and reasonings were by no 
\neans without foundation ; but the lofty spirit of Albu- 
^luerque indignantly repelled the idea of tamely quitting 
so magnificent a prize. A fiaction of nine hundred Portu- 
guese insisted that so brave an army ought not to be sac- 
rificed to the obstinacy of one man, and began to form 
plots for 'wresting the power from their commander, and 
carrying into effect . their own . counsels. But having 
jtraced this plot to its origin, he surprised the conspiraton 
at a secret meeting, and threw the ringleaders into prisoB. 

12 
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The nnmnder sued for pardon* which he could not Wi^ t9» 
fuse, being unable to want the services of any of Ms small 
liumber of troops ; they were therefofe* with a veiy few ex- 
ceptions, restored to their employments. 

The zabaim meantime advanced upon the eity. The 
chief hope of Albuquerque depended upon his success in 
defending the s4>proaches to line island ; but the channel 
aeparating it from the mainland was so narrow, and in 
many places so shallow, that it presented by no means an 
inniperable obstacle. He stationed chosen troops at all 
the exposed points, covering them with walls and intrench- 
ments. The zabaim, completely baffled Mil his first at^ 
tempts, had almost resigned himself to despair ; but he 
at length bethought himself of a nocturnal attad^ fa* 
▼oured by the monsoon. The night of the 1 7th May 
being .dark and stoony, two large iMidies advanced at dif* 
ferent points, and though unaUe to surprise the Porta- 

fiese, succeeded in forcing their way into &e. island, 
he whole anny Was soon transported over, and com- 
menced operations against the city. Albuqueique stood 
his ' ground with his characteristic lomness ; but as the 
enemy was aided by repeated risi^igs withm the walls, 
while his own officers took occasion to renew their remon- 
strances as to the untenable nature of this new possession^ 
he found at last oo alternative but to retire into the fort, 
whence, by means of the river on which it was situated, 
he could still communicate with the fleet But the zabaim, 
having taken possession oC Goa, immediately oosmienced 
operations for reducing this stronghold. By sinking large 
ships in the stream, he endeavoured to interrupt the com- 
muuication, and at the same time provided pitch, sulphur, 
and other combustibles, for the purpose of setting fore to 
the Portuguese squadron. Albuquerque, unable to ob» 
struct the progress of these fatal measures, at last felt that 
he must evacuate the fortress. Even this was become 
difficult ; but he executed his resolution with vigour and 
suocess. Having conveyed privately on board all the guns, 
ammunition, and proviraons, and atea the troops embark 
in profouiid silence, he went himself last into the flag-ship. 
He might have reached the fleet unnoticed €uid unmoiestea, 
had not the explosion of a magazine roused ^ eaemy^ 
and given rise 4e a eeveve eocoenter* 



AhnqaeMfm, thus compelled to move out to- sea, was 
•nxioua to do something whieh might redeem the honour 
lost in this undertaking, and revive the spirits of his men: 
At'Fangin, near Goa, the enemy had formed a strongly- 
intnenoDMsd camp^ and frequently sent out vessels to annoy 
the Portttgiiefle, The viceroy fitted out an expe^lition, 
which, approaching in deep silence, reached the shore at 
^kB first dawn, suSenly landed, and having sounded the 
drums and trumpets, and raised loud shouts, the Indians 
awoke in such a panic, that they ran off virithout once 
feeing the assailants. The European commander, at full 
leisure, carried off a great quantity of artillery and stores, 
tm well as a large supply of prov^uons. Learning soon 
niter that a Mqnmron was preparing to attack him, he an- 
ticipated the movanent by sending a number of ships 
findeT ius ni^phew, Antony ^oronha> who was met by the 
Indian chief at the head of diirty paraos ; but, ailer an 
obstinate coofiict, the latter was compelled to retreat full 
«peed to the shore. The Portuguese followed, when Peter 
and Ferdinand Andradey witk five men, boarded the admi- 
ral's vessel; but Noronha, mounting behind them, was 
severely wooaded, and fell into the boat. Amid the gene- 
ral anxiety, and while all efibrts were employed to remove 
the captain oat of danger, the Atidrades and their party 
were forgotten ; the ship, by the receding of the tide, was 
left on dry land ; they were attacked by immensely supe- 
rior numbers, and could defend themselves only by prodi- 
gies of valour, W^en their condition was observed, it 
was for some time doubtful how to reach them ; at, length 
«ight bold mariners pushed on shore in the longboat, at- 
tacked and made themselves masters of the ship ; but, 
heing unable to tow it oS, were obliged to content them- 
selves with the feat of rescuing their comrades. It is 
pleasing, amid the lerocity of this war, to find an exchange 
of chivalrous courtesy. The zabaim sent messengers, exr 
pressing his admiration of the valour of the Portuguese ; 
and a polite answer was returned. A negotiation for peace 
was even opened, though without success. 
~ The pride of the enemy being humbled, and the spirits 
and courage of the Portuguese revived by these exploits, 
Albuquerque sailed to Cananor, where he refitted his fleet, 
and received conndesaUe reinfitfoeneiits ; resolving as 
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fldon 88 the fieasoii allowed^ to make a second attempt upon , 
Gkw. His confidence of a happier issue on this occaraon 
seems to have been founded chiefly on the iiact that the 
> 2abaim was involved in war with the kingdom of Narsinga, 
which was likely for some time to occupy the greater part 
of his forces. Unable» however, to muster more than 1500 
Portuguese and 800 native troops, it was a veiy senoua 
undertaking to attack a large and strong capital, garrisoned 
ly upwsjids of 9000 men. Ooa had bmnnirther stren^- 
ehed by a new wail and ditch, and by a stockade drawn 
through the water, behind which the ships were moored in 
•ecunty, and stood like so many towers. However, Albu- 
querque arrived in front of the city, and though there was 
no s^f^Marance of his ally Timoia, he determined not to 
delay the assault. In the morning he opened with his 
cannon a tremendous fire, and uie whole shore was 
wrapped in a cloud of smoke, illumined only by the 
flashes. He landed and divided his troops into two parts» 
one of which was led by himself, and attacked the northr 
em quarter ; the other, in three separate bands, proceeded 
in an opposite direction. One division, led by the Limas and 
other chosen heroes, anticipated their commander, and 
drove the enemy within the walls. As the latter were 
shutting the gate, Fernando Melos thrust in a large spear» 
which prevented it from closing. Several others rolldWing 
the example, it was, after a most desperate struggle, 
forced open, and the Portuguese entered along with the 
fugitives. These, however, still made a resolute stand in 
the houses and comers of the . streets, particularly in the 
palace of the zabaim. Here a strong body had taken 
post, and twenty Portuguese who rashly advanced were 
almost entirely cut io pieces. John de Lima, on forcing 
a passage, found his brother Jeronymo, with several of his 
comrades, lyings in the agonies of death ; but the fallen 
chief profeMed perfect resignation to his fate, and en- 
treated that there might not, on his account, be an instant's 
delay. The enemy, driven from the palace, rallied on a 
neighbouring hill. The commander, who had been ex^ 
tremely surprised to find the battle raging in the city, now 
watered, but had still to wage a hard C4>ntest of six hours' 
duration before Goa was completely in his power. 
Albuquerque, being left for some time in the undisturbed 
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possession of this capital, applied himself to secure it as a 
permanent acquisition to his country. His views on this 
subject materially difi'ered fix>m those of Almeyda, who 
conceived it wisest to keep their fleets imited and at sea, 
only touching occasionally at friendly ports. So com- 
bined, they appeared to him more formidable than when 
dispersed over different stations and settlements, while 
they could at the same time overawe the native powers 
without giving any reasonable ground of jealousy. Albu- 
querque's opinion, on the contrary, was, ^hat a large city 
and a spacious port, which they oould*ca]l their own, were 
essential to the* maintenance of Portuguese supremacy. 
They would then have a secure station for their fleets, a 
fixed point for receiving reinforcements, and a retreat in 
case of disaster, without depending on the precarious 
friendship of native allies. He studied, therefore, tp ren- 
der Goa a suitable capital for an eastern empire. He sent 
and received ambassadors, whom he astonished by the dis- 
play of a pomp surpassing even that of India ; and he 
fluiprised them still more by the extensive fortifications 
and useful works which he had already constructed. He 
viewed it also as an. essential object to attach the natives 
to his government, for which purpose he adapted a some- 
what singular expedient. Having numerous female cap- 
tives, some belonging to the first families in the country, 
be treated them in the most honourable manner ; but, not 
satisfied with this, he proceeded to arrange matrimonial 
connexions between them and his European followers, 
without leaving much choice on either side. Some such 
procedure is at least alluded to by De Barros, when he 
compares his mode of cementing the Portuguese power to 
that employed by Romulus for peopling his infant state of 
Rome. It was made an absolute condition with the brides 
that they should embrace Christianity ; an obstacle which 
was not found insurmountabl[e, the preju^ces of caste and 
religion being less deeply rooted there than in other quar- 
ters of India. A few such marriages being fbrmed, the 
viceroy showed the parties peculiar favour, and bestowed 
on the husbands some of his best appointments. The 
principal families, fmding themselves aggrandized by these 
connexions, no longer objected to thep, and additions were 
tiasilj made to their naraber. De Barros tells an odd 
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6tory of a great number of weddings being celebrated at 
once with a splendid festival, when the lights being prema- 
turely extinguished, it became difficult ror the parties to 
, recognise each other, and they fell into many mistakes. 
Next morning an investigation was proposed ; but, on ma- 
ture reflection, it was judged wisest that eadi should re- 
main content with the wife who had accidentally fallen to 
his lot, though diflferent from the one to whom the church 
had united hun ; and the affair furnished to the army only 
an occasion of mirth. « 

Having thus settled the government, the viceroy resumed 
the conskieration of his more distant schemes of conquest. 
Two objects engrossed ' his mind, — Ozmuz, the splendid 
emporium of the Persian Gulf, which had been snatched 
from him almost in the moment of victory ; and Malacca* 
a native kingdom, considered then as the key of the re- 
motest regions and islands of Asia. The latter obtained 
the preference. The capital, though situated upon the 
coast of a barren peninsula, was ennched in an extraordi- 
nary degree 4iy bemg the emporium of the commerce car- 
ried on between Hindostan, China, and the eastern islands* 
-^« trade which now gives prosperity to Sincapore. Albu- 
querque sailed thither with a force of 800 Portuguese and 
600 natives, to oppose which the king had mustered a oar- 
ris<m that has been represented as exceeding 30,000. Ne- 
gotiations were opened, and professions mnde on both 
sides of a desire for peace ; but it was obvious that such 
an expedition could terminate only in an appeal to arms. 
A vigorous resistance was made by wooden machines, can- 
non, andaspecHes of artificial fire. peculiar to the £ast; 
but the intrepidity of Albuquerque and his followers 
finally triumphed. He expelled all the native troops, and 
became complete master of the city. He immediately be- 
gan to erect a strong fort out of the materials of the shai* 
tered palaces ; he settled the government on that finn yet 
conciliatory principle which distinguished his policy ; and 
opened negc^iations with Siam, Java, and Sumatra, firora 
which countries it is even asserted that he received friendly 
embassies. 

During Albuquerque's absence on this expedition* the 
sabaim mustered his forces, and sent a powerftil army 
voder successive commanders, who forced their way intp 
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die island of 0oa, erected tlliere a stnmg'fort called Benanlet^ 
and pressed thci city very closely. The viceroy, having at last 
Arrived with a considerable reinforcement, obliged the en- 
emy to raise the siege, but was completely repSlsed in an 
attack on the garrison ; and it was not tUl after repeated 
assaults that he was able to drive the enemy from their 
fortress, and finally estaUish the Portugnese supremacy 
in Goa. 

. The viceroy again resumed his plans of distant conquest, 
but was baffled in two successive attempts upon Aden, 
then the chief emporium of the Red Sea. At length he 
ecjttipped a great armament to achieve the most favourite 
object of his ambition. With 1500 European and 600 
Asiatic troops he sailed against Ormus, where his strength 
was considered so formidable that the king did not venture 
to oppose his demand for permission to erect a fort. Hav- 
injgf performed this task with his usual diligence, he forth- 
-with suggested the great convenience of transporting to 
this station all the cannon in the city. The unfortunate 
monarch, conscious of the state to which he was reduced, 
felt it no longer possible to refuse even this request ; and 
the celebratS Ormuz became coiiipletely a Portuguese es- 
tablishment. 

It may be observed^ that we have passed rapidly over 
« these last exploits, as being perfonned in countries beyond 
the limits of India. 

This brilliant career was approaching to its close, Al- 
buquerque was now somewhat advancra in years, and his 
constitution, exhausted by so many toils^ began to exhibit 
symptoms of decay* Finding his health in an infirm 
state, he became anxious to revisit Goa. As he passed 
alonff the coast of Cambay letters arrived with tidings 
which struck him to the heart. A new fleet luul come 
out, and Lope Soarez, the name of all others which, he 
most detested, not cmly commanded it, but was appointed 
to supersede him as Governor of India. New officers 
were nominated to the principal vessels and forts,— rail of 
them known to be most hostile to his interest. His power 
and influence, he felt, were at an end. The Portuguese 
writers, always silent on every thing which might affect 
the credit of their sovereign, give- no hint of the motives 
that induced him to cast off so suddenly the man who hafi 
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conquered for him a great empire. European cobik«iB]Ion% 
it maj be presumed, possessed the ear of the monarchy 
and might whisper that the viceroy wan hecoming to» 
great to continue a subject. There was not even a letter 
or any other mark of honour to soften this deep disgrace. 

The death-blofw had now been given to Albuquerque^ 
who no longer wished to live. Amra his agonies, it was 
suggested to him that tly; attachment of his adherents Was 
so devoted as might enable him to defy the mandate of an 
ungrateful master, and still remain raler of the Indian 
seas. He seems to have opened his mind for a moihent to 
the temptation, but finally repelled it, and sought only in 
the' grave a refuge for his wounded pride and honour. 
Violently agitated, refusing food and refteshment, and call- 
ing every hour for death, he could not be lonf of finding 
it. As his end approached, he was persuaded to write a 
short- letter to the king in favour of his son, expressed in 
the following proud and pathetic terms : ** Senor,— -This 
is the last letter which, in the agonies of death, I write to 
your highness, of the. many which I have written during 
the ^ong period of my life, when I had the satisfaction «? 
serving you. In your kingdom I have a ilon, by name 
Braz de Albuquerque, whom I entreat your highness to 
favour as my services may merit. As for the affairs of 
India, they will speak for themselves and for me.*' Feei* 
ing that he must die before reaching Goa, bis mind became 
tranquillized ; he ascribed the present change to the ordi- 
nation of Providence, and turned all his thoughts to that 
other world on which he was about to enter. A light 
barge sent before him brought out the vicar-general, who 
administered to him the sacraments of the church ; and 
on the morning of the 16th Deeember, 1615, he expired. 
He was carried in pomp to the shore, where his funeral 
was celebrated by the tears both of tiie P6rtuguese and 
of the natives^ whose hearts he had completely, attadied 
to him. Thus died Alphonso d' Albuquerque, who stood 
foremost among his eountrymen, and ranks with the great- 
est naval commanders of modem Ecypt. 

At his death the Portuguese empire in the East, so re* 
eently founded, had reached its utmost limits. ' Only a few 
points on the remoter coast of Africa, and two or three 
■aitlements on the shore of Goromandel, wetv afterward 
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added to it. This empire, accoiding to the boast of their 
historian Faria y Sousa, stretched from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the frontier of China, and comprehended a coast 
12,000 miles in extent. It is impossible, however, not to 
observe, that this is somewhat of an empty boast, since 
over this immense space there were not perhaps more than 
thirty factories established, and the nearest sometimes 
separated by upwards of a thousand miles. In many, per* 
haps in most cases, they possessed not a spot of ground 
beyond the walls of the fortress. Their real dominion 
was on the ocean, where their shipB, armed and manned 
in a manner superior to those of the native powers, were 
▼ictoriouB in almost every encounter. This species of em* 
pire, with the exclusive commerce between Europe and 
India, they retained for upwards of a century. Their 
history, during this period, consists chiefly of the struggles 
to maintain their ground against the natives, whom their 
domineering, bigoted, and persecuting spirit soon inspired 
with the bitterest enmity. These contests, which ended 
usually in the repulse of the latter, and in the two parties 
being replaced in their wonted position, are too monoto* 
nous to justify a detailed narrative. One or two of these 
disputes, however, were so memorable as to deserve to be 
here recorded. 

In 1636, Nuno da Cunha, then ffovemor-general^ ob» 
tained permission to erect a fort at Uie important city of 
Diu, in a situation highly favourable for trade, but which 
brought his people in contact with the powerful kingdoms 
of Cambay and Guzerat. Badur, kin^ of the former of 
these nations, who at £rst welcomed their approach, soon . 
began to view them with jealousy. In a visit that he 
paid to the settlement a scuffle ensued, in which he him- 
self was killed, while the governor and several of the £u* 
ropean chiefii shared the same fate. Sylveira, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, made the greatest efforts to justify 
the conduct of his countrymen in the eyes of the nativesi 
and appeared at first to have succeeded ; yet there still 
remained a leaven of discord. This was strongly fomented 
by Khojah Zo&r, a Moorish chief, who had at first em- 
braced, with apparent zeal, the cause of the Poztugoese^ 
but afterward became their bitterest enemy, Tluough 
him a great force was levied in Guzerat, with which 8w» 
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man Pasha, the governor of Cairo, was ordered by the 
grand seignior to co-operate. This officer sailed from 
Suez with seventy galleys, having on board 7000 of the 
best Turkish soldiers, and a superb train of artillery. He 
was joined on his arrival by upwards of 60,000 troops of 
Guzerat, and early in September, 1538, laid close siege to • 
the Portuguese fort. Sylveira had only 600 men, many 
of whom were sickly ; and in consequence of an interreg- 
num in the general government, occasioned by tile appoint- 
ment of Garcia de Noronha to Supersede Nuno da Cunha, 
no succours were received from Goa. He, however, pre- 
pared for resistance with the utmost vigour ; and the siege 
which he sustained is considered one of the most memo- 
rable in the annals of Portuguese domination in A^ia* 
Exploits of the most daring valour were achieved, the 
women vying with the other sex in courage and enthusiasm. 
Donna Isabella de Vega assembled the females within the 
fort, and, representing that all the men were required to 
bear arms against the enemy, induced them to undertake 
the laborious tadc of repairing the works shattered by the 
incessant fire of the batteries. Ann Fernandez, lady to a 
physician, ran from post to post, even while the assault 
was hottest, cheering and encouraging the soldiers ; and 
her son falling in one of the attacks, she carried away his 
body, then returned to the scene of combat, and remained 
till the close, when she went to perform his obsequies. 

Under the impulse of this enthusiasm, the enemy were 
defeated in successive attempts, made during several weeks, 
to carry the fortress by storm. The garrison, however, 
. who suffered in each attack, were at length reduced to less 
than half their original number, and these so exhausted 
that they could ill continue such severe exertions. The 
enemy, wearied out and exasperated with the length and 
obstinacy of the defence, determined to make one grand 
and desperate effort. They first began by withdrawing 
their galleys, as if intending to raise the siege, then at 
midnight suddenly returned, and immediately applied sca- 
ling-ladders to the sea-wall. The garrison were instantly 
roused, and hastened to meet the attack ; but the *enemy 
persevered with such fury that they at length forced an 
entrance into one of the principal bulwarks. They were 
repulsed by an almost preternatural valour, and are re- 
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ported to have had 1500 men killed and wounded in the 
aasault. But after so long and desperate a conflict, the 
Portuguese had not above forty soldiers fit for di^ty ; Syl- 
veira was already oppressed by the most gloomy apprehen* 
flions, when, to his joyful surprise, he found that the 
enemy had made their last effort. Solyman, not aware, it 
may be presumed, of the desperate situation of his adver> 
sary, weighed anchor on the 5th November, and set sail 
for Egypt with all his fleet. 

Khojah Zofar, who continued to retain the supreme 
sway in Guzerat, still cherished the most inveterate ran- 
cour against the Portuguese. Seven years.after the period 
now mentioned, he assembled an army nearly as large as 
the former, and invested the castle of Diu, defended by 
Don Juan Mascarenhas with a garrison of only 210 men. 
With this slender force the governor most stoutly and gal- 
lantly maintained his post, keeping up a very destnictive 
fire on the besiegers. The King of Cambay, who had 
come in the firm expectation of witnessing the fall of the 
castle, was so alarmed by a ball which penetrated his tent 
And killed an ofiicer by his side, that he departed, leaving 
his generals to prosecute the siege. Khojah Zofar had 
his head carried off by a cannon-shot ; but his son, Rumi 
Khan, inherited his daring spirit, as well as his enmity to 
Christians. Notwithstanding the valour with which the 
besieged repulsed every assault, their numbers were gradu- 
ally thinned, and they began to sufler the extremities of 
famine. At length Alvaro de Castro brought a reinforcement 
of 400 men ; but these troops, having insisted on being led 
out against the enemy, were driven back after sufllering a 

Seat loss. In October^ 1646, however, the new viceroy, 
on Juan de Castro, one of the ablest and most distin- 
guished of the Portuguese officers, arrived ; and havin/sr a 
powerful armament, he considered himself in a condition im- 
mediately to commence ofiensive operations. He broke 
through the enemy's intrenchments, obliged them, to give 
battle, and drove them, with prodigious slaughter, into the 
city. Thence they sallied with 8000 men, wh<Hn De Castro 
totally routed, and, entering along with the fugitives, was 
soon master of Diu ; but he stained his glory by ^ving it 
up to indiscriminate plunder and massacre. He returned 
to Goa on the lUh April, 1546, and mode a most splendid 
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triumphal entry, with mnsic playing, his brows adorned 
with laurel, and the royal standard of Cambay dragged be- 
hind him. The streets were hung with silk, and resounded 
with acclamations. Queen Catherine, however^ on receiY- 
ing the account of tins ostentatious procession, is said to 
haTe remarked that the goremor had indeed conquered like 
A Christian, but had triumphed like a pagan. 

De Castro held the office of viceroy only from 1545 to 
1548, during which time he established a high reputation, 
and made the Portuguese name dreaded over all the coasts 
of India. He appears to have been zealous in the service 
of his country, and singularly disinterested ; since, after 
holding the government durine the period we have men- 
tioned over this rich province, ne died in extreme -poverty. 
But the dreadful barbarities of which he was guilty, though 
they do not seem to have revolted the historians of his own 
country, must stain his glory in the view of all nations pos- 
sessing more humane feelings. 

The most critical situation in which the Portuguese set- 
tlements were ever placed was in 1570, under the govern- 
ment of Don Luis de Ataide. Adel Khan and Mizam-al- 
Muik, two distinguished ojQicers under the Mogul, formed 
an alhance with the zamorin ; and all three agreed to unite 
in expelling this foreign people from the coasts of India. 
The siege of Goa, considered the most important enterprise, 
was undertaken by Adel Khan, who collected for this pur- 
pose his whole force, estimated at 100,000 men, and com- 
manded it in person. His army ^>ent eight days in defil- 
ing through tne Ghauts ; after which, being encamped in 
tents ranged in straight tines, in that regular and magnifi- 
cent order observed by tie Mogul soldiers, it presented the 
appearance of a handsome and spacious city. The viceroy 
was apparently taken by surprise, not having in Goa above 
700 troops, vdth 1300 monks and armed slaves. By stop- 
ping a fleet about to sail for Europe^ he might have obtained 
a rmnforcement of 400 men ; but he intrepidly rejected this 
resource on account of the inconvenience which would be 
occasioned at home from the vessels not azrivine. He was 
also, perhaps, ambitious to show that he could defend €h>a 
with only its own garrison, and such soldiers as might be 
obtained from the neighbouring settlements. The enemy 
began a saies of most formidable attacks, attempting first 
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Co CT0S8 into the island. Don Luis, however, not only tie* 
fended it with success, but, on receiving some reinforce- 
ments, made repeated sallies into their quarters, on which 
occasions his troops acted with their usual courage and har- 
baritj. Having killed numbers of the natives, the soldiers 
sent into the city cart-loads of heads, to afford to the people 
the savage encouragement derived from this spectacle. At 
the end of two months Adel Khan began to despair, and 
even opened a correspondence with the governor ; but as 
each party not only concealed his wish for a termination of 
the siege, but assumed an air of haughty defiance, the ne- 
gotiation made very slow progress. Ataide received various 
reinforcements, particularly one of 1500 men from the Mo- 
luccas, and was thus rendered so strong that the enemy 
could scarcely cherish any ho^e of success. The Moorish 
general, however, observing a point which from confidence 
in its natural strength had been less carefiilly guarded, re- 
solved on a desperate attempt to effect a passage. On the 
13th April, Solyman Aga, his captain of the guards, made 
an attack so sudden and vigorous, that in spite of the most 
desperate resistance, part of his troops forced their way 
into the island ; but tbe Portuguese soon mustered their 
forces, and, after a brisk conflict, drove back or cut in pieces 
the whole of the assailants. Adel Khan, who viewed from 
the opposite bank this obstinate engagement and the dis- 
comfiture of his troops, was equally enraged and disheart- 
ened. From this time all his operations were conducted in 
a languishing manner ; yet his pride induced him to perse- 
vere K>r several monthsu longer, till about the and of August 
he struck his tents, and withdrew from before the city, 
after sustaining during the sie^ a loss of 12,000 men. 

Meantime, Nizam-ul-Mulk, in fulfilment of his part of 
the stipulation, advanced with an army equally formidable 
against Chaul, then a settlement of considerable importance 
near Bombay. The defence of this place appeared still 
more hopeless, it being situated entirely on the continent, 
and defended only by a sin^e wall, with a fort little supe- 
rior to a common house. The governor-general was there- 
fore advised to withdraw his troops without any attemjpt at 
resistance. But he formed a more courageous resolution ; 
and Luis Freyre d'Andrada, the commander of the town, 
having his garrison reinforced to 2000 men, undertook t(» 
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supply an defidencie* by his yalour and genius. After soma 
imsuccessful attempts to cany the place by a coup dt moMCy 
the enemy opened a regular and formidable battery of sev- 
enty cannon. At the end of a month the town had snflfered 
considerable injury ; the wall was entirely beaten down, and 
the assailaats were attacking house after house. Each 
mansion, however, was successively oonver^ into a spe- 
cies of fortress, and defended with the utmost obstinaej. 
The Moors, attempting a general assault, penetrated the 
city at different points, but at each were finally driven 
out. In one house that the Portugnese were obliged to 
evacuate they had lodged a mine, which unfortunately 
sprang before they left it, and killed forty-two of their num- 
ber ; while another dwelling was defended six weeks, and 
a third during a whole month. In the beginning of June^ 
when the siege had continued nearly half a year, and many 
thousands of the besiegers had perished, some overtures 
were made for an acconmiodation, but without any result. 
The nizam then renewed the attack with greater vijEoar 
than ever, and carried successively the monastery of St. 
Dominic, the houses'of Nuno Alvarez and of Gonzalo Me* 
nesez. This progress was too slow to fulfil his object, but 
it encouraged him to attempt one grand and desperate as- 
sault. On the S9th June the whole army rushed fi>rward 
with barbarous shouts against the ruined works, on which 
the small band of Portuguese had taken their stand. The 
artillery, in full play, utemately illumined the air and 
wrapped it in darkness. The shodk was terrible ; the enemy 
planted their colours on several of the remaining bulwarks, 
and seemed repeatedly on the eve of obtaining full posses- 
sion of the city ; but the valout of the Portuguese was 
always in the end triumphant. The Moorish general, after 
continuing the attack till night, drew off his army, and soon 
after opened a negotiation which terminated in a league 
offensive and defensive. 

The zamorin mani&sted little zeal to fulfil his part in the 
grand alliance; indeed, on seeing the Portuguese hard 
pressed by the two other confederates, he offered (m certain 
oonditions to withdraw firom it altogether, and conclude a 
separate treaty. But the pride of Ataide disdained, even in 
this extreme jieril, to purchase peace by any humiliating 
concession. He defied the monarches power, tzusting to hie 
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0W& talent and the prowess of his countrymen to extrleato 
him from every difficalty. The zamorin then sent some 
small aid to the nizam, and afterward laid siege to Ghde, a 
fort about two miles from Calicut. But this place beiiu 
defended with the usual Tigour, and its garrison reinforce^ 
he was obliged to withdraw ; hence, this formidable combi' 
nation, which had comprehended the greatest powers of 
Southern India, was, by the conduct and valour of the Por^ 
tuguese governor and troops, entirely dissolved. 

Oj these and other achievements, the subjects of Portu- 
gal during the whole of the sixteenth century maintained 
their possessions on the coasts and ^eir supremacy in the 
seas of India. Bven after their energies and courage had 
given way, the high name which they had established de- 
terred the unlives from any attempt to shake off the yoke. 
But about the year 1600 a new enemy appeared, much more 
formidable than any power which they had yet encountered 
in that quarter of the globe. The Dutch, driven to despe- 
ration by the tyranny of Philip II., had revolted agamst 
Spain, and after a long, hard, and glorious strug^e, raised 
themselves to the rank of an independent repubhc. Even 
before the neighbouring states had fully recognised them in 
this character they had gained the reputation of being the 
first naval power in Europe. Owing to the narrow extent 
of their territory, they themselves, as well as the multitude 
of refugees who sought among them the enjoyment of civH 
and rehgious Uberty, were indEiced to seek on the ocean the 
source of subsistence and wealth. The happy situation of 
their coasts, both for commerce and fishery, had already led 
to considerable progress in these branches of industry, 
which now attained a magnitude before unexampled in 
modem times. After embarking so deeply in these pur- 
suits, their attention could not mil to be attracted by (he 
trade of India, to which has always been assigned an over^ 
rated importance. They were not, however, yet prepared 
to encounter the naval armaments of Spain and Fortufal, 
which ffuarded with the most jealous care all the approaches 
to the Indian seas. Th^ were hence induced to attempt a 
passage by the north of Asia, which the imperfect know- 
ledge then possessed respecting the extent of that c<Mitineiit 
and the diaracter of its Arctic shores led mariners to regard 
at not impracticable. Three eoccessive expeditions w«i0 
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accordingly sent, chiefly under the command of Barents ; 
the last of which was obliged to winter on the dreary shores 
of Nova Zembla. But they failed altosrether in their hope 
of- discovering a north-east passase, which, if it does at all 
exist, must, it was found, be too circuitous and encumbered 
to be ever productive of any practical utility. 

The Dutch now felt the impossibility of rivalling the Por- 
tuguese by any other route than that round the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and their courage and resources having been 
augmented in the course of a successful struggle for liberty, 
they no longer hesitated to brave ail the dangers of this un- 
dertaking. The necessary information was obtained through 
Cornelius Houtman, who collected it during a long residence 
at Lisbon. The jealous government there, displeased with 
his active and diligent inquiries, threw him into prison, 
whence he was liberated only on the payment of a consid- 
erable ransom. By his instructions, the Dutch in three 
months had equipped a squadron of four vessels, well armed, 
and provided with the materials of trade. Houtman set out 
in the autumn of 1596, and after a tedious voyage, without, 
however, encountering any material opposition or obstruc- 
tion, arrived off Bantam in the island of Java. He was at 
first extremely well treated, but afterward, seemingly through 
his own rashness and violence, became involved in a quar- 
rel with the king, was thrown into prison, and obtained re- 
lease only by sacrificing part of his investment. He then 
effected a safe return to Europe, where he was received 
with the highest exultation, having evinced the practica- 
bility of a fleet finding its way, without molestation from 
the enemy, to those remote and opulent shores. The ori- 
ginal compsmy, augmented by one more recently formed, 
sent out early in 1599 a fleet of eight ships, under the joint 
command of Houtman and Van Neck. They reached the 
coasts of Sumatra and Java, where they carried on a suc- 
cessful traffic ; and at length the second of these officers re- 
turned to Amsterdam with four ships laden with spices and 
other valuable commodities. 

This favourable commencement encouraged the Dutch to 
prosecute the Indian trade vrith the utmost activity. Seve- 
ral new companies began their operations without being in- 
vested with any exclusive privileges, or apparently actuated 
by any hostile rivalry. Mutually aiding and co-operating 
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with each otiier, they soon raised the trade to the lugfaest 
pitch of prosperity. In 1600, not five years after the first 
of their squadrons had sailed round the Gape, the butch 
sent out forty vessels, bearing from 400 to 600 tons, and by 
their superior diligence and punctuality had ahnost com- 
pletely supplanted the Portufuese in the spice trade. Hith- 
erto they had studiously shunned any intierference with 
that people, selecting the spots not occupied by them ; while 
the latter seem not to have ventured on any violent mea- 
sures to enforce their monopoly. However, the Dutch, as 
they became stronger, began to form schemes for the expul- 
sion of their rivals. They studied by every art to foment 
the discontent of the natives, who had themselves begun 
to observe that the Portaguese were more intent on- con- 
quest than commerce, and who were besides disgusted with 
the harsh means employed for inducing them to renounce 
the Mohammedan ^th. Impelled by thes^ motives, the 
Malays at Acheen, aided by some Dutch volunteers, sur- 
prised the fort which the subjects of Portugal had erected 
m the bay, and made a general massacre of the garrison. 
They were deprived in a similar manner of several of their 
stations on the Molucca Islands, losing in this way some 
important seats of trade, while those of the Hollanders 
were continually extended. 

Philip II., who on the death of Don Sebastian had seized 
the crown of Portugal, felt highly indignant at finding his 
people expelled from these valuable possessions by the arms 
of a rebellious province, which his own oppressions had 
driven into resistance, and, in foct, raised to its present 
maritime greatness. Having learned that the Dutch East 
India fleet was expected home, he fitted out an aimament 
of thirty ships, mostly of a large size, and sent them to in- 
tercept the enemy. Near the Gi^ de Verd Islands this 
squadron met eight of their vessels going out under the 
command of Spilbergen; but the latter, by their bravery 
and skilfiil manoeuvres, succeeded in beating off their assail- 
ants, and made their way to India without any serious loss. 
Philip from this time seems to have given up every attempt 
to contend at sea with this rising people, and directed all 
his efforts, (hough without effect, to subjugate them by 
Diilitaiy force. He contented himself with issuing procla^ 
BUitioiis, prohibiting them, under the severest penalties 
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from trading in any of the Spanish possessions. The Por- 
tuguese in India, aided by the Spaniards from the Philip- 
pines, still kept up a harassing piratical warfare, to which 
the Dutch determined to put a stop by wresting from their 
antagonists all the remaining settlements in the Spice 
Islands. . In 1605 they reinforced their fleets with nineteen 
iiresh vessels, having on board two thousand veteran sol- 
diers. They then invested and successively reduced all the 
forts which their opponents had erected in the islands of 
Amboyna and Tidore, capturing the shipping which lay 
under their protection, and finally lading their own with 
valuable spices. The supremacy of the Dutch in the Indian 
seas was thus fully established. 

To complete this triumph, the Admiral Mateiief sailed 
against Malacca, which the Portuguese had made the^capital 
of their possessions in the more eastern islands. The place, 
however, was so well prepared for defence, that after seve* 
ral weeks spent in the most vigorous efiforts, he gave up the 
attempt. But what was his surprise when, on reaching 
Amboyna, he was saluted with a hot fire, and saw the Span- 
ish flag flying on the walls of the castle ! This revolution 
had been e&cted by a naval force from the Philippines, 
which, taking advantage of his absence, had sailed to those 
important islands, and, finding them almost defenceless, 
completely reduced them. Mateiief was at first a little dis- 
concerted } but, encouraged by the valour of his men, he 
landed, attacked the fortress, and carried it by storm, mak- 
ing, as was too common, a general massacre of the unfor- 
tunate garrison. Inspirited by this success, he proceeded 
against the other settlements, and in two months brought 
them again completely under the dominion of his country- 
men. 

The Dutch were soon afterward induced to form a settle- 
ment in the island of Ceylon. ^ In 1605 an expedition was 
sent thither under the command of De Weert, who was at 
first favourably received. Having, however, not only vio- 
lated a solemn engagement in the first instance, but having 
afterward, when he went to court, conducted himself with 
the katUeur which his countrymen had now generally as- 
sumed, he was seized and struck dead with a scimitar. His 
brave companions, who attempted with unequal strength to 
avenge his death, shared his fate* The tragical issue of 
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this adventure did not discourage Borth, the Dutch gov- 
ernor-general, who imputed the disaster of De Weert solely 
tp his rash and culpable violence, from sending a fresh ar- 
mament under Marcellus Boschkouveur, an officer of dis- 
tinguished talent and address. He arrived at the critical 
moment when the Portuguese were advancing from their 
principal settlement at Columbo in such force against 
Candy that the rajah scarcely hoped to be able to resist 
them. The Dutch commander, however, both by directing 
the operations of the Candians and by affording to them 
the aid of his own troops, gained for them a complete vic- 
tory. The powy of their rivals was thus humbled, while 
they themselves obtained from the grateful monarch ample 
liberty to form an establishment on the most advan.tageous 
footing/ But it was only in 1656, after a long and bloody 
struggle, that they gained the complete mastery over the 
subjects of Philip. In that year Columbo surrendered, after 
a siege of seven months, and the Portuguese were com- 
pletely expelled from Ceylon. We reserve for the chapter 
on the Enirlish Settlements in India the account of the con- 
test in which the Dutch were involved with our country- 
men, and the means that they used to thwart their success. 
Having obt^ned the complete command of the oriental 
islands, they determined to found a city which might be- 
come the capital of their Asiatic possessions and the centre 
of all their political and commercial transactions. They 
fixed upon Jacatra, near th^ eastern extremity of the south 
coast of Java, a very happy situation* commanding the 
route to the Spice Islands, and enjoying an easy communi- 
cation with Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes. Having over- 
come the resistance of the native powers, they founded a 
city, which, being named Batavia, from the ancient appel- 
lation of their country, was subsequently rendered by them 
a great and flourishing station. Europeans, however, 
suffer severely from its pestilential climate, the evils of 
which are increased by canals drawn round the place, and 
even through its very streets, exhaling in this tropical cli- 
mate the most pernicious vapours. 

The Dutch made repeated efforts to drive the Portuguese 
from Malacca, the capital of their possessions in this quar- 
ter of India. At length, in 1640, afler encountering an 
obstinate resistance, they effected their object. They then 
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became complete masters of the eastezn islands and seas^ 
with the exception of some settlements made by the English 
on the coast of Sumatra. But as the Hollanders never 
formed anj important or extensiTe establishment on the 
continent of India, to which this yolume specially relates, 
we have given only the above short summary of their orien« 
tal career. 

In the western provinces the Portuguese had chiefly to 
encounter the English, and they soon, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, found the contest very unequal. Notwithstanding 
their arts and influence with the Mogul, they were gradu- 
ally supplanted at Surat and the other ports of Guzerat by 
the superior power and policy of our countrymen. An ex- 
pedition joinUv undertaken by the English and Shah Abbas^ 
King of Persia, deprived them of Oimuz. The Iman of 
Mascat, seconded by the natives, expeUed them from most 
of their possessions on the coast of Africa. They were 
thus stripped of their vast dominions almost as rapidly as 
they had acquired them ; and now Goa and Mozambique, 
in a very decayed and reduced state, form nearly the sole 
remnant of that proud empire which formerly extended ovev 
■o great a part of the Eastern World. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Early English Voyages and SeitlemerUs, 

Importance always attached to Indian Trade— Mission by AlfVed— The 
English attempt to penetrate to India by the North-east, and tbroofli 
Russia— By the Nonh- west —Voyage of Drake— Of Cavendish— New- 
bery and Fitch, by way of Aleppo and Ormuz—Fiich visits many 
Parts of India— First EnglisJi Voyage by the Cape— Its Disasters— An 
Association formed — Voyage of Lancaster— Middleion — Michelbome— 
Keeling and others— Sharpey— Loss of his Vessel— Sir Henry Middle- 
ton<-His Adventures at Surat—Hippon— Settlements on Cororaandel 
— Saris— Profits of the Trade— Quarrels with the I^utcb— Massacre at 
Amboyna— Acquisition of Bombay — Settlements on the Coromandel 
Coast— In Bengal— Disputes with the Mogul— Company begin to form 
Plans of Conquesti 

From the first dawn of maritime enterprise andadveDture 
in Britain, the trade of India was contemplated as its grand- 
est object, — ^the chief fountain of commercial wealth. Into 
the sanguine conceptions formed on this subject there en- 
tered, no doubt, a considerable degree of illusion. A more 
enlightened school of political economy seems to have de- 
monstrated that agriculture and manufactures open more 
copious sources of prosperity than traffic of any description ; 
that the home trade, from its quick returns, is more produc- 
tive than the foreign ; and the intercourse between closely 
contiguous countries more valuable than that with distant 
regions. A commerce, therefore, of which the market is at 
the opposite extremity of the globe can never do more than 
employ the surplus capital of an already wealthy .commu- 
nity. Yet there were circumstances which, even at this 
early stage of mercantile enterprise, threw a peculiar lustre 
on the trade of India. The staple articles consisted of finer 
and richer fabrics than any that had yet been produced in 
the West ; diamonds, pearls, jewels the most beautiful and 
brilliant ; ppices, also, the most fragrant and grateful to the 
senses. The great scale, too, on which operations were 
conducted, and the large fortunes accumulated in certain 
instances, gave to this traffic a character of grandeur not 
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belongipg to the smaller transactions which took place 
within the limits of Britain or of Europe. Even the mys- 
terious remoteness of the regions that were to be the theatre 
of this intercourse, the train of adventure and uncertainty 
through which they were to be reached, heightened their 
attraction, and were altogether congenial to the spirit of 
that bold and enterprising age. 
> It may be proper here to observe that some record exists 
^ of a voyage from England to India at a much earlier period. 
Hakluyt has quoted two passages from different chronicles 
by William of Malmesbury, in which it is assented that King 
Alfred, in the year 883, sent Sighelmus, Bishop of Sher- 
bum, into the East, that he might present sifts at the shrine 
of St. Thomas. He is said to have happily performed this 
great undertaking, and to have returned laden with gems 
and rich spices, the produce of that celebrated region. 
Some of these commodities were still, when the chronicle 
was written, preserved in the church of Sherbum. Such 
an enterprise was worthy of that great monarch, whose 
views were far in advance of his age, and were doubtless 
more liberal and enlightened than those which the annalist 
here ascribes to him. But it must be very difficult on such 
meager notices to determine whether so very distant a mis- 
sion could at that period have been really executed by any 
one. Without pronouncing it absolutely impossible, we 
may be allowed to suspect that he merely reached those 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean to which Indiam com- 
modities have always, by some channel or other, been con- 
veyed in large quantities. 

The reign of Edward VI., and still more that of Eliza- 
beth, formed the era at which the spirit of industry and of 
naval enterprise received that impulse wfaioh has since car- 
ried them to so unprecedented a magnitude. Prior to that 
period Britain was surpassed in manufactures by the Flem»- 
ings, in navigation by the Italians, and still more by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. These last, then her bitterest 
enemies, she had seen, with grief and humiliation, gsm uxv- 
rivalled glory by discovering a new passage to the East and 
a new world in the West. They had thus ahnost com- 
pletely pre-occupied the ground of discovery and settteraent, 
•and were, moreover, prepared to defend it in the most vig- 
orous manner against all who should attempt any encroach- 
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ment. ' The Engtish, therefore, in the new career on which 
tfiey were ambitious to enter, had to encounter, not only the 
vast length and difficulty of the voyage, but the active op- 
position of the two greatest powers who at that time held 
the dominion of the ocean. 

But the nation was not to be deterred by such considera- 
tions ; nor was the ardour of discovery confined to mer- 
chants, whose estimates might have been more timid and 
cautious ; it was fully shared by courtiers, statesmen, and 
warriors. Under the auspices of Elizabeth there arose a^ 
galaxy of great men, brighter than had adorned any former 
period of English history. They began, however, by 
attempting to reach India by some new path undiscovered 
by* the Portuguese, and where there was no chance of 
coming in contact with these formidable rivals. The first 
great effort was made on the northern coast of Asia ; but, 
like that of the Dutch in a former age, it was founded on a 
most imperfect knowledge both of the great extent of that 
continent and of its dreary and frozen boundaries. The 
expedition, fitted out by a company of merchant-adventurers, 
and commanded by the gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby, with 
three well-appointed vessels, had a most disastrous issue. 
The commander was driven upon the coast of Lapland, 
where, in the ensuing winter, he and his crew perished by 
cold and (amine. Richard Cliancelor, however, with one 
of the vessels, reached the White Sea, and proceeded to 
Moscow, where he opened a communication with the court 
of Russia, then almost unknown in Western Europe. The 
adventurers, having made several other unsuccessful at- 
tempts by water in those high latitudes, conceived the idea 
of opening an intercourse with India across the Russian 
and Persian empires. They expended in vain much capital 
and enterprise in this arduous undertaking. Several of 
their agents penetrated across the Caspian into Persia, and 
eyen reached Bokhara, the capital of Independent Tartary. 
But at; length they became sensible that no goods could jpay 
the cost of such an immense circuit both by land and sea, 
besides the hazards and casualties attendant on the passage 
through the territory of so many barbarous nations. Even 
when this journey was the most prosperous, the goods could 
not be so cheaply conveyed as by the* direct route across 
PeiBia and Syna to Aleppo. 
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The next attempt was made by the north-west passage, 
round the Arctic shores of America. This continent was 
at that early era imagined to terminate at a high latitude in 
a point or cape, the passing of which would enable the 
mariner to enter the South Sea, and reach by a direct course 
the wealthy shores of India and Eastern Asia. Most in- 
trepid, energetic, and persevering efforts to effect this object 
were made by a succession of illustrious navigators, — Cabot, 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson ; and the pursuit has been con- 
tinued down to the present time. But though brilliant dis- 
plays have been exhibited of courage and heroism, and 
striking views obtained of the shores and their rude inhab- 
itants, every attempt to find a "regular passage to India by 
this route has ended in disappointment. 

The abortive and even calamitous result of successive 
efforts to penetrate by the northern extremity of the great 
continents, or by journeys over land, at length turned the 
attention of the English nation to the passage by the Cape 
of Good Hope as that from which alone any practical benefit 
could be derived. The exclusive right, however, to this line 
of navigation was claimed by Philip II., who had now suc- 
ceeded as King of Portugal ; and the claim was somewhat 
in unison with the laws generally admitted in that age re- 
specting distant discovery. The government was afraid of 
bringing itself into premature collision with the greatest 
monarch of the time ; while private and unarmed vessels, 
obliged to pass near the coasts of Portugal as well as of 
her numerous settlements in Africa and India, and exposed 
to meet her ships continually passing and repassing, could 
scarcely hope to escape her hostile attacks. 

But as the views of British navigators expanded, and 
their country began to rise to the first rank among maritime 
nations, a new path suggested itself, from which their 
haughty rivals would in vain seek to exclude them. Drake, 
after having served with distinction in the West Indies and 
on*the coast of America, conceived the design of penetrat- 
ing into the South Sea. The wealth acquired in his former 
expeditions was expended in fitting out five vessels, the 
largest not exceeding 100, and the smallest only 16 tons. 
He equipped them, very completely, taking on board rich 
furniture, fine specimens of British manufacture, and even 
a band of expert musicians. He prepared every meanB» in 
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diort, by which he might dazzle and conciliate the natives 
of the yaat and unknown regions which he was about to ex* 
plore^ He sailed from Plymouth on the 13th December, 
1577, and in August the following year he accomplished a 
passage through the Straits of Magellan. He then cruised 
for some months along the western coast of Spanish 
America, not hesitating to appropriate some rich prizes 
that presented themselves in the course of his voyage. 
Having obtained great wealth, though his fleet was reduced 
to a single vessel, he determined to attempt returning home 
by the north-west passage. He sailed to the coast of Cali- 
fornia, of which he claimed the discovery, and called it New 
Albion ; but finding his main object impracticable, he re- 
solved to eross the Pacific, and proceed to Europe by the 
Moluccas. He steered directly through the ocean, pausing 
nowhere till he found himself among the Spice Islands, the 
valuable productions of which were then the subject of 
general interest in the West. The King of Ternate, who 
Was in a state of hostility with the Portuguese, gave a 
friendly reception to the English navigator, who first beffan 
that commerce with India which has since been carried to 
so immense an extent. Having coasted along Java, he 
proceeded to the Cape, without touching at any part of the 
Asiatic continent. Having taken in supplies at Sierra 
Leone, he arrived at Plymouth on the 2dth September, 
1580, after a voyage of two years and ten months. His 
arrival was hailed with the utmost exultation by the British 
people, who regarded so successful a voyage as having 
raised to the highest pitch the naval glory of the realm. 
The queen, after some cautious delays, visited him on board 
his vessel, and conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
This brilliant career of Drake encouraged other com-^ 
manders to tread in his footsteps. Thomas Cavendish, a 
gentleman of extensive property in Suffolk, after having 
served his naval apprenticeship under Sir Richard Gren- 
vtlle, determined to sell his estate, and embark the produce 
in a voyage to the South Sea and round the world. Having 
left Plymouth on the 21st July, 1586, he reached early in 
1587 the western coast of South America, and, being r&- 
atrained by no very nice scruples, made a number of valu- 
able prizes. Stretching thence across the Pacific, he 
touched at Gaahaii} one of the group to which the Span- 
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iards give the appellation of Ladrones. He passed aftex^ 
ward through the Philippines, observing with surprise their 
extent and fertility, and holding communication with the 
natives, who expressed a decided preference of the English 
to the Spaniards, by whom these islands had been occupied. 
Sailing next through the Moluccas, and along the coasts of 
Floris and Sumbawa, he opened a friendly communication 
with some of the princes of Java ; and, following the 'course 
of Drake, reached England in September, 1688, by the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Notwithstanding the admiration excited by these two 
splendid voyages, they were on too large a scale to be con- 
sidered as models for commercial enterprise. Yet, inven- 
tion being now employed to discover some more suitable 
channel of intercourse, a body of adventurers resolved upon 
attempting one hitherto untried by Britons. They proposed 
to proceed up the Mediterranean, land on the coast of Syria, 
travel by way of Aleppo and Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, 
and to sail thence by Ormuz, in order to reach the coast ck 
Malabar. One Stevens, who had made a voyage in a Por- 
tuguese vessel to Goa, sent home a most favourable report 
of the fertility of the region in which that city was placed, 
the opportunities it afforded for trade, and the liberality with 
which the port was opened to vessels of every nation. John 
Newbery and Ralph Fitch, the chief adventurers in this 
undertaking, were furnished with two letters ; the first to 
the Mogul Emperor Akbar, under the title of «* Zelabdim 
Echebar, King of Cambaya ;" it solicited his kind offices 
to men who had come from a remote part of the world to 
trade in his dominions, promising reciprocal aid and kind- 
ness to his subjects. The other, to the King of China, was 
expressed in nearly the same terms. The travellers set out 
early in 1588. 

Mr. Newbery's letters from Aleppo and Babylon (Bagdad) 
relate chiefly to commercial subjects. In regard to the 
latter place, he complains that the sale of goodA*was very 
slow and diflScult ; though, had he been well provM^d with 
^oney, he might have obtained abundance of v^lUable spices 
at very i^easonable rates. From Bagdad he proceeded to 
Bassora, and then to. Ormuz, where he was allowed at first 
to carry on business without molestation. In six days, 
however, a charge was raised against the English by one 
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Micba«l Stcopencf an Italian, jealous of rivals in a trade 
which he himself had found very lucrative ; whereupon both 
Newbery and his companion Fitch were arrested and thrown 
into prison. The former writes in considerable dismay to 
his associates at Bassora, saying, " It may be that they will 
cat our throats, or keep us long in prison. God*8 will be 
done !" They were soon sent to Goa ; but immediately 
upon their arrival, afler a tedious voyage, they found them- 
selves again in confinement. The chief charge related to 
Captain (Sir Francis) Drake, who was stated, in sailing by 
Malacca, to have fired two balls at a Portuguese galleon. 
IVewbery professed total ignorance as to this transaction, 
which, in fact, could in no shape be brought home to him. 
He represented how unjust it was, that whilfe French, Flem- 
ings, Qermans, Turks, Persians, Muscovites, all the nations 
of Europe and Asia, were allowed freely to reside and traffic 
at Goa, Englishmen alone should be thus barbarously 
treated. He was, however, remanded to prison ; but after 
being kept in confinement for about a month, was set at 
liberty, having been required to sign a bond amounting to 
SOOO pardaos not to quit Goa without permission. At the 
time of writing he had no inclination to leave it, having 
taken a house in one of the principal streets, and finding 
his mercantile transactions very advantageous. He met 
with much friendship from Stevens, who had formerly been 
a student at New College, Oxford, and had entered the ser- 
vice of the Archbishop of Gea ; also from John Linscot, or 
Iiinschoten, an intelligent Dutch navigator. 

According to the accounts given aflerward by Fitch, these 
favourable appearances proved delusive. They had many 
of their goods purloined, were obliged to give large presents, 
and to spend much money in procuring sureties. Having 
after a residence of five months made an appeal to the gov- 
ernor, they received a very sharp answer, being told that 
they would be better sifted ere long, and that there was 
further matter against them. This reply struA them with 
•very serious alarm lest they should be made slaves, or, ac- 
cording to some hints that were dropped, be exposed to the 
strapado. They determined, while they yet enjoyed any 
melSLSure of liberty, to efifect their escape, and on the 5th 
April, 1685, fled out of the town. Proceeding into the in- 
terior of India, they passed through Bellergan (Belgaum), 
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vrhere there was a great market for diamonds and other 
precious stones ; after which they came to the royal city of 
Beejapore. Here they saw all the pomp of Hindoo idolatry, 
the neighbouring woods being filled with numberless tem- 
ples and idols. '* Some be like a cow, some like a monkey, ^/ 
some likie peacocks, and some like the devil." Fitch, whoi'^'^ 
is now the narrator, was struck with the majesty of the 
war-elephants and the abundance of gold and silver. He 
proceeded to Golconda, which he describes as a fdir and 
pleasant city, the houses well built of brick and timber, in a 
country abounding with delicious fruits, and having in its 
vicinity rich diamond-mines. He heard of Masulipatan as 
a great port enjoying a very extensive traffic. From Gol- 
conda he struck northward through the Deccan till he 
reached Burhanpoor, the capital of Candeish. He repre- 
sents the countiy to be surprisingly fertile and j^opulous, 
though the houses were built only of earth and thatch ; and 
in the rainy season, which now prevailed, the streets were 
rendered almost impassable by streams oif water. Fitch 
viewed with surprise the matrimonial arrangements of the 
Hindoos, seeing boys of eight or ten married to girls of five 
or six, and these unseemly unions being celebrated wiUi 
extraordinary pomp, the two parties riding through the 
streets " very trimly decked, with great piping and plac- 
ing." He passed next through Mandoway (Mandoo), the 
former csLpital of Malwa, which he delineates as a very 
strong town built on a high rock, which it had cost Akbar 
twelve years to reduce. Thence he proceeded to Agra, a 
great and populous city, superior to London, well built of 
stone,' and having fair and large streets. The court, how- 
ever, then resided at Fatepoor, which, according to him, 
was still larger though less handsome than the other. 
Being a place of decidedly inferior importance, it must haw 
derived this ^temporary greatness from being the residence 
of the court and camp of Akbar. The whole way between 
these great* cities resembled a market, ^ as fiill as though a 
man were still in a town." He was struck by seeing the 
grandees conveyed in little carts carved and gilded, covered 
with silk or very fine cloth, and drawn by two little bulls of 
the size of dogs. On the banks of the Jumna he had an 
opportunitpr of witnessing the various ceremonies and ablu- 
tions performed by the Bramios. **They come to the 
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water, and have a string about their necks made with great 
ceremonies, and lave up water with both their hands. 
Though it be never so cold, they will wash themselves in 
cold water. They pray in the water naked, and dress their 
meat and eat it naked, and for their penance they lie flat 
upon the earth, and rise up and turn themselves about 
thirty or forty times, and used to heave up their hands to 
the sun, and to kiss the earth with their arms and legs 
stretched jalong out. Their wives do come by ten, twenty, 
and thirty together to the water-side, singing, and there do 
wash themselves, and then use their ceremonies." He saw 
also a number of naked beggars, of whom great account 
was made. One in particular appeared " a monster among 
the rest;" his beard' of enormous growth, his hair hanging 
more than half down his body, his nails two inches long ; 
'< he would cut nothing from him, neither would he speak ; 
he would not speak to the king." The Bramins are repre- 
sented by Fitch, as also indeed by modem travellers, to be 
** a crafty people, worse than the Jews." 

On the departure of the travellers from Agra, William 
Leader, the jeweller, remained-in the service of Akbar, who 
allowed him a house, a horse, Ave slaves, and a regular 
pension. There must, therefore, have been some commu- 
nication held with that great emperor, of which, it is to be 
regretted, the narrator has omitted all the particulars. 

From Agra Fitch went to Allahabad, which he calls 
Prage, a corruption of the name Prayaga, signifying the 
junction of rivers, and therefore specially applied to the 
union of the Ganges and Jumna. He descended the former 
of these streams to Benares, and viewed with wonder that 
grand seat of Hindoo commerce and superstition, and the 
numerous and splendid temples with which it was filled. 
He beheld the idolatries of this country on a still greater 
scale than before ; almost every spot was filled with idols 
of various shapes and sizes, but none exciting any admira- 
tion ; " many of- them are black, and have claws of brass 
with long nails, and some ride upon peacocks and other 
fowls which be evil favoured, with long hawks' bills ; some 
with one thing, and some with another, but none with a 
good face. They be black and evil favoured, their mouths 
monstrous, their ears gilded and full of jewels, their teeth 
and eyes of gold, silver, and glass.'* The observances in 
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honoar of these uncouth deities .were also very various and 
fantastic, particularly the modes of ablution in the Gainges. 
" They never pray but in the water, and they wash them- 
selves over head, and lave up water with both their hands. 
Some of them will make their ceremonies with fifteen or 
sixteen pot^ little and great, and ring a little bell when 
they make their mixtures ; and they say divers things over 
their pots many times ; and when they have done they go 
to their gods, and strowe their sacrifices, which they think 
are very holy.*' He was witness also to the burning of 
wives on the death of their husbands, in failure of which 
** their heads be shaven, and never any account is made of 
them afterwards." When a person is sick, they are said 
to lay him all night before the idol, and if next morning 
there be no sighs of recoveiy, " his friends will come and 
sit a little with him, and cry, and afterwards will carry him 
to the water's side, and set him upon a little raft made of 
reeds, and so let him go down the river.'' A very odd pic- 
ture is also drawn of some marriage ceremonies to which 
the traveller was witness. The two parties are represented 
going into the water along with a priest, a cow, and a calf; 
** and the man doth hold his hand by the old man's hand, 
and the wife''s hand by her husband's, and all have the cow 
by the tail, and they pour water out of a brass pot upon the 
cow's tail, and then the old man doth tie him and her to- 
gether by their clothes. Then they give somewhat to the 
poor, and to the Bramane or priest uiey give the cow and 
calf, and afterwards go to divers of their idols and offer 
money, and lie down fiat upon the ground, and kiss it divers 
times, and then go their way." 

From Benares he preceded to Patenaw (Patns), once 
the capital of a kingdom, but then subject to Akbar. 
Though a large city, it contained only houses of earth and 
straw. The country was much infested by robbers wan- 
dering, like the Arabians, firom place to place ; whence we 
may conclude that the system of decoit-gBXiga was already 
in full force. The people were greatly imposed upon by 
idle persons assuming the appearance of sanctity. One of 
these sat asleep on horseback in the market-place, while the 
crowd came and reverentially touched his feet. <<They 
thought him a great man, but sure he was a lazy lubber. I 
left him there sleeping." Fitch came next to Tandci, In 
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Bengal, also sabject to Akbar, and thence made an excur- 
sion northward to Couche, whicl^ appears to be the country 
situated along the foot of the mountains of Bootan, being 
described as so moist that every district could be easily 
inundated knee-deep, and rendered impassable. The people, 
who appear attached to the religion of Boodh, showed the 
usual fantastic reverence for animal life, keeping hospitals 
for lame or aged creatures, and giving food to ants. Four 
days* journey beyond was the country Bottanter (Bootan), 
represented as of great extent, and filled with mountains so 
lofly that they could be seen at the distance of six days' 
journey. This report was correct, but imagination only 
could have induced the people to assert that from the top 
of these eminences the sea couid be descried. This region 
was frequented by iheichants from cold countries in the 
north, dressed in woollen cloths, hats, white hose, and 
boots (the Tartavs') ; and by othersi without beards, from a 
warm region in!the east (Ohipese). The former reported 
that their country contains a numerous breed of small but 
active horses, wlu>se long tails, cov^ed with a luxuriant 
growth of hair, formed an articli of ii^port into India, where 
they were ■ greatly valii^. 

Fitch how came southward. to Hugli (Hoogley), "the 
chief keep of the ^rtuguese," and undertook a journey 
through Orissa, the borders of which he found almost a wil- 
derness with few villages, ** grass longer than a man, and very 
many tygehi.'' The fiaven of Angeli, which we know not 
how to identify, was found the seat of a very great trade, 
frequented by vessels f)rom Sumatra, Malacca, and various 
quarters of India. Returning to the Ganges, he made an 
excursion also into the eiastem district of Tippara, whose 
inhabitants were engaged in almost continual warfare with 
the Mogen (Mugs) occupying the kingdom of Recon (Arra- 
can). Again reaching the river, he notices Serrepore (Se- 
Tampore), and several other towns situated on its lower 
branches. The people of this part of India, he observes, 
were in a state of regular rebellion against the Emperor 
Akbar, being favoured by the numerous islands and river- 
channels, and the facility of retreat from one to another. 
He justly characterizes the cotton fabrics in this district as 
of superior quality to those made in any other part of the 
empire. 
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From Serampore our traveller obtained a passage in a 
vessel to Negrais, in the kingdom of Pegu, and had an op- 
portunity of visiting that capital as well as Malacca, then a 
great Portuguese emporium, where he learned some particu- 
lars respecting China and Japan. Returning to Bengal, he 
*' shipped himself" for Cochin, and in his way touched at 
Ceylon, which he found *< a brave island, very fruitful and 
fair.** The Portuguese held a fort at Columbo, which the 
king ofkeiv attacked with a hundred thousand men, ** but 
naked people all of them," though partially armed with 
muskets. Having doubled Cape Comorin, and observed the 
extensive pearl-fishery upon this coast, he passed by Coulan, 
and reached Cochin, which he found by no means a desira- 
ble residence ; the water was bad, and victuals very scarce, 
the surrounding country producing neither com nor rice ; 
yet the want of a conveyance obliged him to remain there 
for eight months. The Zamorin of Calicut, he understood, 
continued still hostile to the Portuguese, and carried on a 
species of piratical war, sending out flotillas of four or five 
proas with fifty or siJtty men each, which swept the whole 
coast from Ceylon to Coa, Ubarding every vessel which they 
encountered. 

Leaving Cochin, Mr. Fitch sailed successively to Goa 
and Chaul, whence he obtained a pasi^age to Ormuz, after 
having achieved the most extensive journey that had yet 
-been performed through India by any European.* 

Although this expedition was executed in a manner cred- 
itable to the adventurers, and much information collected 
r^pecting the trade and commodities of India, still it was 
evident that commerce, carried on by a tract so circuitous^ 
and exposed to so many perils, could never be eifher very 
safe or' very profitable. It was, in fact, one of the channels 
by which the traffic had been conducted by the Venetians, 
who were much better situated for it than the English, and 
who had yet been unable, ever since the discovery of the 
passage by the Cape, to sustain the rivalry of the Portu- 
guese. The mercantile interest began now to contemplate 

* An ingenions writer, Maritime and Inland Diseoyery, vol. iii. p. 191, 
expresses a doubt as to the authenticity of this narrative. I am not able 
to discover on what this rests. It is inserted in the standard collection 
of Haklayt, and the narrative appears to me to bear every stamp of 
truth. 
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the last-meniioned route as alone affording the prospect of 
a secure and^ advantageous intercourse. It was guarded, 
however, with the most jealous care by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese ; and the British government, though then at 
war with these nations, hesitated in sanctioning arrange- 
ments which would shut the door against accommodation, 
Mr. Bruce found in the State-paper Office a petition pre- 
sented- in 1589 from sundry merchants, requesting to be 
allowed to send to India three ships and three pinnaces. 
The answer does not appear ; but in 1591 three ships were 
actually sent out under Captains Raymond, Kendal, and 
Lancaster, who sailed from Plymouth on the 10th April. . 
In August, when they reached the Cape, the crews had 
suffered so much from sickness that it was found necessary 
to send Captain Kendal's ship home with the invalids. The 
two others proceeded on their voyage ; but near Cape Cor- 
rientes they were overtaken by a most tremendous storm, 
in which the Raymond, the admiral's ship, was separated 
firom its companion, and appears to have perished. Lan- 
caster's vessel alone remained ; but four days after it was 
.visited with such a dreadful thunder-storm, that four men 
were killed on the spot, and all the others either struck bliiifl, 
severely bruised, or stretched out as on the rack. Having 
In some degree recovered, they sailed onwards, and reached 
the island of Comorro, where they look in a supply of water. 
The natives at first gave them no annoyance; but after 
confidence had beeil fully established, two parties of sixteen f^ 
each, when busily employed on shore, were suddenly sur* ' 
rounded by a vast troop of these treacherous people, and 
Lancaster had the distress-of seeing his men almost entirely 
cut in pieces, without the possibility of affording them any 
aid. Sailin'ff thence with a heavy heart, he touched at 
Zanzibar, where he found good anchorage, and put his 
vessel into tolerable repair ; but though not openly annoyed 
by the Portuguese, he learned that they had formed a 
scheme to attack his boat. Adverse gales now carried him 
out of his course till he approached the island of Socotora, 
when the wind becoming* favourable, he stood directly for 
Cape Comorin. He 'doubled it in May, 1592, and, having 
missed the Nicobar group, proceeded to Sumatra, and thence 
to the uninhabited islands of Pulo Penang, where he spent 
what he calls the winter, being the season distinguished by 
VoL. L— M 
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the heavy vales to which those seas are exposed in July an^ 
August. Sailing along the coast of Malacca, he fell in with 
three vessels of 65 or 70 tons, one of which struck to his 
boat alone, and as it was found to belong to certain Portu- 
guese Jesuits, he felt no scruple in making it a prize. 'De- 
termined to persevere in this practice, he stationed himseU' 
off the Straits of Malacca, through which the Portuguese 
vessels were obliged to pass in theh way to China and th0 
Moluccas. He soon took one of 250 tons from Negapat- 
nam, laden with rice. A fine ship of 400 tons from St. 
Thomas escaped ; but a short time afterward he fell in with 
a splendid galleon of 700 tons from Goa, which almost im* 
mediately surrendered. She was found richly laden with 
all the commodities fitted for the Indian market. The cap- 
tain and crew contrived by a stratagem to effect their 
escape; when Lancaster, displeased with the disorderly 
conduct of his own men, took out the most valuable articles, 
and allowed her to drive to sea. He then sailed for the Bay 
of Junsalaom (Junkseylon), where he obtained some pitch 
to refit his vessels, whence he made for the Point de Galle 
in Cevlon. There he took his station to wait for the Bengal 
and Pegu fleets, which were under the necessity of passing 
this way. But the seamen, satisfied with their success, 
and fatigued with so hard a voyage, insisted upon forthwith 
returning home. They Reached the Cape in the beginning 
of 1593, and; after a tedious voyage ^ound Africa, were 
obliged, by the scarcity of provisions and bread, to make for 
Trinidad. They entered by mistake the Gulf of Paria, 
whence they found their way through the whole group of 
the West Indies till they reached the Bermudas. In thi# 
quarter they were assailed by a viofent tempest, and driven 
back. The ship was finally carried out to sea, leaving the 
captain and crew pn a desolate island, where they must 
have perished but for some French vessels, which took them 
up and conveyed them to Dieppe. They arrived there on 
the 19th May, 1594, after a voyage of three years and two 
months, being double the time usually spent by the PortU" 
guese in this navigation. 

The ardour of the English seems to have been for some 
time chilled by the unfortunate issue of this expedition. On 
learning, however, that the Dutch in 1595 had sent out four 
vessels, they were inspired with a sentiment of emulation* 
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An association formed in 1599 subscribed 30,0002. to be em- 
ployed in fitting out three ships for the Indian trade. The 
queen not only gave her fullest sanction to the undertaking, 
but even sent out John Mildenhall as ambassador to the 
Great Mogul, to solicit the necessary privileges. Of this 
mission some account will be given in treating of the reien 
of the celebrated Akbar, who at that time occupied the 
throne of Hindostan ; but the envoy having died in Persia 
on his way home, his journey led to no practical result 
Before, however, he could have returned, the English ad- 
venturers bad begun to act. The first association merged 
in 1600 into one on a greater scale, having at its head 
George Earl of Cumberland, with two hundred and fifteen 
knights, aldermen, and merchants, who constituted the 
** Governor and Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies.** They were invested with the too ample privileges' 
which it was then customary to bestow on mercantile asso- 
ciations, being not only allowed to export bullion to the 
aifiount -of 30,000/., and English goods fbi the first four 
voyages without duty, but obtaining the right of exclusive 
trade in all the countries beyond the Cape. The charter 
"was granted for fifteen years, but liable to be annulled at 
any tune on two years' notice. They began on the footing 
pf a joint-stock company ; though, as the subscribers were 
slow in paying up their shares, a certain number of the 
most zealous took the concern altogether into their own 
hands, supplying t^e funds on condition of reaping the 
profits. They expended 68,373/., of which 39,771/. was in- 
vested in shipping, 28,742/. in bullion, and 6,860/. in goods. 
It was the wish of the court that Sir Edward Michelbome 
should be nominated to a command ; but the merchants 
intimated their resolution not to etnploy gentlemen, "but 
to sort their business with men of their own quality." 
They therefore appointed Lancaster, whose conduct in his 
former bold though unfortunate expedition was considered 
highly creditable to his spirit and talents. 

On the 2d of April, 1601,*this navigator sailed, having 
the command of five ships, varying from 600 to 130 tons. 
He passed the Cape of Good Hope without encountering 
any unusual difficulty. The almost exclusive objects of the 
Indian trade at this era were spices, pepper, cloves, and 
putmegs ; commodities found in Sumatra, Java, the Mo* 
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liicca and Banda Islands, without landing on any part of 
the continent. These first voyages, therefore, do not come 
within the proper limits of our present subject, and will de- 
mand only a cursory notice. After touching at Madagascar 
and Nicobar Islands, merely for the purpose of takmg in 
refrieshments, the coinmbdore proceeded direct to Acheen, 
the principal j^ort of Sumatra. . Notwithstanding the in- 
trigues bf the Portuguese, he concluded a commercial treaty 
with the king on favourable terms, and proceeded to lade 
his ships with pepper, which, however, proved so scarce 
and de^r that he became apprehensive of incurring the loss 
and, what he seems to have dreaded still more, the disgrace 
of returning home without a cargo.' From this anxiety he 
was relie^d by meeting a Portugueise vessel of 900 tons, 
of which he made a prize, and found it so richly laden with 
calicoes and other valuable goods, that he not only occupied 
all his tonnage, but could have filled more ships if he had 
had them. He did not, however, return immediately, but 
sailed to Bantte, where also he found the utmost facility 
in concluding a como^ercial treaty on satisfactory terms. 
Having sent forward a pinnace of 40 tons to the Moluccas, 
with instructions to prepare a lading of spices for a future 
expedition, he sailed for England. 

The next Heet, equipped in 1604, was commanded by 
Captain Middleton, who afterward, under the title of Sir 
Henry, acquired the reputation of being one of the most 
enterprising and distinguished of eastern navigators. He 
sailed on the 25th March from Gravesend, with tl^e-Red 
Dragon and three other ships, and an invested capital of 
60,450/. Afler a favourable voyage, having stopped no- 
where biit at Saldanha, near the Cape, he arrived in the end 
of December in the Road of Bantam. Here the vessels 
separated ; two remaining to take in a cargo of pepper, one 
going to Banda, while Middleton himself proceeded to the 
Moluccas. He found these islands the seat of a most furi- 
ous war, which the Dutch, in conjunction with* the King 
of Temate, were waging against the Portuguese and the 
King of Tidore. The former nation, from whom the Eng- 
lish commander considered himself entitled to expect a 
friendly reception, afforded subject, on the contrary, for his 
most bitter complaints. They represented the British as a 
mere band of pirates, and boasted that the King of Holland 
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was more powerful at sea than all Europe beside.}. Thus, 
portly by fear, partly by persuasion, they deterred the King of 
Temate from allowing^ any commercial intercourse ; and the 
Portuguese being masters at Tidore, Middleton does not ap- 
pear to have attempted any trade there, though he received 
a letter from the king imploring his aid and that of the Eng« 
lish monarch against the Dutch*. Captain Colthurst, who 
commanded the other ship, reached Banda, where he spent 
twenty-two weeks, without suffering any inconvenience ex- 
cept from the difficult navigation of those seas. 

The company was now threatened with a formidable 
rivalry. Sir Edward Michelbome, whom they had rejected 
as the commander of their furst expedition, obtained a license 
from government to undertake a voyage to various parts of 
the East. He carried with him only a ship and a pinnace, 
called the Tiger and the Tiger's Whelp. This navigator, 
however, did not confer any distinction upon his voyage 
either by discovery or commercial trajnsaction of the slight* 
est importance. lie did not even reach the Moluccas, but 
while in the Indian seas employed himself chiefly in pirati- 
cal practices, not against the Portuguese, for which the 
hostility between the two nations might have afforded spme 
pretext, but against all native vessels. He captured a Ja- 
panese junk, the crew of which first lulled the suspicions of 
the Englteh by courtesy and apparent cordiality, then sud- 
denly rose, and made a most desperate attempt to possess 
themselves of the vessel. Captain Davis was killed, and 
Michelbome escaped only by leaping into the hold, where, 
with his boatswain, carpenter, and a few seamen, he kept 
the Japanese at bay till he could open upon them such a 
fire as killed a part, and compelled the rest to retreat. Their 
leader was taken, and being asked his reason for making 
this assault, replied, he wished to take the ship, and cut aU 
their throats ; then coolly desired them to hew himself in 
pieces. Michelbome afterward captured .two Chinese ves- 
sels laden with silk, and returned to England with his ill- 
gotten spoil. 

Meantime the company sent out another expedition of 
three ships and 310 men, commanded by Captains Keeling, 
Hawkins, and David Middleton. The first two sailed in 
April, 1607, eotered Bantam Road on the 18th October, and 
immediately pushed forward to the Molucca and Banda 

M2 
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Islands. A great change had taken place during the few 
years that had elapsed since the voyage of Henfy Middle- 
ton. The Portuguese were no longer heard of in those 
seas, whence they appear to have heen expelled hy the 
Dutch, who were now completing the subjection of the na- 
tive* princes. Keeling, on his arrival, found them engaged 
in hot warfare, which they justified by stating that the na^ 
tives had ensnared and murdered forty of their countrymen. 
Notice was therefore given to the English commander that 
he should withdraw his ship from the island, wluch they had 
conquered by force of arms. Keeling replied, ** that till he 
was commanded otherwiee than by words, he would ride 
there till he was laden ;'* but findingsoon after that a treaty 
had been concluded between the Dutch and Bandanese, 
amounting to the entire submission of the latter, he con- 
sented to retire. Middleton, who had sailed on the 1 2th 
March, did not meet with the two others, but followed 
nearly the same course without any remarkable adventure. 
A fourth expedition, consisting of two large ships, the 
Ascension and the Union, was fitted out in 1607, with an 
invested capital of 33,0002., and the command intrustend to 
Captain Alexander Sharpey. His object appears to have 
been to reach the coast of Cambay, and particularly Surat, 
understood at that time to be the most extensive emporium 
of Western India. He sailed in March, but experienced 
throughout a series of misfortunes. The two vessels were 
separated in doubling the Cape of Good Hope, and never 
met again. The Ascension proceeded .along^ the eastern 
coast of Africa to ' Pemba, but was twice attacked by the 
treacherous Moors, and several of the crew cut off. In the 
prosecution of their voyage, the English, when greatly ex- 
hausted, lighted fortunately on a cluster of uninhabited 
islands, which apparently were the Sechelles, where they 
obtained an abundant supply of turtles and oocoanuts. Pro- 
ceeding^to the Red Sea, they touched at Aden and Mocha> 
where they met with a favourable reception. They de- 
scended that inlet, and, having touched at Socotora and 
obtained some supplies, steered for India. They reached 
Diu, and prepared to cross the Gulf of Cambay for Surat, 
but were warned that a pilot, who could be procured on 
easy terms, was necessary to conduct the veasel in this dan- 
gerous passage. The master, however, full of obstinaicy 
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and self-conceit, judged himeelf, without any such aid, quite 
competent to gruide her course. She was soon entangled 
in the shoals tha) abound in this sea, and struck repeatedly 
with such violence that she became a total wreck. ** Thus," 
■ay^ the narrator, <* was this tall ship lost, to the great 
injury of the worshipful company, and the utter undoing of 
all us the poor mariners.'* They betook themselves to tneir 
boats, ana attempted to reach the river Surat, but were 
compelled to ent^r that of Gondevee, — a cbanee of direction 
which proved to b« almost providential, for the Portuguese 
had ^ force prepared at the former place to intercept and 
capture them. Some of the crew went up to Agra, where 
Hawkins* then resided as ambassador to the Great. Mogul, 
and contrived to find their way home over land through 
Persia, while several obtained a passage to Europe horn 
Ooa. 

The Union, meantime, had not, as was supposed by the 
ciew of the Ascension, suffered shipwreck. Her mainmast 
had sprung, but the men contrived to recover it, and to 
reach the coast of St. Augustin in Madagascar. Thence 
ihev sailed for Zanzibar, but being involved in a quarrel 
with the natives, lost several of their number, and were 
obliged to return to that island ; but there too fresh disas- 
ters were sustained, both from the cUmate and the treache- 
rous hostility of the people. They then proceeded north- 
wards to Arabia ; but being at a loss how to find their way 
to tile Indian coast, determined to steer direct for. Sumatra. 
Having reached Acheen and Priaman, they obtained on ad- 
vantageous terms an abundant cargo of pepper. The voy- 
age homeward is very indistinctly related, but it is clear 
tbat it was accompanied with many delays and some detri- 
ment ; and in February, 1611, the vessel was run ashore on 
the coast of Brittany, near Morlaix, where great depreda- 
tion was committed by the rude inhabitants. The company, 
on beinff apprized of her situation, sent a skilful shipwright, 
with other persons, who reported the vessel to be wholly 
unserviceable, but saved two hundred tons of pepper, with 
the anchors, ordnance, and other equipments. Of seventy- 
five seamen who went out from England only nine sur- 
vived. 

In 1609 Captain David Middleton again sailed with only 
a tingle ship, the Expedition, which, with its lading, wfii 
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valued at 13,700^ He proceeded directly for the Spioe 
Islands, and found the Dutch, as before, in great force, and 
claiming the entire sovereignty; yet, by his address and 
activity, he contrived to obtain a good car^o; Hereupon 
their indignation was such, that they formed several plans 
for destroying him and his vessel, and he was in a great 
measure indebted to chance for his ^escape. However, he 
was fortunate enough to reach Bantam without encounter- 
ing any serious disaster. 

In 1609-10 the company sent out a larger expedition 
than ever, consisting of three vessels ; one called the Trade's 
Increase, of 1000 tons, while a capital of 82,000/. was in- 
vested in the shipping and cargoes. The commander was 
Sir Henry Middleton, who in a former voyage had obtained 
a character for courage and enterprifie wmch in the present 
he fully maintained. The Red Sea and Surat, in prefer- 
ence to the Spice Islands, hitherto the favourite object, 
were the points of his destination. Having efiected his 
passage round the Cape, he proceeded direct to the Arabian 
Gulf and the port of Mocha, where he at first flattqied him- 
self with having obtained a most cordial reception. Being, 
however, inv^gled on shore by the treacherous and bigot^ 
Turks, he was seized, treated with the utmost indignity, 
and carried a prisoner to Sana, the capital of Yemen. lie 
contrived, however, to obtain his liberation, and afterward 
to avenge severely this violent usage. 

Middleton now descended the Red Sea, whence he sailed 
directly to Surat, with the view of opening a mercantile 
intercourse with that great emporium of India. He arrived 
on the coast of Cambay in October, 1611, though he had 
considerable difficulty in finding the river on which the city 
is built. He at length procured a pilot, but soon learned 
that his entrance into Surat and his scheme of commercial 
transactions would hav^o contend with a still more serious 
obstacle. A Portuguese squadron, represented by some 
accounts as \comprising twenty armed vessels, had sta- 
tioned itself at the mouth of the river, for the express pur- 
pose of preventing the entrance of ships belonging to any 
other European nation. The commander, Don Francisco 
de Soto'Mayor, sent a messenger to state that if the Eng- 
lish brought a letter from the King of Spain or the viceroy 
ftttthorizing them to trade in these parts, they might depend 
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•n tvtity attention ; otherwise, his instructions were to in- 
terdict the port to the people of all countries except his own. 
8ir Heniy very promptly replied that be had no letter either 
firom king or viceroy ; that he came with credentials and 
rich presents from his own sovereign to open a trade with 
the Ureat Mogul, who was under no vassalage to the Por- 
tuguese, bat whose territoiy was Iree to all nations ; that 
he wished no harm to Bon Francisco or his countrymen, 
though he considered himself to have quite as good a title 
as they had to the commercial advantages of Canibay. The 
Portuguese chief, however, refused the slightest concession, 
and immediately began to intercept the supply of provisions 
from the town, causing thereby a most serious privation to 
the English) among whom, from having been so long at 
sea, symptoms of scurvy began to be severely felt. At the 
same time, accounts were received that Sharpey, after losing 
his vessel in the manner already describ^, was then at 
Surat. He had received communications from Hawkins, 
now at the court of the Mogul, and from Fitch at Lahore, 
by which it appeared that the Indian rulers were so fickle 
and easily swayed by opposite influences, while the Portu- 
guese and native merchants were so closely combined 
against the English, that there could be little hope of estab- 
lishing any secure or beneficial intercourse. Middleton now 
paused, and was advised to try his fortuiie on another division 
of the coast ; but having received from some of the higher 
authorities in the city an assurance that were it not for their 
fear of the Portuguese they would be very willing to trade 
with him, he resolved that nothing on his part should be 
wanting to fulfil the views of his employers. The Trade's 
Increase was too large to approach the shore ; but the Pep- 
percorn, with two smaller vessels, began to move towards 
the harbour. During their progress, the Portuguese armada 
kept abreast of the English, between them and the land, in 
order of battle, with colours flying, and raising loud shouts, 
yet without showing any disposition to an actual engage* 
ment. At length, one of Middleton's boats having been 
sent forward to take soundings, two of the enemy's barks 
rowed out, and openly attempted to capture it. A brisk 
fire, however, being directed against them, they lost no time 
in commencing their retreat ; and one was so hotly pur- 
sued, that the crew leaped overboard, and struggled through 
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the deep mud to the shore. The vessel became a prize to 
the English) which proved of some value, as it contained a 
tolerable assortment of Indian goods. The rest of the fleet 
made a movement in aid of their distressed comrades, but 
received such entertainment as induced them quickly to 
retire. The English flotilla was then anchored in seven 
fathoms water, at the mouth of the river. Every subse- 
quent attempt which the Portuguese made to annoy them 
and prevent theiC' landing was defeated with great loss. 

Tne authorities of Surat, on seeing such deterinined reso- 
lution displayed by the English, no longer hesitated to enter 
into treaty with them. Mocrib Khan, the governor, with 
sixteen leading mercantile characters, spent a night on 
board, accepting with readiness the viands and delicacies 
presented to them, as well as various little ornamental arti- 
cles which they were allowed to select as presents. At last 
the strangers landed, and the parties began to negotiate 
about the exchange of their respective commodities. ' Kho- 
jah Nassau and the other merchants produced an ampl^ 
assortment of calicoes ; but Downton complains that they 
both bought and sold at rates most unsatisfactory, expect- 
ing very exorbitant profits, not less than fifty per cent., on 
merchandise purchased at their own cloors, while for tha 
goods which had been brought from such a distance they 
would scarcely allow enough to p^ the freight. We can- 
not, however, forbear taking some exceptions to the mode 
in which our counirymen, according to their own report, 
^ conducted their transacticHis. The native mercl^nts very 
y reasonably wished to take conunodities suited to their trade, 
and for which they could find a demand ; but the English, 
having burdened themselves with other articles, particularly 
a lar^ stock of lead, which proved exceedingly unsaleable 
in this market, insisted on forcing these upon the reluctant 
purchasers. At length, the Indians, seeing they could do 
no better, agreed to take the lead along with the other 
goods ; but after these had been landed. Sir Henry learned 
that Khojah Nassau was expressing the utmost disconteut 
at the assortment thus obtruded on him, raving like a mad^ 
man, and even countermanding the wttgons which were to 
carr^ away the obnoxious article. It was added, that ac- 
cording to the custom of the country any bargain could be 
smiulled, on notice to that effect given within twenty-four 
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houts. To avert this peril, Middleton had recourse to a step 
the expediency of which appears excpedingly questionable. 
The governor and several other leading persons happening 
to be on board his vessel, he placed them under arrest, to be 
liberated only when the transactions should be closed by the' 
delivery of the Indian goods. The option, however, was 
given to the merchant to relieve the governor by coining and 
supplying his place, — -a proposal to which, with many wry 
faces, he at last consented. By this step the English gained^ 
indeed, their immediate object ; yet it probably contributed 
in no smaU degree to the resolution which was soon after- 
ward made known to them, that they must forthwith depart 
from Surat without establishing a factory, or even collecting 
their debts. This inhospitable proceeding was imputed to 
the intrigues of fJiB Portuguese and Jesuits ; but whether 
it were so or not. Sir Henry was obliged to depart with a 
very unsatisfactory cargo and no favourable prospect as to 
the future reception of his countrymen. 

From Surat he sailed along the coast and touched at 
Dabul, where he was at first very heartily welcomed ; but 
soon found, or suspected, that the governor secretly couu" 
teracted aH his measures, so that he could obtain no advan« 
tageous arrangement. He returned to the Red Sea, and 
extorted from the citizens of Mocha further compensation 
for the wrongs he had formerly saffered there. He more- 
over stopped eveiy Indian vessel he met, and obliged her to 
agree to an exchange of goods, the conditions of which he 
himself dictated ; a course which he justifies on grounds 
that seem rather untenable. He next sailed across the 
Indian Ocean for Bantam ; but in the course of the voyage 
the Trade's Increase struck upon a rock, and sustained con- 
siderable damage.' While it was under repair, he sent for- 
ward DownUm to England in the Peppercorn, intending 
lumself to follow ; but he was seized with a violent illnesSf 
and died at Bantam. 

In 1611 the company sent out the Globe, under Captain 
Hippon, to endeavour to open a trade on the Coromandel 
coast. Floris, a Dutchman, accompanied him as factor. 
They departed in January, and in the end of July doubled 
the Point de Galle in Ceylon, whence they ran along th6 
coast to Neffapatan. Without stopping there they pro^ 
ceoded to Puliacate, where they hoped to traffic with som* 
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advantage. The day after their arrival, however, Van Weik 
Kicke, president of tl\e Dutch settlemrats on this coast, 
waited upon them, and gave notice that hb countrymen had 
obtained a kaul from the King of Narsinga, in whose terri* 
tory that city stood, prohibiting all Europeans from txading 
ttnless under patent from Prince Maurice. The captain 
replied that he held the patent of the King of England, 
which he deemed quite sufficient ; and high words arose. 
But the Shah Bandur, or governor, persuaded them to sus- 
pend the dispute till the expected arrival of the Princess 
Konda Maa, who held the government of the city. Her royal 
highness came ; but when Hippon applied for an audience, 
she returned for answer that she was not then at leisure, 
promising, however, to send for him next day. Consider* 
ing this reply evasive^ he went to the minister, and was as- 
sured that the Dutch had in fact obtained the exclusive 
right which they asserted ; and he was advised to apply to 
them for permission to trade. But Hippon calculate, that 
the attempt would employ t^o months, and besides was 
almost certain that he would be refused. He protceeded, 
therefore, to Petapoli, where he left a small factory, and 
then to Masulipatan, the great market for the be^tiful fab- 
rics produced upon this coast. The governor there readily 
entered into treaty, but pursued, at the same time, a com- 
plete system of fraud and chicanery. He told the most 
Ralpable lies, insisting that he, as a mir, or descendant of 
lohammed, was to be believed before Christians. The 
Englibh had determined upon ** foul me^^is" to obtain re* 
• dress, but through some of the merchants an accommoda- 
tion was effected. They sailed next to Bantam, and thence 
to Patene, where, in June, 1612, they landed in great state, 
with minstrels playing and flags flying, hearing the king's 
letter in a golden basin on the hack of an elephant. This 
they presented to the queen, who received them gracious!/, 
and finally gave the desired permission to erect a warehouse. 
' At Patane Captain Hippon died, when the others proceeded 
to Siam. Floris, who had visited this part of India four 
years before, probably in a Dutch vessel, found such a de- 
mand for goods as the whole world had appeared to him 
insufficient to satisfy ; but now there had ensued such a 

flut as to leave room only for very limited sales. The 
Inglish afterward returned to Masulipatan, and met with % 
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better Teception, but withoat being able to cany tbeiz trane* 
actions to 'ilny great extent. 

In 1611 the company sent out a much larger expedition 
of three ships, the Clove, Hector, and Thomas, under Gap- 
tain John Saris. This was an active and adventurous voy- 
age, but does not come within our ioomediate sphere, the 
vessels not having touched at any part of the continent of 
India. Saris sailed first to the Ked Sea, where he met Sir 
Henry Middleton on his second visit there ; and the parties 
for some time acted in concert both for trade and piracy* 
In August, 1612, he steered for Bantam, still considered as 
the chief English factory hi the East, where he arrived in 
the end of October, but leamed that, the number of vessels 
belonging to different expeditions assembled and expected 
had caused a vei^y inconvenient rise in the price of cloves, 
pepper, and the other staple commodities. He sailed, there- 
fore, to the Moluccas, whieh were found to have been cru- 
elly desolated by civil wars between the native princes, as 
wen as by the contests for pre-eminence between the Dutch 
and Portuguese, supported by the Spaniards from the Phil- 
ippines. The Hollanders haid now nearly expelled the other 
nations, and were using their utmost emnrts, by threats and 
misrepresentations, to deter the native princes from holding 
any intercourse with the English. Saris, however, by his 
activity and address, eontrived to collect a good cargo of 
cloves. He then sailed for Firando, in Japan, in the hope 
of opening a communication, with that celebrated empire, 
where the violent jealousy and rigid exclusion of Europeans, 
which has been since so strictly enforced, did not yet pre- 
vail. Being waited on by the governor, who is here called 
king, they made arrangements for visiting the emperor at 
Saranga, where they met with a good reception, and enter- 
tained hopes of establishing a profitable factory at Firando, 
nvhich, howeve^, proved ultimately fallacious. 

The company had now sent eight expeditions, the result 
of which was judged on the whole to be extremely prosper^ 
ous. Leaving out of the account the unfortunate voyage 
of Sharpey, they had derived an average profit of not less 
thati 171 per cent. Mr. Mill hence draws the natural in- 
ference that these had been condueted in a manner decidedly 
more judicious than subsequent adventures, that yielded a 
very different return. Yet we cannot forbear observing, 

Vol. I.— N 
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that many of the cargoes were made^p oh sqdi vety eaiy 
terms as their successors could not expect to commancL 
Independently of the fact that whole fleets ^ere sometimes 
laden by simple capture, trade was often carried on by com-' 
pulsory means, calculated to ensure a profitable return only 
to the stronger party. These first voyages, in short, ex- 
hibit the profits of trade combined with the produce of 
piracy. 

The commerce of India, according to the original plan, 
was to be conducted on the principle of a joint-stock com- 
pany, in which the transactions yren to bie managed by & 
governor and directors, and a dividend made to the sub- 
scribers in proportion to the number of shares. But as the 
payins up of the instalments upon this principle proceeded 
very slowly, another arrangement was made, by which each 
individuflJ fiimished a certain proportion of the outlay, and 
received the entire profit arismg from its disposal. Though 
the affairs of the company prospered under this system, it 
was necessarily attended with a good deal of confusion aind 
^Ufficulty, which suggested to the governor and company 
the expediency of returning to the oM method of conducting 
affairs on the regular joint-stock system. This plan was 
accordingly adopted in 1612, and on those terms a capital 
of 429,000/. was subscribed, with which the directors under- 
took during the next four years to builcji twenty-roine ves- 
sels at an expense of 272,0002., and to employ the rest of 
the sum in the invjBstment. 

The commerce of India being considered more and more 
a national object, King James, in 1614, sent out Sir Thomas 
Roe as ambassador to the Great Mogul, with the vie^ of 
cftitaiiiing permission to trade on reasonable terms in the 
principal ports of his dominions. The details of this em- 
bassy, which remarkably illustrate the manners and arrange- 
ments of the Mogul court, will be introduced in our account 
of that dynasty. The result could not be considered as a 
total failure ; yet the influence exercised against the Eng- 
lish by the Portuguese and native merchants was so pow- 
erfiil, the views of this splendid but barbarous court were 
so vacillating and capricious, that though Sir Thomas did 
at last extract a species of firman in favour of his eountry- 
men, he could give them little encouragement to place any 
relianoe upon it; assuring them that their actual success 
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mwit evet depend mainly, upon anangem^aiUi wilih the local 
meiehants and magistrates. 

A regular annual intercourse being now formed with 
India, and all the naval routes to that region fully explored, 
the particular voyages cease to possess much interest, and 
have been, therefore, seldom recorded. The situation of 
the Englii^ was sometimes rendeved critical by the rivalry 
of the other European powers who had formed « prior 
establishment, and continued as long as possible to view and 
treat them as interlopers. The Eortuguese from the first 
manifested the most lofty pretensions and imbittered feel- 
ings ; but their naval power had now become so ieeble in 
comparison with the fleets of lEngls^d, that they scarcely 
ever encountered her vessels without signal defeat. 

It was much otherwise with the Dutch, whose extensive 
marine rendered their hostility truly formidable. They had 
now completely driven the Portuguese from the> Moluoca 
and Buida Islands, which they claimed, in complete sove- 
reignty. The English did not attempt to interfere with 
the Hollanders in those settlements, where the right of prior 
occupation could be urged ; but, the small islands of Pula- 
roon «nd Rosengin, forming part, indeed, of a group occu- 
pied by that people, though containing no actual settlement, 
were cpnsidered as open territory, and .forts were erected 
OB them. This seems suiffijciently confonnable to Indian 
practice, where the factories of different nations are often 
found in the closest contiguity. The Butch, however, chose 
to understand it otherwise ; and after having in vain en- 
deavoured to expel their rivals from these forts, seized two 
of their vessels, announcing their determination not to re- 
lease them till England should have withdrawn her obnox- 
ious {^etensions to the trade of the Spice Islands. The 
demand was strenuously resisted, and hostilities ensued, 
which were attended with disastrous consequences to both 
nations, and particularly to the English. . Pring, when he 
was on the coast of Coromandel in 1G19, heard the doleful 
tale that four s^iips, the Dragon, Bear, Expedition, and 
Rose, were captured off the Isles of Tecoo ; that the Star 
was taken in the Straits of Sunda ; and that two other ves« 
sels were in great peril. The companies now pi«sented 
heavy complaints against each other to their respective 
govieniments ; negotiations w^re opened ; and in order to 
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present these partia] hostilitiefli from extending into a gene* 
ral war, a treaty was patched up of a very -singular cona- 
plexion. The English and Dutch agreed to become, as k^ 
were, copartners in the Indian traffic ; the former to haie 
half the trade in pepper and a third of that in the finer 
■pices ; the nations each to keep ten ships in common for 
the purpose of protectian, and for conve3rxng goods from 
one port of India to another. There was also to be formed 
a ** council of defence," consisting of four members of each 
company, who were to be intrusted with Uie enfiorcement 
and execution of the provisions of this extraordinary treaty. 
It was obvious that these stipulations were of such a na- 
ture, and involved so constant an interference in private 
transactions, as could not fail to lead to the most serious 
differences. The Dutch, who maintained larger fleets 
among the islands, interpreted every question in their own 
ftivour, and refused to admit the English to their stipulated 
share of the trade till the payment of their proportion of all 
the sums which they themselves, with or without necessity, 
had expended on fortifications. The enmity between the 
two nations became always more rancorous, tiU the Dutch, 
availing themselves ot superior strength, proceeded to that 
dreadful outrage called the ** massacre of Aroboyna.*' The 
island of that name is well known as the largest of the group 
of the Moluccas, and the one which affords the most copious 
supply of cloves. The principal settlement of both nations 
was at the capital, where the Dutch had a strong castle 
with a garrison of about two hundred men ; while the Eng* 
lish, eighteen in number, occupied merely a house in the 
town, where, however, they thought themselves in safety 
under the faith of treaties. The Dutch, conceiving sus- 
picions of a Japanese soldier who was in their service, 
arrested and put him to the torture. By that barbarous 
mode of extracting evidence they brought him to confess 
that he and several of his countrymen had entered into a 
conspiracy ^o seize the fortress ; and upon the information 
thus obtained several other Japanese were apprehended and 
tortured. The EngKsh, while this transaction was goins 
on, went back and forward to the castle as business led 
them, inquiring about it as an ordinary affair in no shape 
affecting themselves. Abel Price, the 8ttrge<m, however, 
having been confined in the casUe on account of some ex- 
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cc8se8 committed through intoxication, was one morning 
U9ur«d that his countrymen al»o were engaged in this ne- 
fiuious plot. Piice professed utter ignorance on the sub- 
ject ; but. the torture was applied to hun with such severity 
as made him soon confess whatever his tormentors were 
pleased tp direct. At the same time a message was sent to 
CaptaUi Towerson and the other members of the English 
factory, requesting that they would visit the governor. On 
their arrival, they were much surprised at being arrested, 
all their pioperty seized, and themselves called upon to 
nckaowledge their share in the alleged conspiracy. Having 
made the most solemn denial, they underwent separate and 
Aucqessive examinations, enforced by the most cruel torture, 
their cries being heard by their companions without even 
at a great distance. The agonies of the rack at length ex- 
torted their assent to every thing which their accusers chose 
to suggest. The confessioniB appear evidently to have been 
given m a manner which rendered it quite manifest that 
they were wrung from the unhappy victims by the extremity 
of suffering. On being released, they resumed the most 
solemn denials ; two in particular, being adjured by Captain 
Towerson, retracted altogether the testimony they had borne 
against him. They were impelled only by the repeated 
application of torture to return to their accusation of them- 
selves and of him. Que desired to be told at once what it 
was he yrsM required to own ; but this was treated as con- 
tumacy« torture was again applied, till he invented such a 
story as was likely to satisfy his tormentors. In general, 
however, leadingijuestidns were put, intimating the charges 
made against the sufferer; and the Butch contented them- 
selves with his passive admission. The issue was, that 
Captain Towerson and nine others were condemned to die, 
the remaining eight being pardoned. They were allowed 
to see each other, and had the sacrament administered by 
the Dutch clergyman, when they declared in the most solemn 
manner their perfect innocence. Samuel Colson said aloud, 
« Lord, as I am innocent ef this treason, do thou par- 
don all my other sins ; and if in the smallest degree guilty 
thereof, may I never be a partaker of the joys of thy hea- 
venly kingdom." The rest answered, »*Amen! amen!" 
They then earnestly asked and cordially received forgive- 
iness from each other for their mutual false accusaUon^ 

N2 
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John Glaik myingi «How slmll I look to be foTgiv«]l of 
Grod if I do not forgive you !** They y^rere then executed 
by havincr their heads cut off with a scimitBr. A black pall 
was pTovidod for Captain Towerson, the expense of which 
the Dutch had the effrontery to charge on the English com* 
pany. One Portuguese and nine natives of Japan, who 
suffered at the same time, made equally solemn protesta* 
tions of innocence. 

The indignation of the Enfflish people, always easily 
roased, never mounted to a higher pitch than when tidings 
arrived of this cmei and bloody transaction. The nation 
was in a ferment, and a universal cry rose for redress and 
vengeance. The court of directors prepared and distributed 
a picture, in which the tortures of the unhappy sufferers 
were represented with every feature of aggravation. The 
press wae actively employed in inflaming still further the 
indignation of the people, and the excitement was such that 
the Dutch residents made an appliditioii to the privy coun- 
cil for the protection of their persons. Mr. Mill, always 
studious to guard against national pairtiality, is willing to 
suppose that this subject has been viewed by Englishmen 
through a somewhat exaggerating medium. Reluctant to 
believe the Dutch positively actuated by the spirit of demonsy 
he thinks it more probable that, biassed aira imbittered bf ^ 
the violent opposition of interests, they may have believed 
their rivals really piilty, have rashly brought them to trial, 
decided with minds too much blinded to discern the truth, 
and then put them to death without remorse^ The torture, 
however unjustifiable, was still employed in Holland and 
other Europeah kingdoms as an instrument in ejitorting 
evidence. Both nations, he observes, in those distant seasi 
where they were beyond the re&ch of regular government , 
and legal restraint, were guilty of many cruel and violent 
actions. Admitting to a certain extent the force of these 
observations, it seems yet impossible to find a parallel to 
this transaction in pomt pf deliberate and cold-blooded 
ferocity. 

The Dutch, on being called upon for satislustion, returned 
at first very evasive, answers ; but when the English began 
to detain their vessels, they fqund the matter assummg 
a more serious aspect, and authorized an investigation. The 
negotiations were very long protracted, and no final adjust- 
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ment took place till 1664, during the government' of Grom^ 
well, when eight commissioners, four on each side, awvded 
n compensation of 3615^ to the heirs and executors of 
those who had sutfered. At the same time, each partj 
brought forward a statement of the amount of injury alleged 
to have been sustained from the other durins the forty years 
which elapsed from the time they began their abortive at- 
tempt at a joiiit trade down to 1652. The English raised 
their estimate to no less than 3,695,999/. ; white th6 Butch 
fixed theirs at the still more enormous amount of 2,919,861/. 
These excessively exaggerated demands were cut down by 
the commissioners, who in the end awarded the sum of 
86,000/. to be paid by the Dutch to the English. 

The catastrophe of Amboyna broke up entirely that sys- 
tem of joint trade, which, indeed, from the first, might easily 
have been foreseen to be impracticable. Yet the English 
maintained for some time longer their settlement at Bantam, 
which they had even^miide the capital of their eastern pos- 
sessions. But the greater force maintained by the Dutch 
in those islands, and which they always increased, rendered 
the tenure by wluch their riv^s held a footing there diffi- 
cult and precarious ; and the greater attractions presented 
on tfa^ continent of India induced them gradually to relin- 
quish their insular stations, with the exception of a few on 
the coast of Sumatra. 

Considerable expectations were at one time entertained 
fiom an establishment on the Persian Gulf. An English 
naval force, as formerly mentioned co-operating with the 
army of the Shah of Persia, drove the Portuguese in 1688 
from their once opulent settlement at Ormuz, which has 
sinee sunk into total insignificance. Our countrymen, in 
return for their services, received not only a share of the 
booty, but liberty to establish a factory at the fort of Gom- 
broon, the. transactions at which appeared at first to wear a 
promising aspect. 

Sunt for a considerable time was the principal iseat of 
British settlement in India, and annual investments to a 
large amount were sent to the fieustory in that city. Being 
exposed, however, to the arbitrary exactions of the Mogul 
Bnd his officers, and also to the incessant incursions of the 
Mahrattas, they fek it ve^ desirable to obtain some place 
entire^ their own* and which they could fortify against 
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external agg[Te8sioii. An opportunity was ofiered in 1069, 
on occasion of the marriage of the Infanta Catherine to 
Charles II., when the ii«land of Bombay was ceded as part 
of ker dowry. Some misunderstanding arose as to the ex- 
tent of this grant ; the English conceiving it to include Sal- 
eette and other dependencies, while the Portaguese chose 
to view it as not extending beyond the hare precincts of the 
island, — in which last interpretation Britain was finally 
obliged to acquiesce. Thus the crown acqwred for the first 
time a territorial possession in India, which, however, did 
not yield revenue sufficient to defray its expenses. In 1668, 
therefore, the government made over the entire soiwreignty 
to the company, who in 1687 transferred thither from Surat 
the presidency over their other settlements ;. and Bombay 
has ever since continued the capital of. their dojninioiiB in 
Western India. 

- Meantime, the esteblishments on the eastern coast Were 
gradually rising into their present importance. For some 
time the Coromandel stations were considered secondary, 
shifted from place to place, and held subordinate to Bantam. 
In the voyage of Hippon we have traced the fiirst foundation 
of the important settlements of Masulipatan and PuUcate ; 
but the latter was soon relinquished in consequence of Dutch 
rivalry. To escape the hostility of that people and the op* 
pressions of the native government, the English, in 1626» 
procured a spot of ground at Armegum, a little south of 
K'^eilore, where they stationed a factory^ This place, how- 
ev«r, as an emporium of the fine cotton manufactures which 
gave value to the trade, on that coast, was not found equal 
to Masulipatan ; and accordingly the factory there was soon 
revived. Valuable privileges in its fiivour were obtained 
from the King of Oolconda, while the Mogul emperor sanc- 
tioned an establishment at Pipley in Orissa. It being still 
considered important to have a place of strength for the se- 
curity of the company's trade, permission was obtained in 

1640 from a native chief to erect a fort at Madraspatan. 
The directors, actuated by a spirit of economy which has 
not always ruled their councils, objected to this erection, 
and limited very strictly the sums tp be expended on it. 
However, they called it Fort St George, and made it after- 
ward the capital of their settlemento on the coast of Coio* 
mandeL 
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' iThe esUblishment in Bengal, which hus since risen to 
BDch unrivalled prosperity, was formed somewhat later than 
any oi the others. An English medical gentleman of the 
name of Boughton, resident at Surat, harin^ visited Agra in 
1651, was fortunate enough to remove a dangerous illness 
which had affected the daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan. The gratitude felt by the monarch was employed 
by Boughton, with a laudable patriotism, in obtaining for 
his countrymen very ample commercial privileges. From 
Am he proceeded to the court of Uie Nabob of Bengal, 
where his skill, exerted with equal success, was rewarded 
by a grant to the English of very extensive local advantages 
and immunities. The merchants of Sural, on payment of 
3000 rupees, obtained full freedom of trade exempt from 
cttstoms ; and in 1656 they erected a factory at Hoogley, 
situated on that branch of the river which has always been 
considered the principal channel for the trade of the Ganges. 
From this time ships and investments were sent to Bengal 
every year. Several other factories were formed there, but 
its commerce was stiU considered secondary to that of Coro- 
mandel, and made subject to the presidency of Fort St. 
€korge. 

It was in Bengal, however, that the English first at- 
tempted to establish pdlitical and military power. The 
libctors of the company transmitted a detail of various 
wrongs sustained from the native rulefrs, and suggested the 
expediency of seeking redress by force of arms. The direc- 
tors sent out in 16^ Captain Nicholson with ten armed 
vessels and six companies of soldiers, destined to a service 
of no less magnitude than that of levying war against the 
Great Mogul and the ^abob of Bengal. The plan of the 
campaign was in the first instance to seize and fortify Chit- 
tagong, a point rather remote from the scene of commercial 
activity, but which they meant to make the centre of their 
militaTY movements. Hence they were not fortunate in the 
execution of this grand scheme. The different parts of the 
armament arrived separately, and acted with little conceit. 
The fleet sailed up to Hoogley, and commenced a cannon- 
ade, but was completely repulsed, and obliged to seek shel- 
ter in a port which occupied the present site of Calcutta. 
Factories that had been formed at Patna and Cossimbuzar 
were taken and plundered* The nabobs after a deceitful 
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trace, assembled his whole army to attack the duicoiqfit«d 
£ngli«h» who at that crisis, howevei^ under the command 
of the company's agent, made a brilliant di^Iay of valour. 
They not only beat off completely the Mogul forces, but en- 
tered the harbour of Belasore and burnt forty sail of Indian 
ships. An accommodation was then agreed to, by which 
they were allowed to re-establish. their factory at Hoogley ; 
and affairs were on the point of being replaced on their 
former footing, when two British ships of war, under an 
officer of the name of Heath, entered the river. That com- 
mander immediately broke up the treaty, and commenced 
warlike operationsj which he conducted very unfortunately, 
and the invaders were finally obliged to evacuate BengaL 
Aureng2ebe, at that tame seat^ on the Mogul throne, was 
so exasperated at these piboeedings and other violent steps 
taken by Six John Child, Governor of Bombay, that he oi^ 
dered a general attack on the company's factories. Those 
at Surat, Masulipatan, and Vizisapatan were reduced, the 
last not without some bloodshed ; and Bombay was very 
closely preietsed. Our countrymen were compciled^to have 
reeeurse to the ^lost humble submission ; when that politic 
sovereign, weighing the benefit which his people derived 
from foreign commerce, gradually relaxedi and allowed the 
traffic to resume its usual channels. 

From this time, however, the company began openly to 
aspire to permanent civil authprity in the East^ .In 1680, as 
Mr. Mill observes, " it was 4aid down as a determinate ob- 
ject of policy, that independence was to be established in 
India, and dominion acquired." At thki date they wrote to 
their agents, ** The increase of our revenue is the subject 
of our care a& much as oui trade." Henceforth, then» the 
English may be considered as having commenced their sys- 
tem of political ascendency in that part of Asia $ but before 
following them through the various steps of this arduous 
undertaking, it will be advantageous to turn back and take 
a survey of the rise and fortunes of that great empire whose 
place they were destined to occupy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

f 

Edrfy Mohammedan Conquests in India* 

Itifl0«r tbfl Mohammedan Power— Gonqaeats in Central Aaia— The Sa* 
manian Dynasty— Abiatagi—Subuktagi—Mahnioud the Gbiznevido— 
His twelve Expeditions into li/dia — Victory (n Lahore—Successive 
Oinquests ofBim^; Tanassar; KanoQge; Hnttin; Samnaut— Uia 
D^th-^Characfer—Anecdo t es. Literature of the Court of Ghizni— 
Ferdusi—- Oonsuri— Abn Riban— Decline of the Ghisnian House— Sub- 
verted by thai or Ghori— Mohammed Ghori— His Conquests in India— 
Cuttub conquers Delhi, and makes it his Capital. 

The Arabs, or Saracens, in spreading by their anqs the 
finith of Mohammed, effected a most astonishing revolution 
in ^he eastern world. They penetrated to more remote 
parts of Asia than were ever reached by the Roman eagle. 
After the death of their {^ro|>het, a short interval only had 
elapsecf when their victorious cavalry drank at once the 
iraters of the Tagflis, the Niger, and the Jaxartes. Bagdad 
became the capital of the greatest empire tben on the face 
<if the earth ; its court was the most splendid and the most 
polished, and the seat of all the learning by which that daik 
age was illumined. 

No region derived such advantages from this triumph of 
the Moslem arms and faith as the country, called Mavar-ul- 
Nahar, being that extensive tract of Independent Tartary 
which is watered by the ^at rivers Ozus and Jaxartes. 
Though blessed with a fertile soil, and one of the finest cli- 
mates of Asia, it is represented in all the ancient records as 
entirely Scvthian, covered with roaming hordes of shepherds 
and warriors, who lived in tentsj and subsisted on the milk 
of their flocks. Under the Arab sway it acquired, and has 
ever since retained, regular government, cultivated plains, 
large and populous cities. Yet this province was one of 
the first which were severed from the califate. Its gov- 
ernors, distant from the seat of empire, began gradually to 
aasiune the character of independent princes ; they extended 
tlieir power, first over Khorassao, then over theinterior prov- 
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inces oif Persia ; and finally hemmed in Btfdad it«elf 
more and more closely, till the name of calif^ which had 
caused the extremities of thie earth to tremble, becaii]» little 
more than an empty sounds 

It was in the year 873, the 263d of the He^ra, that Itei-: 
mael Samani of Boehara aiisumed the title of kmg ; and his 
posterity in the family of Samania reigned for nearly a hun- 
dred years over those vast regions with a high reputation 
for justice and beneficence. At length his' house felt that 
decline to which despotic povirer in all cas^s is uUimaftely 
liable. Its weakness was fhrther increased by a disputed 
succession ; while Abistagi, governor ef the vast semi-Tartar 
povmce of Khorassan, successfully raised the standard of 
insurrection. HaVing become • an independent sovereign, 
he added to his domain the high mountain-territory of Caoul 
and Candahar. This region, situated on the crest or in 
the declivities and deep valleys of the Indian Gancasus and 
of its numerous tributary Inr^nches, is inh^ted by the AS- 
ghans, a race of hardy husbandmen, shepherds, aiid wai^ 
riors, who have often extended the authority of their ^nces 
over the surrounding countri<e84 Here - Abistaj^ selected 
Ghizni as the capital of an empire which long ruled over 
Asia. • ^ 

In the year 977 he was sucpeeded, not by his son, iprho 
died young, but by Subuktagi, his general, who had been 
saluted sovereign by the voice of the troops; This prince 
consolidated the new kingdom, and became the real founder 
of a mighty dynasty. He bears a high reputation for prob- 
ity, simplicity, arid mildness. The orientals fondly relate 
a little incident that at least expresses their ideas respecting 
his temper, and forms a pleasing contrast With the hardi- 
hood of his character and the rough scenes in whieh he 
acted* Hunting oiie day in the forest, he esj^ed a fawn 
with its mother boundmg over the plain. He caught the 
animal, tied its feet, and threw it over his saddle ; but, on 
looking back, he beheld the mother following with so pite- 
ous an aspect that his soul was melted. .He released the 
Ikwn and allbwed it to rejoin its parent, wlib, as she turned 
into the wilderness, looked back with eyes streaming tears 
of gratitude. I^uboktagi's pleasing reflections up<m this 
scene, and his own share in it. Suggested atnigfata dream 
or Vision, where, in rswarft for his humanity, a kingdom 
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was promised to him. As a proof of his simplicity of taste, 
we are told that on being introduced to a splendid pavilion 
erected by his son Mahmoud, he told the prince that this 
object was to be despised as a perishing bauble, and that he 
ought to make it his study to obtain a good name, which 
would last fot ever. 

This youth, after a short usurpation by his brother Ish- 
mael, whom, after ▼anquishing, he merely imprisoned for 
life, succeeded in the year 997 to Subuktagi, and proved one 
of the greatest princes that ever ruled in Asia. Being 
attacked by the Emperor of Bochara, he felt or professed 
peculiar reluctance to engage in war with the representative 
of the venerated dynasty of Samania ; but his scruples were 
overcome when that prince was murdered and his throne 
usurped by two of his generals. Mahmoud then joined the 
King of the Uabecks m extinguishing the empire of Bo- 
chara ; and the fine territory of Ma^ar-ul-Nahar was added 
to his dominion, which then comprehended all Asia from 
the Caspian to the Indus. 

There is not a more checkered fame in oriental histoiy 
than that of Mahmoud. His justice has been so much cele- 
brated, that, according to eastern writers, the wolf and the 
lamb in his reign draidc at the same fountain ; yet instances 
are not wanting in which his conduct appears marked by 
the grossest iniquity and extortion. His piety is as much 
celebrated, yet equally problematical. According to Fe- 
rishta, he was in early life prone to skepticism. His mind 
was agitated with doubt on two very different points— whe- 
ther the|i6 was a future world, and whether he was the son 
of Subuktagi ; for the general deportment of his mother, it 
seema, left this last question open to controversy. A vision 
appeared to him, when the Prophet in person removed both 
these subjects of inquietude ; and the emperor then com- 
menced a high religious profession. His zeal, however, 
brought such an accession of power and wealth, as made it 
be doubted whether his devotions to heaven were not chiefly 
valued as they tended to make him lord of the earth. His 
fervour was especially inflamed by reports of the boundless 
wealth accumulated in the holy shrines of Hindostan, and 
his conscience incessantly reproached him, till these pro- 
fene treastires were transported to adorn the palaces of 
GbiznL 
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The rise of the Mohammedan power was en e f e ati i il 
occarrence to India, over which its princes were destined 
to rule for ages ; yet their dominion had endured four can- 
tunes without finding its way into that extensive region. 
The case was necessarily altered when so formidable -a 
kingdom was erected on its mountain frontier. Subuktagi 
had already made two expeditions into Moultan and Lahore, 
in^ which he was successful, having in both completely de- 
feated Jeipal, prince of the latter country. He annexed to 
Ghiani the fine province of Peshawar, and extended his au- 
thority to the Indus. Mahmoud, who in these expeditions 
had given early proofs of personal bravery, made India the 
grand theatre of his military talent and ambition, from 
wiuch he was diverted only by some insurrections in his 
more distant provinces, and by occasional alarms of Tartar 
invasion. Historians record twelve expeditions into India 
by this great potentate, from all of which he returned tri- 
umphant, and laden with booty. 

In the first he merely crossed the Indus ; but the second 
was against Jeipal of Lahore, who had again reared the 
standard of independence. This country, in which moan- 
tains and deserts are intermingled with tracts of luxuriant 
fertility, has, from the days of Alexander to the present, 
nurtured a warlike people, who have formed a bulwark 
against western invasion. Jeipal had mustered another for- 
midable army, but was vanquished and made prisoner ; his 
neck, as well as those of fifteen chiefs, being encircled with 
jewels of immense value. This unfortunate prince, after 
being twice a captive, considered his honour as irretrievably 
tarnished ; for which reason, and actuated by the barfoaroos 
pride of his countrymen, he prepared a fimeral pile, and 
threw himself into the flames. Annindpal, his son, acknow- 
ledged his kingdom tributary to Ghizni. 

The next three expeditions of Mahmoud wer^ made with 
the view of collecting tribute and suppressing partial rebel- 
lions. The fifth, in 1009, commenced by an attack on the 
part of Annindpal. Having formed alliances with all the 

Cat kings of the interior,— -Delhi, Kanouge, Ougein, Gwa^ 
, Callinger, and Ajmere, — he assembled the greatest 
army that had been seen in this region for hundreds of years. 
They crossed the Indus, and entered the Plains of Pesh»< 
w|rr> where the Moslems, afraid to encounter in the o|Ma 
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field an enemy so immensely superior, began to intrench 
their forces. The two armies remained for forty days in 
presence of each other, when at length the attack was he- 
gun on the side of the natives by the Gickers or Gwick- 
wars, an ahnost savage race inhabiting the high mountain- 
ous tracks north of Lahore. Their arrows did considerable 
execution ; yet the main body were unable to make any 
impression on the brave and strongly intrenched army of 
Mahmoud. Many fell on the part of the assailants, when 
at length the elephant on which the Prince of Lahore rode, 
frightened by a fire-ball, ran off, and carried his master out 
of the battle. At that moment the troops, thinking them- 
selves deserted by their commander, were struck with panic, 
and the whole of that mighty host fled in complete and irre- 
trievable confusion. An alarm so sudden and so sliffhtly 
raised may lead us to' conclude, that, instead of hardy ana vet^ 
eran warriors, Mahmoud had encountered only an effeminate 
and tumultuary militia, like that which Xerxes led into 
Greece. Twenty thousand were slain in the pursuit ; and 
numerous elephants laden with treasure were captured. 
The conqueror, finding no longer an army to oppose him, 
marched directly upon the fort of Bim^, or Bheemghur, 
considered almost imiN'egnable, and which had therefore 
been made the general depository for all the sacred wealth 
of the surrounding temples. The Indian princes, having 
marched forward with a full assurance of victory, and with- 
out ever dreading attack, had vrithdrawn the garrison to rein- 
force their army, leaving only priests to guara th^ shrine and 
treasures. These defenders soon opened the gates and fell 
flat on their faces before the victorious prince. The gold, 
silver, and precious stones found in Bim^ are declared by Fe- 
rishta to have exceeded all similar possessions of any other 
prince on earth ; yet M^or Price's authorities, and even 
ids own as carefully analyzed by Colonel Brings, fix the 
amount at little more than 300,000/. in specie, with perhaps 
a somewhat larger value in diamonds and other jewels. 
These acquisitions, on Mahmoud's return, were displayed 
for several days to the admiring gaze of the Ghizni moun- 
taineers ; and the exhibition was closed by liberal donations ' 
to the poor and the ministers of religion. 

The sovereigns of India, by this abortive expedition, hail' 
revealed to Mfuimoad the fktal secret of their weaknees m^^ 
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the TalDable treasureB which their kingdoms contained, — Ic. 
■ons by which he was not slow to pront< He had obtained in* 
tellig^ence respecting Tanassar, a shrine of peculiar opalence 
and sanctity, situated near the theatre of the great war re- 
corded in the Mahabarat. As he passed on his way the 
territories of Lahore, Annindpal addressed an earnest sup* 
plication that he would remain content with havin|r swept 
mway at Bim^ the riches of so many temples, and would 
■pare this peculiar object of Hindoo veneration ; but Mah- 
moud announced his firm purpose to root out from India 
every form and seat of idolatry. He reached the place be- 
fore it could receive even the feeble aid of the King of Delhi, 
and became possessed, without resistance, of the accumu<- 
lated treasure of ages. All the idols were broken in pieces 
and thrown on the highway, exeept one of stupendous dir 
mensions, called Jug Soom, which was carried to Ghizni 
and reduced to fragments. The conqueror took possessioii 
of Delhi, and even formed the design of annexing this fine 
reeion to lus dominions ; but on further reflection he con- 
sidered it impossible, so long as the brave and well-defended 
province of Lahore intervened, that a regular communicm- 
tion could be maintained between that capital and Ghizni. 
To subdue Annindpal would therefore have been arequiaite 
preliminary ; but that prince acted with such prudence, and 
•o carefully avoided all occasion of offence, that Mahmoud 
found neither pretext nor temptation to renew the war. He 
never, therefore, attempted to conquer India; he merely 
pounced, from time to time, like an eagle, from his tremen- 
dous eyry amid the snows of Caucasus, snatched his prey, 
and flew back to his mountain domain. 

This prince spent a summer in conquering the beautiftil 
Valley of Cashmere, the possession of which opened to him 
a way into interior India, without the reluctant consent of 
the Prince of Lahore. In the year 1017 he assembled all hia 
troops from the Tartar provinces, and at the head of a hun- 
dred thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, marched along 
the sources of the great rivers against Kanouge, the proud- 
est of all the Indian capitals. The oriental writers repre- 
sent, in the most maghifipent terms, its pomp and greatness. 
The towers are described as having reached the skies ; while 
the city is said at one time to have contained 30,000 shops 
fiy the sale of betels and 60,000 perfbimen en miuical ii^ 
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ttramentB* A state thus dissolved in ease and luxuiy was 
ill prepared to encounter the hardy bands who poured down 
from Afghanistan. The king did not even attempt it ; he 
advanced and tendered his submission to the invader. Ka- 
nouge was consequently treated with lenity, and the con- 
queror remained only three days. After reducing several 
other places, he received intelligence of a city which af- 
forded the means of gratifying to the utmost his rapacious 
piety. Muttra or Mathura, sacred to Krishna, contained 
shrines eclipsing all others, even in this most wealthy re- 
gion. The Mohammedan prince entered it with little oppo- 
sition, and found its tempies the most splendid he had yet 
seen> filled with gigantic idols of pur6 gold, having eyes of 
rubies ; in one was stuck a sapphire of extraordinary mag- 
nitude. The conqueror lost no time in decomposing these 
rich objects of pagan Homage, and, having reduced them to- 
their constituent elements of sold and jewels, loaded with 
them a long train of camels. He is said to have once formed 
the design of demolishing the temples \ but being dazzled 
with their beauty, he desisted, and left that task to the big- 
oted zeal of Aurengzebe. The reduction of some other 
cUies was attended with hard fighting and comparatively 
little spoil. He marched by way of Lahore to Ghizni, and 
made s display of booty ecli|^ing even that brought from 
the plunder of Tanassar. It has been estimated at half a 
miUion in specie, with jewels and pearls beyond all calcula- 
tion; to which were added fifty* three thousand captives, 
whose price, however, was so much reduced by this immense 
supply, that they scarcely brought five shillings a head. 
The wealth obtained by the private chiefs and soldiers was 
supposed to equal that of the sovereign. 

Uhizni hitherto, notwithstanding the righes conveyed to 
it, had been little more in itself than an encampmejdt of mi- 
gratory shepherds ; but Mahmoud, smitten with the magni- 
ficence of Kanouge and Mathura, determined now to erect 
edifices which might render his capital an object of admi- 
ration to the world. A mosque was built of granite and 
marble, on which the richest materials were profusely lav- 
ished, and new ornaments continually added, till it became 
celebrated over Asia under the title of the ** Celestial Bride." 
The nobles, imitating the taste of their sovereign, vied with 
«ach other in the erection of costly structuxesy till Ghizni 
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Mujuired a magnificence surpassing that of the giwiteit 
capitals in India. 

Meantime Mahmoad received the mortifying inteOigenoe 
that the submission and alliance of the King of Kanonge 
had proved fatal to that prince. Indignant at his desertion 
of the cause of India, Nunda, king of CalUnger, seconded 
by the neighbouring monarchs, commenced a furious war, 
which ended in his defeat and death, and the surrender of 
his capital. The Ghiznian ruler made all the despatch which 
his distance admitted. After forcing the passage of the 
Jumna, he advanced and found the victor strongly intrenched* 
and apparently waiting his attack; but, after due considera- 
tion, the Indian prince retreated, leaving the country to be 
laid waste by the invader. The kingdom and city of K»- 
nouge, however, were never destined to regain their ancient 
q>lendour. 

Lahore, though so closely contiguous to the Ghisnian ter- 
ritory, had contmued independent during thirty years of the 
conqueror's reign ; but on the death of Annindpal, the kin^ 
determined upon a vigorous effort to obtun possession of 
this important key to India. Assembling an immense foree^ 
he marched upon the capital ; when the young prince, un- 
able to fiice so great an annament, abandoned the city and 
neighbouring territory, and sought refuge in Ajmere. La* 
hore was thus attached to the Ghi2nian monarchy. 

After some minor inroads, Mahmoud, in the year 1024y 
undertook his last and greatest expedition into India. His 
arms were then turned somewhat in a new direction. In 
the province of Guzemt, on the shore of the Indian Ocean, 
stood Sumnaut, a shrine higher and holier than any yet de- 
voted to spoliation. Two thousand villages were assigned 
for its support, besides presents poured in from all the sur* 
rounding regions. Sumnaut himself was esteemed the 
general judge of the dead, and his statue of pure gold was 
washed every morning with water brought from Uie Gan- 
ges, a thousand miles distant. The attendants consisted of 
two thousand Bramins, five hundred dancing giris, three 
hundred musicians, and three hundred barbers. The king 
was further incited hy learning that the priests of Sumnaitf 
coiuidered themselves secure from his utmost power. Ao- 
cording to them, the sins of Delhi and Kanouge had been 
1^ sole cause of the dewnfali of those ci^ee; while thcj 
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tiiemseWei, high in purity and sanctity, might bid defiance 
to the impious iiiry of the Moslem invader. Eager to un- 
deceive them, this monarch, having mustered his troops, led 
them into Moultan ; employing twenty thousand camels to 
convey provisions across the great western desert. The 
city of Ajmere was found abandoned, and its fort too strong 
to be attacked. Nahrwalla, capital of Guzerat, had been 
left in the same state. After passing another desert, the 
Ghisnevtde sovereign came in view of Sumnaut, a loHy 
castle on a peninsula completely enclosed by the sea, — ex- 
cept at one point, which was defended by strong walls, on 
whose battlements stood an innumerable multitude of com- 
batants. They announced by a herald that their great god 
had drawn the Moslems hither, in order that the destruction 
of so many divinities, who had fallen under their axe, might 
now be avenged. The invaders, however, advanced with a 
despatch which amazed the Hindoos, and caused them to 
&11 down in tears before their idol ; though, on seeing the 
-scaling-ladders applied, they drew strength from despair, 
-and rushed forward to the defence with the utmost hirj. 
The ■dreadful c<lntest was proionffed for a day, at the end of 
which the assailants, overpowered with fatigue, were obliged 
to retire. On the following morning the attack was renewed, 
hut with no better success. 

On the third day an immense army was seen advancing 
to the relief of Sumnaut. Mahmoud instantly led his troops 
to battle ; but as this quarter of India has always supplied 
n race of brave and hardy warriors, the contest was severe. 
Fortune still wavered, when the Indian host was strength- 
ened by a powerful reinforcement under Byram Deo and 
Dabissalima, two of the principal chiefs of Guzerat. The 
battle then became more doubtful and truly terrible, and 
Mahmoud, for the first time on the soil of India, saw him- 
self in danger of being vanquished. He appealed to the 
feligiotts zeal of his troops ; he prostrated himself on the 
ground, imploring the aid of Heaven in this holy conflict, 
tmd earnestly called on his chiefs to advance either to con- 
quest or the crown of martyrdom. He at length gained a 
-complete victory ; and the garrison, on seeing the flight of 
the great army to which they had trusted for deliverance, 
were seized with panic, and abandoiied the place. The 
«oiiqaeior entered, and was led te the temple, a spacioui 
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atad antique stractare, the interior of which con«itted of tl 
majestic hall supported by fifty-six columns, and entirely 
encircled with golden images of Hindoo deities. Sumnaut 
himself, whose actual dimensions are variously reported^ 
towered ei^antic ovet all. Oti first beholding this idol, 
Mahmouo, fired with wrathful zeal, struck off its nose, and 
gave orders that the whole figure should foifthwith be re- 
duced into fragments. As the attendant Bf&hmins saw the 
downfall of tbis object of their profobndest veneration, they 
fell on their knees, and proffered an immense sum to save 
what remained ; and the omrahs advised, even as a matter 
of prudenc6, the acceptance of these terms : but the kinff 
indignantly rejected the idea of becoming a ** seller of idols.*^ 
The work of demolition proceeded ; and, on its reachin|r 
the interior of the image, there was disclosed a treasure in 
pearls, ^bies, and diamonds, almost beyond conception, and 
far su^aflsing the immense sum tendered for its redemption. 
The amount is somewhat difficult to ascertain ; but it is 
generally admitted to have gteatly exceeded that of any of 
the formef captures. 

Mahmoud was so mu6h pleased with Cruzerat, that he 
deliberated whether he should not make it the principal seat 
of his government, or at least annex it permanently to his 
dominions ; but he became satisfied that the distance from 
Ghizni was too gi^eat, and the communications too difficult. 
He attempted, however, to retain a control over this fine 
countTy, by raising to the sovereignty a Brahmin of hum- 
ble birth, indebted to himself for this elevation. But he 
had not long departed when the people again transferred 
their alle^fiance to their ancient race of kings. Some 
romantic and rather absurd details were reported on this 
occasion, which we pass by, as they were probably only 
invented as an excuse to Mahmoud for superseding the sove- 
reign whom he had chosen to impose upon Guzerat. 

Mahmoud, while on his return to Ghizni, suffered consid- 
erably in passing through the vast deserts ; and was greatly 
annoyed also by the Jits or Jauts, a tribe inhabiting Moultan, 
who, by their strong force of war-boats, command^ the navi- 
gation of the Indus. The indicant monarch undertook next 
year an expedition against this people, and having prepared 
a vast number of small vessels fortified with iron spikes 
encountered, and after an obstinate confltet defeiated them 
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•p completelj, that alxncwt the whole nation were slain 07 
taken prisoners. 

The following season he was employed in an expedition 
into Khorassan, on his return from which, in 1030, he was 
taken ill, and died at the age of 63. 

There are few characters in oriental history more mixed 
and doubtful than that of this great conqueror;* By some 
he is extolled as the model of a perfect prince, while others 
brand him as a monster of avarice, injustice, and rapacity. 
There seems to have been in his nature a strange combina- 
tion of opposite (Qualities, his best actions being alloyed by 
a mixture of wild caprice. He carefully discharged many of 
his duties as a sovereign, and made great exertions to secure 
the husbandman and merchant against the inroad of the pre- 
datory bands who occupied the mountain fastnesses. He 
was accessible to complaints from every quarter. A woman 
from a remote Persian province came to his audience, and 
complained that her son had been killed and her property 
earned off by a set of plunderers. The king replied that 
this was a distant conquest, in which it was impossible for 
him to prevent some disorders. The woman warmly re- 
joined, ** Why then do you conquer kingdoms which you 
cannot protect, and for which you will not be able to answer 
in the day of judgment 1" That this rebuke could be ad- 
dressed to the king was no small honour to his character, 
and still more when we find that it roused him to establish 
order in those distant parts of his dominions. A still more 
signal act of justice is recorded. A citizen of Ghizni rep- 
resented that a powerful lord of the< court, having become 
enamoured of his wife, arrived nightly, thrust him out of 
his own dwelling, and forcibly supplied his place. Mah- 
moud, with the deepest indisnation, desired that informa- 
tion should be given to him the first time that this outrage 
was repeated. The injured person came three nights after 
with the expected notice, and Mahmoud, attended by a guard 
of soldiers, hastened to the house. Having ordered idl the 
lights to be extinguished, he advanced in Sie dark with a 
weapon, and, seizing the offender, with one blow severed 
his head from his booy. He then caused a light to be brought, 
and having seen the victim, fell on his knees and uttered a 
prayer. Being asked the meaninfir of all this, he replied 
that he had extinguished the light lest the guilty person 
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•hoiild prove to have been a faTourite, the view of whom 
might have shaken his just resolution ; but, on being re- 
lieved from this apprehension, he had returned thai^ to 
Heaven.* 

The people of Ghizni were thus well secured by Mah- 
moud against the injustice of their fellow-subjects; but 
their lot was different in regard to the deeds of extortion 
and iniquity which were too often committed by himself. 
Mention is made of a wealthy citizen of Nishapour, against 
whom he chose to make a charge of impiety and heresy. 
The citizen came to him and said, " O king, I am no idoli^ 
ter nor apostate, but I am possested of wealth ; take it, 
therefore, but do me not a double injustice, by robbing me 
of my money and of my good name." The monarch, it is 
■aid, unblushingly closed with the proposal, and after hav- 
ing stripped the man of his Wealth, gave him a certificate 
testifying the soundness of his faith. 

Religious zeal was not only avowed by Mahmoud, but 
mider a certain shape gave the ruling impulse to all his ac- 
tions. Yet its exercise, as already observed, was productive 
of earthly gains so immense, as to involve its purity in Bome 
suspicion. Still a religious profession is not always insin- 
cere, because it is somewhat alloyed in the mind of him 
who makes it by a mixture of worldly motives. That the 
Moslem faith, as the exclusive path to salvation, ought to 
be propagated by the sword, is one of its ftmdamental dog- 
mas ; and by a monarch whose views of ambition and ava- 
rice this tenet so greatly favoured, we cannot wonder that 
it «bould have been zealously embraced. Yet one incident, 
related as having occurred at the end of his mortal career, 
shows that the vanities of earth still held full possession of 
his heart. Two days before his death, he caused all his 
jewels, pearls, and golden ornaments, collected from so 
many different regions, to be spread out before him, that he 
might feed his eyes on a display of riches, from which he 
was about to be separated for ever. We can more easily 
sympathize with his taking a last review of his troops, in^ 
eluding the long array of nis elephants, and with the deep 



* This anecdote is given with considerable variations by the dUforent 
authorities ; the above version (Which is that of D'Heitelot, BibliotheqQS 
Ctotomale, art. Mahmoud) appears the most probable and consistent. 
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emotion which this spectacle excited in the breast of the 
dying warrior. 

Mahmoud, as soon as the rays of wealth and prosperity 
began to illumine his throne, stood forth as the distinguished 
patron of letters ^d poetry ; and Ghizni, under lum, be- 
came the most literary and classical city of the East. It 
shone indeed at first by a borrowed light from Basfdad, 
wliich, even amid the complete overthrow of its pohtical 
greatness, still retained an intellectual empire over all the 
nations speaking Arabic and studying the Koran. Yet the 
splendour of Mahmoud's court, and the great events of his 
reign, called forth poetical talents more brilliant than had 
adorned even the celebrated courts of Haroun and Alma* 
mon. Ferdusi, who, in the Shah Nameh, celebrated the 
exploits of his patron, ranks as the second poetical name in 
Asia. The materials for the literary history of Ghizni are 
indeed exceedingly scanty ; yet enough transpires to war- 
rant the suspicion, that this great poet, though attracted by 
the pomp and patronage of a court, shared the evils from 
which these appear inseparable, and only passed a life of 
splendid misery. It is related, that having completed his 
great poem, he sought the due reward, which he estimated 
at 60,000 dinars ; but the king, taking advantage of a ver- 
bal resemblance, paid only the same number of dirhemsy not 
exceeding a tenth of the sum demanded. This was a mis- 
erable pun upon which to deprive the greatest genius of the 
age of the hard-earned fruits of his labour. The indignant 
poet quitted the court where he had been so unworthily 
treated, and, retiring to a distance, sent forth various satiri- 
cal effusions against his former patron, of which D'Herbe- 
lot gives the following specimen : — '* The magnificent court 
of Crbizni is a sea, but a sea without bottom and without 
shore ; I haVe fished in it long, but have not found any 
peari.'* Mahmoud, it is said, was mortified, and endeav- 
oured by high offers to induce him to return, but could never 
prevail with the offended bard. 

The presiding star in the literary circles of Ghizni was 
Oonsuri, equally celebrated as a philosopher and a poet. 
Malimoud placed him at the head of the university which 
he had founded, and gave him such a complete jurisdiction 
over a circle of four hundred learned men, that no wori( 
was to be submitted to the sovereign which had not been 
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Stamped with Ooiuniri's approbation. We have not as yet 
in the west the means of duly estimatinff the actual meat 
of this personage ; but on considering that with posterity 
his name stands in such deep eclipse behind that of Fe»- 
dusi, above whom he was so highly honoured in life, a doubt 
must arise, whether his reputation was not partly earned 
by the arts of a courtier, and the absence of the trouble- 
some pride of elevated genius. One channel to fiivoor 
seems to have consisted in the permission which was allowed 
him to share the convivial hours of the sovereign. The 
orientals relate an occasion when, to sooth his master's 
grief for having, the night before, when overcome with 
wine, cut off the long tresses of his beloved, Oonsnri com- 
posed some extemporary verses, which conveyed such de- 
fight, that in return his mouth was opened, and three times 
filled with jewels. 

Among the strictly scientific residents at Ghizni, the 
most eminent was Abu Rihan, sent by Almamon from Bag- 
dad, where he was venerated almost as the rival of Avi- 
cenna. But besides metaphysics and dialectics, he studied 
and appears to have drawn his chief lustre from attainments 
in the magical art. Of this D'Herbelot relates a remarki^ 
ble instance. One day, Mahmoud sent for him and ordered 
him to deposite with a third person a statement of the pre- 
cise manner and place in winch the monarch would quit the 
hall where he then sat. The paper being lodged, the king, 
instead of going out by one of the numerous doors, caus^ 
a breach to be made in the wall, by which he effected his 
exit ; but how was he humbled and amazed, when, on the 
paper being examined, there was found a specification of 
the precise spot through which he penetrated. Hereupon 
the prince with horror denounced this learned man as a sor- 
cerer, and commanded him to be instantly thrown out of the 
window. The barbarous sentence was presently executed ; 
but care had been taken to prepare beneath a soft and silken 
cushion, into which the body of the sage sunk without sus- 
taining any injury. Abu Rihan was then called before the 
monarch, and required to say, whether by his boasted art 
he had been able to foresee these events, and the treatment J 
through which he had that day passed ? The learned man 
immediately desired his tablets to be sent for, in which wen 
found regularly predicted the whole of the above singular 
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transactions. \ This incident does not, it must be owned, 
inspire a very lofty idea, either of the wisdom or the wit of 
the imperial court of the Ghisnevide. 

Mahmoucf after a short inte#al was succeeded by Musa- 
ood, who nearly equalled him in bravery and enterprise, but 
who had to struggle against a series of adverse fortune. 
There poured down from the interior regions of Asia one 
of those great tides of conquest and migration which have 
80 often changed the face of that continent. It consisted 
of the Turks, or Toorks, under the dynasty called, from Sel- 
juk its founder, Seljukian, which overran Khorassan. Under 
the successors of the chief just named their empire rose to 
i^ch a height of power as to eclipse that of all the other 
Asiatie kingdoms. Togrui, who subverted the imperial 
throne of Bagdad; and shook that of Constantinople ; Alp 
Arslan, who wrote on his tomb at Meru, **Ye^who have 
wen the glory of Alp Arslan exalted to the heavens, come 
and see it buried under the dust ;** these werff warriors 
with whom even the most gallant of the lineage of Mahmoud 
sought in vain to contend. They saw Arrested from them 
the fine plains of Khorassan and Iran, even that of Balkh, 
and their dominions confined, within the mountain-barrier 
of Caucasus. On the eastern side they still held Lahore, 
and made soide vigorous attempts, but only with partial and 
temporary success, to extend their sway over the Indian 
territory. 

The house of Ghizni duringtwo centuries continued still, 
though thus reduced by Turkish invasion, to maintain its 
original boundaries. Family alliances were even formed be- 
tween Ibrahim I. and Malek Shah, son of Alp Arslan. The 
downfall of this dynasty arose from an internal cause. 
Ghori, or Ghoor, forms a rude mountainous district situated 
on the loftiest branch of Caucasus, or Hindoo Coosh, where 
it borders on Tibet and Turkestan. Its princes, command- 
ing a race of hardy mountaineers, gradually made them- 
selves nearly independent of the Ghiznian government, and 
even obtained possessions in Tartary and Khorassan. This 
excited so strongly the jealousy of Byram, who about 1116 
had ascended the throne, that having djawn into his power 
Mohammed Prince of Ghori, he put him to death. This 
step he had ample cause to repent. Sief-ul-Dien, brother 
to the latter, soon musterwl a large array of his followers. 

Vol. I.— P 
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eager to avenge the lora of their chief. Byram, imahle to 
oppose him, evacuated his capital ; yet, having reassembledl 
his forces, he recovered Ghizni, and took his enemy pris- 
oner. Sief-ul-Dien was t|pn subjected to the most dread- 
ful insolt and cruelty ; mounted on a bullock, he was led 
through Ghizni, amid the derision of the mob ; then tor- 
tured and beheaded, and his vizier impaled alive. This 
barbarity ,on the part of a prince otherwise mild and respect- 
able set the seal to the fate of his house. Allah, brother to 
the sufferer, soon suminoned round him all the warriors of 
the tribe of Ghori to avenge their wrongs. Byram marched 
to meet him, and the superior numbers of lus troops ena- 
bled them to maintain a vigorous struggle against the rude 
strength and courage of the mountain duelfe. But at lensth. 
he yielded, and fled witlr his scattered army towards Hin- 
dostan, where he soon afler died of grief. The victor, in 
1152, marched upon Ghizni, and, according to the too com- 
mon course of eastern conquerors, sought to surpass the 
cruelty which he came to punish. That magnificent city 
was given up to a' general pillage and to the sword of the 
enraged Ghorians. In seven days it was no more. Its 
pfdaces, so profusely embellished with the spoils of con- 
quered Indian were razed to the grouhd. A few tombs, 
spared by eastern piety, stood alone amid this wild and 
mountain solitude. It revived, indeed, and became for a 
short time the capital of the Ghori dynasty ; 4>ut it airain 
sank, and now only a few scattered ruins, with the spacious 
tomb of Mahmoud, over which a few priests perpetually- 
read the Koran, are all that remain of this once proud seat 
of the conqueror of Asia. 

The Ghiznevide dynasty continued for some time to re- 
tain their diminished authority. It was extinguished by 
Mohammed Ghori, the successor of Allah-ul-Dien. He 
pursued into Lahore the last of this mighty race, whose 
name was Chusero ; but the unfortunate prince made a re- 
sistance so desperate, in that strong retreat that the invadler 
was twice obliged to retire. At last, by a feigned alliance, 
he induced his unwary victim to come out to meet him ; 
then by a circuitous march cut him off from Lahore, sur- 
founded his little camp, and obliged him to surrender. He 
at first showed a disposition to mercy, and only confined him 
in a strong castle^ but at length, in the year 1186, alleging 
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the predietions of some astrologer, secured his safety hy put- 
ting all the family to death. 

Mohammed Ghori, or Ghoor, obtained the government of 
Ghizni in 1174, and held it in his brother's name and his 
own for thirty-two years, with a valour and fortune similar 
to those of his great ancestors, whom he resembled in name. 
Commencing his ^ateeat with the occupation of the frontier 
territory of Lahore, he made it his principal object to ex- 
tend his dominion over India. Collecting all his forces, he 
advanced against Ajmere, which at first submitted ; but the 
King of Delhi, having formed an alliance with several neigh- 
bouring princes, hastened to its relief with two hundred 
-thousand infantry and three thousand elephants. Moham- 
med, trusting to the courage of his mountain tribes, rushed 
fearlessly to the attack ; but the view of this immense host 
wheeling round to endose them, and the mighty array of 
its elephants, seems to have struck with panic these undis- 
ciplined warriors. Many of the chiefs with their followers 
fled, leaving the king surrounded by the enemy, who were 
greatly superior in numbers. The Moslem, on horseback, 
encountered hand to hand the King of Delhi, seated xm his 
war-elephant. The Ghorian prince, after a desperate strug- 

fle, was pierced in the arm, fell to the ground, and was with 
ifliculty carried off by a trusty band of his devoted adhe- 
rents. The rout was complete, and the pursuit was con- 
tinued forty miles. , 

The emperor spent a y^ar in repairing the effects of this 
dreadful disaster and organizing the means of a new inva- 
sion. He at first degraded the omrahs who had fled, sub- 
jecting them to the humiliation of marching round the city 
with bags of barley suspended from their necks, and of feed- 
ing out of them ; but after proceeding on his next expe- 
dition, it was represented to him that he thus deprived him- 
self of the services of many of his choicest warriors ; upon 
which he allowed them to resume their stations, and obtain 
an opportunity of redeeming their fame. 

Mohammed, having mustered all his forces, marched into 
India, where he met troops still more numerous than those 
who had vanquished him in the preceding year, all of whom 
had now bound themselves by the water of the Ganges to 
conquer or die. The Indian princes advanced with bound- 
less confidence, sending at the same time a friendly remon* 
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fltrance, that if Mohammed waa weary of Ms ovm fife> l» 
ahould at least pity the troops whom he was leading to so 
cruel a destiny. Retreat waa still open to him ; but if 
urged on by his evil genius, "we have sworn," said they, 
"by our gods to advance upon you with our rank-breakjng 
elephants, war-treading horses, and bloodthirsty soldier* 
early in the morning, to crush your unfortunate army." 
The wary commander returned an answer se«ningly in- 
spired by alarm, stating that he carried on the war only in 
obedience to his brother, without whose, orders be could not 
retreat, but would gladly arrange th^ terms of a truce tin be 
could receive further instructions. The Indians, lulled by 
this humble and submissive tone, gave themselves up to 
security, and spent the night in merriment. Mohammed, 
watchmg the moment when they were completely oif their 
guard, made an attack during the darkness, defeating and 
putting to flight large bodies of their army ; yet so immense 
was the circuit of their camp, that there remained and were 
rallied next morning numbers which seemed endugh to crush 
the whole host of the invaders. The Mussulman then 
adopted the old Scythian warfare; with his squadrons of 
cavalry he alternately attacked and retreated, till towards 
evening, seeing the enemy completely harassed arid ex- 
hausted, he charged at the head of his chosen band of mauled 
horsemen, who bore down all opposition, and drove the 
whole Indian army into a tumultuary flight. The King of 
Delhi fell, and immense spoil came into the hands of the 
conqueror. Having advanced to the capital, the victor was 
prevailed upon by a high ransom to spare it, but left a strong 
force* under his Ueutenant Cutlub tp maintain his authority 
in that quarter. This oflicer soon afl;er assembled a large 
army, subverted the throne of Delhi, and reigned there as 
viceroy. Thus a Moslem dominion^ was for the fiirst time 
established in the heart of India, and in one of its greatest 
cities. 

Aflier a lapse of a- short period Mohammed made another 
expedition into Hindostan. Being joined by Cuttub, he 
totally defeated ^le Prince of Kanouge, then marched against 
Benares, broke the idols of its thousand shrines, and loaded 
four thousand camels vrith the wealth of that sacred city, 
following a career similar to that of the Ghiznevide, he 
»ade nme expeditions into India, and accumulated treasures 
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which ahnoflt maUed those of hU great predecessor. Bat 
this pplendid liffht of coti'quest was in one moment extin- 
ffuished. On his way from Lahore to Ghizni,.he pitched 
nis tent for the night on the hanks of the Indus or one of 
its tributaries. A band of the mountain-tribe of Gwick- 
wars, many of whose relations had perished in war with 
Mohammed, had vowed, at whatever cost, to purchase re- 
venge. The season being extremely hot, the canata, or 
screens enclosing the imperial tents, had been thrown open 
for the admission of air. TWenty conspirators, availing 
themselves of this circumstance, stole in unperceived, stabbed 
the sentry on guard, and, having drawn off the attention of 
the others,, penetrated to the chamber of the king, who waa 
lying asleep, with two^ slaves fanning him. All their dag- 
gers were instantly plunged in his breast, and he sank under 
their hands, piereed by twenty-two wounds. 

Thus perished this great conqueror, whose dominion was 
almost as extensive as that of Mahmoud of* GhiznL Like 
him, accordinff to Ferishta, he was not devoid of virtues, 
yet has left behind a darker and fiercer reputation, redeemed 
by fewer traits of refinement and* humanity. With him the 
dynasty of Ghori rose and fell. He left no descendants 
possessed of energy sufficient to support the weight of his 
hu£^, ill-balanced empire. His lieutenants, Ildecuz in the 
mountain-territory, and Cuttub in India, soon erected for 
Hiemseives independent sovereignties. 

Pa 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The PcUan or Afghan Dyruuty, 

Cottub-nl-Dien fbnnda this Dynasty— Altumsh—SaltanA Riafa— Matir 
«iioad II.— His ascetic Seventy— Balln— Brilliant Patronage of the Arts 
and Sciences— Kd Kobad and Kera— Atlati I.-^Hia brave and fleroe 
Beign— Oonauest of Southern India— Adventures oLthe Prioeosiw 
Cumlade and Dewildi- Anarchy — Several ^ort Reigns— MohamiiM4 
m.— His Cmelty— Ferose Til.— Short Rei^s and general Disorder — 
Timur'— His Character— Invasion of India— Capture of Delhi, and 
dread All Massacre— His Return— Soeosssion oTEmpsroi*— ConqiMtft 
by Baber— Close of the Patan Dynasty. 

• 

CuTTUB-tJL-DiBN) the founder of the first Mohammedan, 
or ^hat was called the Patan, race of emperors who ruled 
in India, was of the humblest birth ; it was even made th« 
reproach of his dynasty that it originated with a slave. 
Brought as a captive "from Turkestan, he had been pur- 
chase by a citizen of Nishapour, who, finding his talents 
good, instructed him in various arts and sciences. Upon 
the death of his master he was sold with the rest of the 
property, and came into the possession of Mohammed. Hn 
abilities and address soon raised him to the rank of principal 
page, whence he was promoted to a military command, and 
Boon rose to the first station in the army. The high confi- 
dence reposed in him by the emperor pointed him out as 
the fittest person to remain as viceroy of the conquered 
territories in India when the former rehired to his native 
mountains. Cuttub remained faithfiil to his superior ; yet, 
from his distant ^position, he reigned almost uncontrolled 
during that monarch's life, whom he survived four years, 
and whose successor publicly owned him as king. He is 
celebrated as brave, just, and humane ; and his liberality 
was so unbounded as to make it become proverbial in India 
to say of any one, '' He is as generous as Cuttub-ul-Dien." 
He waged war with the neighbouring potentates ffenerally 
with success, though in a campaign against the Rajpoota he 
Mistained a signal defeat.- Smkmg» however, towards tin 
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'tlofle of his reign into indolence wad luxury, he allowed his 
rival Ildecuz to seize upon Gbizni and seversd of the frontier 
territories. He died in the year 1210^ 

Altumsh, though a Tartar of noble birth, had, Uke Cut- 
tub, been sold as a slave, and purchased by that prince. 
Having raised himself by his valour to be captain-general 
'and son-in-law to. the emperor, he mounted the throne, 
having overcome Aram the rightfuLheir. He redressed all 
the evils caused by the weaknesses of his aged predecessor. 
He defeated Ildecuz, and took- him prisoner ; he extended 
the empire on every side, making Bengal and Bahar first 
tributary and then subject provinces, over which his sons 
were placed as viceroys. He reduced, after a long siege, 
Gwalior, considered the principal bulwark of Hindoo power ; 
seated on a lofty hill with perpendiculkr sides, defended by 
extensive works^ and supplied with abundance of water, it 
was viewed as nearly impregnable. He distinguished him- 
self also by the conquest of Malwa, the capture of Ougein, 
and the demolition of the revered statue of Vicramaditya. 
He is celebrated, on the whole, as a good and wise prince. , 

About this time a mighty tempest swept along the borders 
of India, happily without touching her rich provinces. 
Zingis, after ravaging Asia from the Pacific to the Caspian, 
and reducing numberless kingdoms under his dominion, 
attacked the Prince of the Afj^ans, whom he drove before 
him, and compelled to take refuse beyond the Inlus. AI- 
tumsh refused to shelter Mv^, ana hence the arms of Zingis 
were turned aside from the wealthy regions which stretch 
towards the south. Peihaps his horsemen, accustomed 
only to scour the plains of Tartary and Persia, felt them- 
selves unable to act with vigour amid the rugged «teeps of 
the Caucasus. - 

Afler the death of Altumsh, which took place in 1236, 
there followed a succession of princes, most of whom occu- 
pied during a very short period a disputed throne, but with- 
out any material alteration of boundaries or relations in re- 
gard to the neighbouring states. A few, however, were so 
remarkable as to deserve notice. 

Rizia Begum stood, perhaps, alone among Mohammedans 
as a reigning queen. In her earliest youth she displayed 
«uch talents for administration, that Altumsh, her father, 
•when departing on his ejgpedition .against Owalior, left hec 
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■ote icgemtf regarding her as better fitted than any of his 
sons to sustain Uie weight of government. Ferose, one of 
the prinoes, having been afterward deposed for incapacity, 
the chiefs unanimously vested the empire in this accom- 
plished lady. She assumed the imperial robes; took her 
■eat on the musnud, adteinistered the laws strictly and im- 
partiaUj) and suppressed with vigour all attempts to take 
advantage of the supposed weakness of a female reign. Tet 
Rizia stooped at length to the fhiilty of her sex ; she be- 
came dotingly attached to an Abyssinian slave named 
Jammal, whose elevation to the highest honours and digni- 
ties was ill brooked by the great lords and omrahs of the 
empire. Their discontent was soon matured into insurreo- 
tion, which, thooffh it was at first successfully resisted, be- 
came truly formidable when it was headed by Byram, her 
brother, who had a more • natural right to the throne. The 
feir ruler of India was finally defeated, imprisoned, and, by 
a consequence too natural in that part of the world, aftei^ 
ward put to death. ' 

Matunoud II., a younger son of Altumsh, ha^ been op* 
pressed by the jealousy of his sister and brother, and kept 
in long confinement. In his adversity he acquired virtues 
which afterward eminently fitted him to adorn a throne. 
Bisdaining the subsistence allowed by his ungenerous rela- 
tives, he earned his own livelihood by writing or rather 
drying books. Released from prison by a more humane 
prince, and intrusted with a small government, he obtained 
such a reputation for justice and wisdom that his accession 
to the throne was haded with universal satisfaction. Nor 
was this high expectation in any degree disappointed. Ac- 
cording to Ferishta, he was the patron of learning, the pro- 
tector of the people, and the fiiend of the poor. < Without 
embroiling himself in unnecessary war^ he defended his ter- 
ritories with vigour against numerous and formidable ene- 
mies. Yet theise elevated virtues were somewhat alloyed 
by a pedantic and fantastic ostentation of simplicity. Seated 
on the most splendid throne of the East, he practised the 
austerity of a hermit. Applying all his revenues to the exi- 
gencies of the state, he continued to earn by the pen his 
own support, which was limited to a supply of the humblest 
necessaries. He not only rejected the vain and culpable 
privilege of a numerous MragliOg and confined himself to 
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^ne wife, but lie compelled that lady to discharge the most 
. coenial funetions. Even when her majesty complained that 
«he burned her fingers in the process of cooking, and asked 
for a maiden to aid her in that humble task, he rejected the 
request. This was very extravagant ; yet there appears a 
fine and amiable feeling in the following anecdote : — ^He had 
«hown part of his daily task of copying the Koran to an 
omrah whom he much respected, and who pointed out an 
erroneous word. The emperor immediately erased it, but 
as soon as the chief departed he restored the characters ; 
and being asked the reason, answered that the word was 
light, but that he did not wish to give pain to a worthy man 
by telling him he wlw mistaken.- 

The good government of Mahmoud had been in a great 
aieasure due to the happy choice of his prime minister Ba- 
lm, or Baleen, who made himself universally popular ; so 
that when the emperor died without posterity, the vizier, 
' not' being much attached to a family who had treated his 
master so ill, stepped into his place almost without 'a strug- 
gle. It is scarcely possible, however, for a usurper to as- 
cend a throne without being drawn into crime. JBalin was 
•ne of forty Turkish chiefs who had associated to divide the 
empire amoilg tbemon the monarch's decease. Mutual 
jeajousy had already dissolved this bond ; but the minister, 
notwithstanding, determined to consult his own security by 
making the whole of them perish either by poison or by the 
sword. This crime having quieted his fears, he did not 
agaiin dip his hands in blomi, but began a career which for 
justice, mildness, and popularity has scarcely an equal even 
among the many illustrious sovereigns who have ruled Hin- 
dostan. Balin was another of the slave^emperors, Havinff 
been captured by the Moguls, he was carried to Bagdad, 
and sold to a merchant of Bassora, who, learning that he 
was a relation of Altumsh, brought him to Delhi, and dis- 
posed of him with great advantage to that emperor. His 
talents soon raised him to a military command ; and having 
attached himself to the clause of Byram, he was one of the 
most active instruments in the fall of the Empress Rizia. 
On succeeding to Mahmoud, he made an entire change in 
the outward aspect of the court, restoring all those gay ap- 
pendages of which it had been so closely shorn by his pre- 
^ecessoi. He app^pied in public with a blaze of pomp 
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miwonted even in the East, wlucli, however, he professed tQ 
exhibit solely in order to conciliate the respect of his people. 
He found ample scope for the exercise, and perhaps the os- 
tentation, of kindness and generosity in the vast number of 
princes, some of them the greatest in Asia, who had been 
dethroned and forced to fly before the warlike hordes of 
Zingis ^and his successors. Ujvwards of fifteen of these 
iallen sovereigns, including two sons of the calif, were ac- 
commodated with spacious apartments, and with every thins 
which could make them forget the miseries of their lot ; ana 
on occasions of state they were ranged round his throne in 
the ordec of their respective dignities. They brought with 
them a multitude of bards and ingenious men who had con- 
stituted the ornament of theijr courts, to all of whom the em- 
peror extended a patronage the most liberal and humane, 
perhaps, that has ever been bestowed by any monarch, 
jjeamed men, poets, and artists were invited ^om the re- 
motest extremities of Asia, and every effort was made, 
though ^thout success, to induce Sadi, the pride of Persia, 
to quit the delights of Shiras. • The king's two sons, Shehid 
and Kera, vied with him in rendering the court of India the 
moat refined and polite in the world. The former held at 
his palace a nighUy assembly of divines,' philosophers, and 
poets, at the head of whom was the bard Chusero ; while 
Kera, the younger prince, in another apartment, convened 
musicians, players, story-tellers^ and such as were pociseesed 
of the lighter talents. Amid these elegant pursuitSj Balin 
did not aim at the glqry of a conqueror ; he even rejected 
opportunities that were presented for extending his domin- 
ions, though he vigorously defended his people against every 
affgression. He defeated with great slaughter the Rajpoots 
of Mewar, who by their predatory inroads had rendered a 
great extent of country almost uninhabitable ; and though 
he could not altogether subdue these hardy sons of the des- 
ert) he cut down an extensive forest in which they were 
accustomed to find shelter, and by a line of forts so se- 
cured the district that it was soon brought under full cul- 
tivation. 

On the death of Balin, in 1286, his eldest and most ac- 
complished son Shehid being dead, and Kera absent in Ben- 
gal, Kei Kbbad, son to the latter, was raised to the throne, 
which could not safely be left vacant even for a short inter- 
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vbL This prince was considered a youth of great promiM, 
•being imbued with the elegant tastes of his family ; but on 
mounting the throne he soon allowed these mialities to de- 
generate into license and voluptuousness. He abandoned 
the reins of government to Nizam, an unworthy favouritei 
who oppressed the people, and put to death all who endeav- 
oured to oppose his tyranny. Meantime, Kera, who had 
remained at first content with the government of Bengal, 
distressed by the accounts of his son's conduct, and not un- 
willing, perhaps, to take into his own hand the reins of em- 
pire, assembled a large army, and marched into Bahar. The 
emperor met him with his whole force on the banks of the 
Gogra; but Kera, moved by parental tenderness, sent a 
message, earnestly entreating that before affairs came to ex- 
tremities he might obtain a conference with his child. An 
interview was accordingly arranged ; but the latter, swollen 
with pride, seated himself on t£e imperial throne in the 
highest pomp, while the father, in approaching, was obliged 
at three different stages to do obeisance to him by kissmg 
the ground, the macerbearers exclaiming, " The noble Kera 
to the Idng of the world sends health." The aged sove- 
reign, seeing himself exposed to this indignity, burst into 
tears. Suddenly at this spectacle the soul of the young 
monarch was moved; he sprang from his throne, threw 
himself at his parent's feet, and sought for^veness. Kera 
raised -him up, and the father and son nungled tears and 
embraces. An inornate communication was opened, and 
continued for twenty days, during which they agreed each 
to rest .satisfied with his actual possessions ; but the former 
most earnestly entreated his son to change his conduct, to 
distrust Nizam, to renounce his dissolute liabits, and apply 
himself to the good government of his empire. Kei Kobad 
made the fairest promises, and set out for Delhi with the 
resolution of performing them* For some short period he 
persevered ; but the vizier, having assembled from every 
quarter the most seductive sirens, particularly one described 
as of almost supernatural beauty, caused the emperor soon 
to relapse into his former pleasures. His health was ruined, 
and he became an object of contempt to his people, till at 
length he was murdered, together with his infant son, by 
Ferose, an Afghan chief, who mounted the throne in hit 
stead. This usuiper, though he had in the usual maniMr 
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•tepped through blood to power, was ftfterwaiJ nihem 
blamed for too great lenity in its exercise. 

AUah, who murdered and succeeded hie uncle Ferose in 
the year 1295, was, perbi^s, of all the sovereigns of Hin- 
dostan the most energetic and terrible. The people sym- 
pathized deeply in the fate of the late monarch, whose head 
ne caused to be fixed on a pole, and carried through camp 
and city. To pave the way to the throne by the death of 
its possessor haa become indeed an established practice, of 
which Ferose himself had set the example. But there was 
something peculiarly barbarous in the manner in which the- 
new emperor perpetrated this murder,* and subsequently 
that of all the. imperial family. He not only, as Ferishts 
observes, began in crusty, but waded through blood to the 
end. He abandoned himself at the same time to the moat 
unbridled voluptuousness, and courted the favmir of the om- 
Tabs by leaving them also at full liberty to indulge their* 
licentious propensities. Ydt the fame of Allah as a warrior 
stood in the foremost rank. Before mounting the throne, 
he had begun his military career by marching with a corp» 
of dOOO men against Deoghire, or Dowlatabad, capital o£ 
the great kingdom of Aurungabad. Causing it to be be- 
lievMi that this force was only the vanguard of the maiii> 
aimy, he intimidated the city into a surrender, put to flight 
a vast body of troops assembled for its defence, and returned 
laden with a treasure which had been accumulating for &jgos. 
He afterward sent his vizier Kafoor t(f conquer the Car* 
.natic and other southern kingdoms ; an undeiiaking which 
proved completely successful, and produced a plunder that 
has been estimated, doubtless extravagantly high, at oner 
hundred millions of pounds sterling. 

Allah found a more legitimate occasion of triumph in re* 
polling the invasion of the Mongols (whom the historians 
of Inma call Moguls), successors to Zingis, who had formed 
a kingdom in Mavar-ul-Nahar. Their first army was- met 
in Lidiore, and completely defeated by Elicbt the emperor's 
brother. Two years after they poured iii a force of two 
hundred thousand men, which they loudly boasted would 
effect the conquest of all India. £very thing gave way be> 
fore them as far as Delhi, which was crowded to excess 
with multitudes seeking refhge from this barbaxous invader* 
AUah^ having musterM his ibi«es» msiched sat to battlsw 
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ZifTer, the greatest of his generals, at the head of the right 
iving and of the elephants, attacked with sach impetuosity 
that the enemy were completely broken and pursued for 
many miles. Not being duly supported, however, he at 
length fell into an ambusdule, when he was surrounded and 
killed. Tet the Moguls had suffered so severely that they 
did not resume the attack, but retreated westward. It was 
suspected, as being not at all inconsistent with the general 
character of Allah, that he was instrumental in the deser- 
tion of his own brave commander, and considered his fail 
almost as great a triumph as the defeat of the enemy. 

The emperor, intoxicated with success, began to conceive 
the most extravagant projects. Two in particular were 
deeply and fondly cherished. He hoped to emulate the 
Sflory at once of Mohaiftmed and Alexander, names which 
m the East stand above those of all other mortals. Although 
so ignorant that he could neither read nor vmte, he under* 
took to prepare for the human race a new religion, which 
was to unite the Moslem and the Brahminical m one com- 
mon worship. Next, he was to leave a viceroy to rule over 
India, and to set out himself, as a second Alexander, to 
conquer the world. His flatterers applauded ; - and men of 
sense, overawed by his furious temper, withdrew and were 
silent. At length, Alla-uI-MuUuck, the aged and venerable 
magistrate of Delhi, determined at all hazards that the truth 
should for once be heard by this formidable despot. Bein^ 
summoned to the palace, he entered on a full discussion of 
these two insane projects. He beaan with the theological 
scheme, whereby, as a Mohammedan, he had been struck 
with the deepest horror* He did not dwell on Allah's utter 
incapacity for the task, but urged the impossibility of com- 
manding the minds of men on such a subject ; the aliena- 
tion which this scheme would produce among the Moslems, 
on whom alone he could rely ; and the hopelessness of con- 
verting the Hindoos, who had resisted so many successive 
invaders. As to the scheme of conquest, he reminded him 
that his possession of India itself was by no means secure ; 
that many districts were still unsubdued ; and that even in 
his immediate dominions there were various elements o£ 
dissension ; nay, that the empire, left to itself, would prob» 
ably pass from him either by revolt or invasion, while he 
would have a vefry doubtful chance of gaining another in 
^ Vol. L— Q 
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iU place. Allah, who did not want strong natural senses 
meoitated on this remonstrant ; and instead, as was ex- 
pected, of cutting off the head of his sage adviser, acknow^ 
fedged the justice of his observations, and dismissed from 
his mtnd for ever these two chimerical designs. 

Although the emperor had thus shown a certain portion 
of wisdom, his mode of governing was still very loose and 
trregular, giving rise to repeated insurrections, to one of 
which ht had very nearly fallen a sacrifice. This event so 
aiton^y affected his mind that he determined upon com- 
pletely reforming his system of rule. He suppressed the 
ncense of the erandees, and introduced so rigid an adminis- 
tration of justice, that the merchant, formerly exposed to 
every spedeB of spoliation, now travelled in safety from 
Bengal to Cabul, and from Cape Cdmorin to Uashmere. 
He renounced the ^se of wine, emptied his cellars into the 
street, and compelled his omrahs to imitate his example ; so 
that Delhi for several days streamed with that precious 
liquor. The colleetors of the revenue, who had been amass- 
inff laree fortunes, were reduced to a bare subsistence. Vet 
thu reformed system was accompanied with many features 
of blind and violent despotism. He employed spies to give 
information of the most secret incidents in the interior of 
fiunilies and in the remotest provinces. The omrahs were 
not permitted' to many, or even to entertain a company, 
without a written authority from the emperor ; and by fines 
and confiscations levied on various pretences he ruined a 
number of the overgrown gobies. He' reduced the pay of 
the army, but that the soldiers might not suffer he undertook 
to lower the prices of grain and other necessaries in the 
same proportion ; and to this end issued edicts, and adopted 
the most violent measures, which, though of course abortive, 
must have occasioned great inconvenience and oppression. 
To diminish the value of horses he prohibited every one 
ttotn keeping them beyond a certain time ; and many poor 
dealers, accused of contravening this arbitrary statute, were 
whipped or put to death. In spite of all this, the strict ad- 
mimstration of justice, and the check put on the licentious 
domination of the omrahs, made his reign at this period be 
regarded as a blessing by the great Ixxly of the people. 
Allah even showed a desire for that higher species of glory 
whiqh is derived from letters* He invited to his court the 
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most eminent men ; -and the presence of Casi Molana, Co* 
rami, and Cuzi Biana, with other sages, was considered as 
Tendering this one of the most brilliant eras of Mohammedan 
literature. The emperor himself, ashamed of his profound 
ignorance, applied with such zeal to acquire the first ele- 
ments of knowledge, that he yvBB soon able to read the Per- 
sian language. Still it was a very delicate Affair for these 
sages. tohold conversation with the monarch without making 
him sensible of his own extreme deficiency. Nicer still was 
the duty of expounding to him the Mohammedan law, to 
which his practice fomred in many respects a complete con- 
trast ; yet this is said to have been done faithfully, though 
not without fear and trembling. 

The histoiy of Allah contains some record of love adven- 
tures, which may afford an idea how this branch of the 
imperial economy was conducted : — On taking Nahrwalla, 
the capital of Guzerat, he became^ possessed of the wives 
as well as of the baggage and treasure of its unfortunate 
prince. Among the former was Cumladd, esteemed the 
flower of India, who, by her beauty, wit, and accomplish- 
ments, so charmed the conqueror, that, regardless of all 
former ties, he made her his queen. She does not seem to 
have felt her situation very irksome, since she afterward 
expressed an earnest wish to be joined by her daughter, 
Devnldd, then thirteen years of age, and who had succeeded 
her mother in the reputation of being the greatest beauty 
in the empire. Allah readily undertook to satisfy her, and 
sent his general, A lip, with a strong army to bring the. 
young princess to Delhi, without any reference to her own 
or her father's inclinations. These, it seems^ happened to 
point in a different direction ; for Dey^ildd was found already 
on her journey to be united to Singeldeo, prince of the Dec- 
can. Alip, aware that he had to deal with one who ac* 
cepted no excuse, pushed on with such speed, that he over- 
took and completely defeated the escort. They fled into the 
mountains, bat were met by a party of the imperial troops. 
A combat ensued, the fair object . of which, herself in .the 
field, had her horse pierced by an arrow, and she might have 
fallen, had not her women by their screams made known 
who she was, when the conquerors paused, and received her 
with the utmost respect. The beautiful captive was hnme* 
. diately conveyed to her mother at Delhi« where Chiser, th# 
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emperor's son, became enamoured of her ; their loves are 
said to have been happy, and to have -inspired one of the 
most elegant effusions of the poet Chusero. ^ 

Another attempt which AUah made to gratify a similar 
passion had a less fortunate issue. Having defeated and 
taken captive the Rajah of Chittore, one of the greatest 
Rajpeot princes, he offered hhn liberty on the condition of 
aj^img to the imperial seraglio his daughter, ^reputed one of 
the most beautiful and accompUshed princesses of the age. 
. The rajah, overcome by his distress, gave a reluctant con- 
. isent; but the young lady, regarding this proposal as full 
of the deepest dishonour, obtained leave to make trial of a 
plan which she had contrived for saving her father. She 
announced her readiness to accede to the marriage, and hav- 
ing procured a passport from the imperial court, fitted out a 
long train of close travelling-chairs, in the most splendid of 
which she herself was understood to take her seat. The 
procession advanced to Delhi, and on its arrival an earnest 
request was made^on the part of the princess that she should 
without delay be. allowed an interview with her parent. A. 
petition so natural was readily granted ; and the whole train 
was admitted into his prison. The chairs being then opened, 
gave out, not a fair retinue of female attendants, but, like 
the Trojt^n horse, a band of hardy warriors clad in full ar- 
mour, who instantly cut in pieces the guards, snatched up 
the monardh, and having placed him on a swift horse, soon 
eluded pursuit. 

Allah, towards the end of his life, abandoned himself again 
to dissolute habits, and is suspected to have been poisoned 
by Kafoor, his profligate favourite, who immediately put oat 
the eyes of his sons Chizer and Sfaadi, and undertook to 
reign himself in the name of Omar, an infant. He was 
soon however assassinated ; and in the year 1316 the crown 
was placed on the head of Mubarick I., one of the emperor's 
sons. 

There seem to have existed hitherto in thje Patau dynasty 
certain hereditary rules of good government,* to which even 
bad men, after the first crimes that raised them to the throne, 
seldom failed to conform. Allah broke the series, and his 
wicked example was but too faithfully followed. Mubarickf 
during a reign of three years, disgraced himself by plunginff 
into m those excescies of debauchezy which have consi^ed 
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U> infamy the names of Neio and Hetiogabalos. At lengtk 
Chusero, an abandoned courtier, hired a band of ruffians, 
and having entered his sleeping apartment, seized him hf 
the hair, and engaged in a desperate struggle^ the issue of 
which Mubaricli^s extraordinary strength "would have ren* 
dered doubtful, had not one of the conspirators cut off his 
head with a sabre. The muMerer now attempted to rcigni 
but India was not sunk so low as to endure it. An insur* 
rection was raised, and the wretch, deserted by all his ad« 
herentS) fled into a tomb, where he was discovered and put 
to death. Amid this confusion, Tuglick, a slave belongmg 
to the warlike border tribe of the Jits, ascended the throne. 
Like all the sovereigns derived from this low origin, 1m ruled 
well and wisely ; and it was a misfortune to the empire wheOf 
at the end of four years, he was killed by the accidental iaU 
of a pavilion. 

TuffUck was succeeded by his son Jonah, who assumed 
the tiue of Mohammed III. ; but instead of following his 
father's example, his crimes surpassed those of his most 
guilty predecessors, and made him, during a reign of twenty- 
seven years, the execration of the East. Mubarick was a 
monster of debauchery, — Mohammed of cruelty. His ao> 
tions exceeded in atrocity the greatest enormities of the 
worst of the Cesars. On conceiving umbrage at any class 
of the inhaUtants, he assembled his warriors as for a hunt, 
then told them that men, not animals, were to be the ob- 
jects of chase. The devoted district was subjected to 
military execution ; the people were massacred, their eyes 
were put out, or their heads were carried to Delhi and sus- 
pended in ipws along the walls. Among his minor oppres- 
sions were those of grinding the cultivator with enormous 
taxes and debasing the coin ; and when by these proceed- 
ings he had driven the farmers in large bodies to abandon 
the fields, he became enraged, and set out on one of his 
bloody hunts. Notwithstanding, he professed himself a 
friend of religion and a patron of learned men ; he was 
besides energetic, temperate, attentive to business, sup- 
pressed vigorously the rebellions which lus cruelty excited, 
and continued during his life to tyrannize ovej India. 

This prince seems in many respects to have followed the 
evil example of Allah. The conquest of the world, wbich 
the one only meditated and wisely renounced, the other 90» 

Q2 
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taally attempted. He began by sending a. Iixindred tlioix« 
sand men against China ; but in advancing; through the 
steeps and defiles of the Himmaleh^ for ^hich they seem 
to have been entirely unprepared, they suffered so severely, 
that the greater part of them perished, and only a handM 
returned to Delhi. He had prepared also an immense force 
for the conquest of Khorassan and Mavar-ul-Nahar, com- 
prehending the territories of Samarcand and Bochara ; but 
the alarm of insurrection at home deterred him from thi« 
wild expedition. Rebellion stalked round him on every 
aide, and shook almost ail his provinces ; yet his enei*gy, 
military skill, and barbarity enabled him to suppress it, and 
to maintain his reign of terror. Only the noble and dis- 
tant kingdom of the Oecqan, the conquest of Allah, finally 
defied auhis efforts. Such was his eagerness for its pre- 
servation, that he at one time relinquished the grandeur of 
fanperia! Delhi, and removed his court and residence to 
Deoghire, the capital of the former, w)\iqh he named Dov7-> 
latabad, or the Fortunate City. The pressure of circum- 
stances, however, compelled him to resume his wonted seat 
of government, and he ultimately saw the Deccan formed 
into an independent monarchy. Hassen Caco, a Mogul 
chieftain, assumed the title of Allah I., and became the 
founder of a mighty dynasty. Mohammed, it appears, had 
at length resolved to adopt a milder system ; but death in- 
terrupted him before he could realize his^inteptions, and 
delivered India firom the dreadful scourge of his goyemment 
in the year 1301. 

This monarch was succeeded by his cousin, Ferose III., 
a prince happily of a very difibrent temper. Under him 
the arts of peace flourished, and the rights of humanity 
were respected. He is said to have built thirty reservoira 
for irrigation, a hundred bridges, forty mosques, thirty coU 
leges, witb many other works of splendour and utility. He 
has been accused of being unwarlike, yet he showed no 
want of vigour in suppressing the few insurrections which 
arose under his government. In a particular case he was 
even charged with an excess of sev^ty. That he did not 
attempt to reconquer the Deccan, a great and distant king* 
dott^, now firmly established under a powerftil dynasty, was 
pii^babl^ a resolution as wise and beneficial for his people 
M £»1P limisel^ India, during hicf m^ign of tMvty-eight years, 
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bieathed from her long calamities ; industry nared its head ; 
but after his removal the empire was involved in fresh dis- 
asters. 

The short reigns of Tuglick II. Abu Bicker, and Mo^ 
hammed IV., exemplified the precarious nature of oriental 
power. Mahmoud III. was a minor ; the crown was dis- 
puted by Nuserit, grandson to Ferose III., and almost all 
the provinqes were setting up for independence when, in thei 
year 1397, India was assailed by an enemy whom her ut- 
most strength, guided by her ablest monarchs, would scarcely 
have been able to resist. 

Timur (whom we shall not, vrith Colonel Briggs, name 
Teimoor) was certainly one of the most remarkable among 
the conquerors of Asia. If his career did not, like that of 
Zingis, include China and Muscovy, his conquests in India, 
Persia, and the Turkish Empire, which he almost totally 
subverted, brought him more conspicuously into the view 
of the western world. High panegyrics have been pro* 
nounced in the East on his justice and humanity ; and these 
have heen studiously repeated by the Ions line of prince* 
who derived their lineage from his house. Timur, it is true, ' 
in the Book of Institutes written at least'vrith his sanction, 
shows some correct ideas as to the duties of a sovereign, 
which, in a formal dissertation, he endeavours to prove that 
he himself had signally fulfilled. Tet he numbers amona 
them extensive conquest, the spreading of Islamism by dim 
of arms, and the most rigid enforcement of his own despotic 
principles. He even applauds the maxim, that when a prince 
has commanded any thing, though he become sensible that 
it is wrong, he ought not the less to enforce the mandate, 
lest his authority should be in any degree compromised. 
He and his adherents- boast of his humanity to a submissive 
enemy ; but this submission he required to be ins^nt and 
entire, — such as could scarcely ever be expected from a na- 
tion wantonly invaded. His mercy seldom availed to pro- 
tect a people from the horrors of conquest; which appeared 
in indiscriminate massacre and huge pyramids of heads 
reared as trophies of victory. Thus to go round the world 
exterminating nations with the words of humanity in his 
mouth, seems more odious than even the blind and barbarous 
ravages of Genseric and Attila. That Timur, in the ooun- 
tiiea suljected to his sway, might Mcuie,a regular adxniniK 
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tntion of jiuitice, and stadj to pvomoto the poblic pirospeciiyy 
may be believed, einoe Uue, in oriental history, is often oom- 
binied with the most boundless and savage ambition. Yet 
the narrative of Glavijo the Spanish ambassador, who visited 
his court at Samarcand, and describes its rude jiomp, shows 
that his system of rule was thoroughly despotic. For ex- 
ample, he sent one day for the sovemor of the city, and, 
charging him with having abused his trust, caused his head 
to be struck off without a moment's delay ; and two chiefr 
who ventured to intercede for the sufferer shared the saine 
fate. Having once ordered a broad street to be formed in 
twenty days, the workmen began in such furious haste, 
demolishing every hquse that stood in their way, that the 
owners had scarcely time to remove with their most precious 
efl^ts. They humbly requested some small compensation ; 
but he sternly replied that all Samarcand belonged to hinn. 
When his couriers halted at any stage, they inmiediately 
began applying the whip in every Erection ttU nhtva were 
furnished ; ^ aim if they met a horse on the road which would 
serve their purpose, instantly seized it, striking off the 
owner's head if he offered any resistance. 

Timur seems to have had no pretext for the invasion of 
India, except the desire of possessing it and the hope of suc- 
cess afforded by its distracted condition. He set out from 
Samarcand in 1397, and advanced without difficulty along^ 
the immense Plains of Bactria. Then he had to scale the 
tremendous barrier of the tndian Caucasus, whose steep 
and rugged passes were peculiariy unfit for the march of 
the heavy Si^thian horsemen. He spomfully disdained to 
use any means for conciliating the fierce and warlike na^ 
tives; they accordingly opposed him at every step, and 
though they could not arrest his progress, they inflicted upon 
him extensive loeses. Yet it seems an exaggeration to as- 
sert, that there were certain points where he could not ad- 
vance without bdmg lowered down from the cUflfs by means 
of ropes. His cftvahry, it is obvious, could not proceed in 
such a country, or be aided by similar expedients ; and if 
there was a road for them, he might follow on fbot. At 
length, having crossed the Indus, he marched towards 
Mottltan, already occupied by his nephew. Peer Mohammed, 
who had, however, been hanl pressed by the Patan ontfah% 
e^MciaUy the Oovemor of Batneir. Timur, by joining his 
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Ibrces to those of Ms relative, became superior in the field. 
It was determined to begin with the capture of Batneir, a 
fortress considered almost impregnable, and he moved 
against it, with only 10,000 of his chosen veterans. The 
troops within the walls, encouraged by the smaliness of this 
number, marched out and gave battle ; but they could not 
withstand the shock of the Mogul cavalry, who pursued 
them U> the city, entered it along; with them, and were soon 
Blasters of all except the citadel. Timur then ordered the 
execution of five hundred of those who had shown the 
greatest enmity to his nephew. The view of this barbarous 
execution drove the Hindoos, who still held the fort, into a 
^rensy of desperation. They set fire to the place, killed 
their wives and children, then rushed wildly forth to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. £very individual perished, yet 
not before several thousands of the Moguls had fallen, — a 
losi^ by which Timur was so exasperated, that he gave or- 
ders for an indiscriminate massacre. 

The conqueror, collecting all his forces, now advanced 
upon Delhi, ravaging the country as he passed. Whatever 
good might have been shown by Timur elsewhere, India 
knew h|m only in crime and terror. Finding himself en- 
cumbered with an enormous multitude of captives, and 
alarmed lest they should rise against him, he issued the hor- 
rid' mandate for' a general butchery ; and a hundred thou- 
sand are said to have been piit to death. 

Mahmoud having shut himself up in Delhi with 40,000 
foot and 10,000 horse, the invader became- apprehensive that 
if his opponent should resolve to remain with this large force 
in a strongly-fortified position, (he siege might be arduous, 
or at least ruinously protracted. To allure hun into the field, 
he directed that only small parties should present themselves 
in front, with a studied display of weakness and timidity, 
as if only waiting a serious attack to commence their retreat. 
Mahmoud fell into the snare, marched out, and presented 
his whole army, with a numerous body of elephants, drawn 
up in battle-array. The fortune of the field was then in the 
hands of Timur ; his troops, rendered hardy and skilful by 
a life of war£eure, were opposed only to an effeminate and 
tumultuary crowd, who were instantly broken and pursued 
to the gates of Delhi. The emperor fled into Guzerat ; 
while m city submitted and received a foreign ganiaon. 
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Historiaiis Ttry as to tbd extent of the guilt of Tmnr in 
the iatal scene which ensaed. The adheitonts of the Mogul 
dynasty assert that while that prince was celebrating a great 
festival in his camp, he was^suipriBed by the view of the 
flames ascending from the capital. Ferishta, however, gives 
more cradit, and seemingly with reason, to the report, that 
some of lis troops having acted with violence towards the 
citizens, the latter rose and killed several of th^ir number ; 
upon which Timur gave up this immense metropolis to an 
unrestrained pillage. The unhappy Hindoos, in a state of 
distraction,- slew their wives, then rushed out upon their 
enemies ; but the efforts of this undisciplined crowd availed 
nothing affainst the warlike array of the Moguls; the 
streets of Delhi streamed with blood ; and, after a short 
contest, the unresisting natives were led captive by hundirads 
out of the city. 

Timur, under what impulse does not appear, instead of 
advancing into the rich countries of Oude and Bengal, di- 
rected his match towards the Upper Ganges, and reached 
that river near Hurdwar. He then suddenly formed the 
resolution of retracing his steps, and marched along the 
lower borders of the Himmaleh range, maintain&ng severe 
combats with its brave inhabitants, and everywhere marking 
his path with blood. Having suppressed an insurrection at 
Lahore, he recrossed th^ Indus, and proceeded without delay 
upon the grand expedition in which he vanquished Bajazet» 
and laid prostrate for a time the rising empire of the Otto- 
mans. 

But, after his departure, he exercised scarcely any sway 
over India. Money was indeed coined in his name, ana 
its princes owned themselves nominally his vassals. In 
other respects, his inroad served only to aggravate the anar- 
chy under which that hapless empire was doomed to groan* 
The governor of each province asserted a temporary inde* 
pendence ; Delhi, for some time abandoned, began to be re- 
peopled, and passed from one hand to another. Mahmoud 
sometimes resigned himself to a private station, and then 
made attempts to res^uue the rank of emperor. It was not 
till 1413, when he died, and Ghizer, viceroy of Moultan, 
seised the throne, and held it as the representative of Timur, 
that any amelioration was felt. This governor exercned 
authority with vigour and wisdom, and uie empire began to 
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tecover its wonted form and strength. There was no loBger 
indeed any attempt to comprehend in it Bengal, Guzerat, or 
the Deccan ; but it still comprised Delhi, Agra, with other 
provinces composing Hindostah Proper, and even held by a 
precarious tenure those of Moultan and Lahore. 

There are few remarkable features in the race of princts 
who now succeeded. Mubarick, after a mild and rather* 
enlightened administration of thirteen years, was assassin-* 
ated by his vizier. The weak reigns of Mohammed V. 
and AUah II. had nearly dissolved the empire, when it was 
seiaed and held for thirty-eight years by the firm and cau- 
tious hand of Bheloli; His son, Secunder I., supported his 
teputation ; but Ibrahim II., who succeeded^ though vigors 
ous and brave, was severe and unpopular. He was there- 
fore very ill prepared for the great crisis which impended 
Over the country. 

After the death of Timur and his accoiAplished son, Shah 
Rokh, his vast dominion fell to pieces. Not only were its 
distant provinces severed, but its original domain of Trans-' 
oxiana was split into portions, for which the different 
brancheK of his iiunily fiercely contended. The territory of 
Kokaun, or Ferghana^ a finis valley nearly enclosed by moun« 
tains, extending along the Upper Jaxartes, was inherited 
by a son of a great-grandson of Timur, aged only twelve, 
named Babe?. 

This yputh proved perhaps the most singular personage 
in oriental history. He was the knight-errant of Asia, and 
spent his whole life losing and wittning kingdoms. The 
adventures which the romancers of the middle aces ascribir 
to their fabulous heroes were reahzed in him. At one mo* 
ment he was ruler of a ^at kingdom, in the next had 
scarcely a hut to shelter him ; now he was at the head of a 
numerous army, and now he was scarcely able to muster a 
hundred adherents. Once ejected from his native kingdom^ 
and reduced to two hundred and forty followert^ he detei*- 
mined to attack Samarcand, the military capital ojf Asia, and 
defended by a strong army. He approached at midnight, 
scaled the walls, was joined by a number of adfaeitents, made 
the city resound with shouts of victory, and produced such 
an alarm, that Subiani the king fled, abandoning his me- 
tropolis and kingdom to Baber, who held them for a consid- 
erable time. Driven afterward from this and other pM- 
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Mtnonst Ukd having no longer any district which owndd 
his |K>weT, he resolved to attack Cabul. The state of anar* 
chy in wUch that country Was involved made the people 
eagerly welcome a chief of vigorous character and high 
reputation, who might suppress the rival claims by which it 
was distracted. On the same grounds he was invited to 
Candahan A formidable insurrection was raised against 
him ; but Baber challenged successively five omrahs, and 
slew them in single combat, when the hostile army was 
moved with such aidmiration that they at once submitted. 

Baber, having established himself in Cabui, undertook 
several expeditions to the borders of Hindostanysnd the coon^ 
tries on the Indus. A considerable time, however, elapsed 
ere, in his own figurative language, he finally ** placed hi» 
footstep in the stirrup of resolution," and stood forth as a 
candidate for the imperial throne. He marched upon DelM 
with only 13,0()0 hors6, while Ibrahim came to meet him 
with a hundred thousand cavalry and a thousand elephantsr ; 
but the bravery and expeiienoe of the hardy sons of the 
mountains more than compensated the inequality of num- 
bers. The Moslem, ignorant of the military art, drew up 
his army in one extended line, which the active charge of the' 
Moguls soon threw into confusion. The emperor, however, 
gallantly advancing in person with his chosen troops, at-^ 
tacked the enemy's centre, where the combat was almost 
confined to the t^o competitors for the sovereignty. Ibra- 
him fell ; all his army fled ; and Baber, in the year 1620;. 
seated himself on the throne of Delhi. 

This closed the dynasty, or rather the successive djma*- 
ties, of the Patau emperors. During th^ three hundred 
years that* they occupied the throne of India, there waa 
scarcely one family which swayed the sceptre for three gene> 
rations. Not a few were slaves purchased irom the regions 
of Afghanistan and Tartaiy, raised to high office by impe^ 
rial fiivour,* and to the empire by crime and treason. No- 
country could be in a more humbled stateHhan* India during 
this period ; the slave of slaves, trampled upon by a foreign 
soldiery bigotedly hostile to all her creeds and> institutions ;; 
and yet so mysteriously are human things ordered, that with 
the exception of a few partial shocks, and some short inteP' 
vals of misrule, she was, throughout this en, well governed^ 
prosperous, and happy 
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CHAPTER Vnt 

The Mogul Dyruuty to Aufengzehe, 

Bfeber^Bli Death and €!1iaiDcter'>^Hamaioon— Hia Exploit8->DriveA 
ftom the Empire— MUBrortunefl — Jdeifn of Sbere— Humaioon returna, 
and aitain niounta the Throne— Akbar succeedii— His daring Achieve- 
menta— Node of goTeminjt— Ayeen Akberry— Portufruese Miaaions 
trnm Goa- Beign of Jebangire— Viait of Hawkina— Embaaay of Sir 
Thomaa Roe— The MoruI Court— Rebelliona agaioat Jehangire— His 
Death- Reign of Shah Jehan— Rebellion of Lodi— Bonis of Shab Je- 
lian — Their Conteata for the Sovereignty— Succeaa of Aurengzebe-* 
Dathronea hia Father and becomea Emperor. 

Babbr was seated on the throne of India ; but it was not 
as yet either secure or firmly established. The Patau om- 
r^s, holdipg sway each in his separate province, detested 
the Mogul rule as a foreign usurpation, while they had 
gained to their interest the leading Rajpoot princes, the 
bravest part of the Hindoo population. An army of 100,000 
men wtis mustered in the west, headed by Mahmoud, brother 
to the late emperor. Baber, surrounded on all sides by open 
enemies or feigned allies, and having none on whom he could 
repose confidence except the small band whom he had 
brought down from the mountains, was in a truly critical 
position. His troops were struck with panic ; some even 
of his bravest captains advised him to retreat into Cabul, or 
at least to the provinces on the Indus. But his lofty spirit 
indignantly repelled the idea of renouncing without a strug- 
gle so great an empire. He proclaimed that the voice of 
Donour was loud in his ear, and with an enthusiasm which 
communicated itself to his adherents, exclaimed, " Since 
death is inevitable, it. is glorious to meet him with courage, 
fence to face, rather than to shrink back, to gain a few years 
of a miserable and ignominious existence ; since what can 
we inherit but fame beyond the limits of the grave ;" — 
quoting to the same effect some verses firom the Shah Na^ 
meh. Availing himself of the circumstance that a great 
proportion of the enemy professed the Hindoo faith, he ap- 
pealed to the religious zeal of his troops, and made them 
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swear on the Koran to conquer or die. Thetef^Wtte par- 
ticttlars in hig own life which ill fitted him for actin]^ the 
part of a Moslem champion ; hut he made a vow henoMoith 
to renounce the nee of wine, in which he had pubhdy and 
profusely indulged ; and the golden foblets which had 
graced the imperial banquets were brMten in pieces and 
given to the poor. 

Baber, havmg thus duly seasoned the minds of his troOfv, 
proceeded to the militaiy arrangements, which he condncied' 
with singular ability. The enemy had an immense supeti- 
ority ID brave though not highly-disciplined cavalry ; while ' 
he had only bands of liffht horse, fitted rather for pursuit and^ 
plunder than for the cRities of a regular field. His chiefs , 
strength consisted in a body of musketeers and a train of^ 
artillery ; forces hitherto little employed in the wars of In*' 
dia. The guns, ranged in firont, and chained together, pre- 
sented a kind of wall to the enemy. Behind were the in- 
fimtry, while squadrons of horsemen filled the intervals. 
Early in the morning the Patan army advanced, spread their 
wings, and envelope the little phalanx of Baber. But, by 
means of his firearms and artillery, he repelled the attacks 
which they continued to make during a great part of the 
day. At length, when he saw them exhaust^ and dis- 
pirited by repeated repulses, he collected two brigades of 
ehosen troops, and led them on to a grand charge, befiaie 
which the whole adverse army gave way, and many of its 
most distinguished chie£i remained on the field of battle. 

Although this powerfiil confederacy against Baber was 
thus entirely broken, he did not yet hold peacefiil pos8esai<ni 
of the great throne which he had ascended. He was dis- 
turbed by insurrections both in India and in Cabul ; and at 
length, after reigning as emperor only five years, he died in 
1590. 

Baber may be ranked as the most accomplished prince 
that ever ruled over Hindostan, although not perhaps either 
the greatest or best. His valour was brilliant ; and several 
of his exploits are considered as surpassing even the most 
heroic of those achieved by Timur his ancestor. Yet his 
talents are observed to have been rather those of a darin|^ 
partisan than of a great captain. He was almost as often 
defeated as victorious, and for a long period loot kingdemft 
as fiist as be won them. But in the latter part of his leign 
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Mb mflit^ry oolicy 49eeBn to have assumed a mora fixed 
character, ana in the gte&t battles on the Plains of Hindostan 
he showed no want of the most consummate generalship. 
His bodily strength and dexterity, both in sports and warlike 
exercises, are described as almost preternatural. He was a 
master in the arts of poetry and mu^ic, and the Commen- 
taries in which he has jrelated the events of his own life, 
and of which Doctor Leyden and Mr. £rddne have iiir- 
nished an excellent translation, display, not indeed any pro- 
found habits of philos«|»hical reflection, but a shrewd and 
strong sense, combined with an active spirit of observation 
on the various scenes which passed before him. They ex- 
hibit also an interesting view 4xf the manners of oriental 
courts and camps. The hi|^ mond qualities whidt^ have 
been ascribed to Saber appear somewhat more problematical* 
His temper was amiable, generous, and open ; and though 
his conduct in the field was stained by some examples of the 
barbarity incident to his. nation, clemency and humanity 
were often signally displayed even towards his most invete- 
rate enemies. His protection of mercantile caravans, on 
occasions when the laws of war would have authorized him 
to plunder them, and thus to supply his most urgent wants, 
marks an equitable and liberal disposition. ' Yet we nowhere 
see in him the edifyin|f picture of a monarch devoting him- 
self in peace to the improvement of his country and the 
happiness of his people, — a spectacle so repeatedly exhibited 
even by the slave-sovereigns of the Patan dynasty. It is 
true the unsettled state oi his fortunes left him little leisure 
for these tranquil and benignant cares ; yet this also was 
owing in no small degree to his restless temper, which im> 
pelled him continually to Aew schemes ofconqaeBt and per- 
sonal aggrandizement. In his youth he rigidly abstained 
from wine, but afterward indulged to great excess. He 
even gives a disgusting account of the orgies celebrated wit& 
his jovial comrades ; irregularities which appear to hwpe 
shortened his life, though they never diverted his attention 
firom ^airs of state. 

Baber bequeathed his troubled empire to his son Humai- 
oon, an amiable and accomplished prince, possessed of tO" 
fined though somewhat fantastic tastes. He was partica* 
larly devoted to the study of the heavenly bodies, whieh in 
that age and country was much tinctured witfi judicial 
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astfology. He fitted up seven balls of receptionj and dedf* 
eated one to each of the planets. MiUtary conunanderv 
were Teceived in the hall of Mars ; judges and secretaries 
in that of Mercury ; ambassadors, poets, and travellers m 
the hall of the moon. From these recreations he was roased 
hy the urgent cares of empire, to which he showed himselT 
fully equal. He was soon involved in war with Bahadur, 
who had obtained the sovereignty of Guzerat. A mistakoft 
religious zeal induced him to leave that prince unmolested 
whUe engaged in hostilities against the pagan Prince of 
Chittore ; but he now advanced with so great a force, and 
conducted operations so ably, that Bahadur was obliged to 
retreat into Guzerat, unable to meet his antagonist in the 
field. He fled to Ahmedabad, having deposited his treasures 
in Chupanni, which was then considered an almost impreg* 
nable fortress. The emperor, however, at the head of a 
chosen band, mounted the perpendicular hce of the rock by 
fixing in it iron spikes, and carried the place by surprise ; 
an exploit conndered equal to any achieved either by Timur 
or Babe'r. After this glorious termination of his first war, 
he might have expected a peaceful and prosperous reign ^ 
but it was speedily disturbed by his brothers Camiran and 
Hinda), who were imboldened in their criminal designs by 
his excessive mildness and lenity. Having divisions of the 
army placed under their command, they successively laid 
claim to the supreme power. These dissensions encouraged 
Shere Khan, a l^atan chief, still in possession of Bengal, to 
advance with a powerful army against Humaioon, who, un- 
able firom the distracted state of his affairs to muster a suf- 
ficient force, wa# worsted, and returned in a discomfited 
condition to Agra. The brothers, seeing that their disunion 
was about to produce the ruin of their house, rallied round 
the emperor, though not with the requisite cordiality. Hu- 
maioon raised another army, and marched against Shere ; 
but was again completely defeated, obliged to abandon his 
capital, and to seek refuge among the little princes on the 
border. Few, however, remain faithful to a fallen monarch. 
After being obliged to fly from several courts^ he sought 
protection in that of Maldeo, who had been the m6st urgent 
m his proflfers of amity and alliance ; but finding that this 
base chief had resolved to seize and deliver him to the ene> 
my» he fialt himself compelled to remove instantly with his 
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iew remaininff adherents across the Western Desert to the 
banks of the Indus. In this march he experienced a train 
of calamity such as scarcely ever befell even the most nhfor- 
tiuiate princes of the East. His horse having dropped down 
dead with fatigue and thirst, the lord of the world could not 
procure another^ till a common trooper desired his own 
mother to quit that on which she rode, and give it to him. 
After sufiering dreadful agonies from want of water, the 
party came to a deep and copious well ; but they had only 
one bucket, and when it was drawn up such crowds rushed 
forward that die rope broke, the bucket fell in, and several 
were precipitated after it. Meantime, the rearguard was 
repeat^y obliged to turn and repulse the enemy, who pur- 
0med close behind. Many of them perished ere they reached 
Amercot, on the opposite boundaiy of the desert. In the 
depth of this calamity it was announced to Huniaioon that 
his sultana had given birth to a son, the celebrated Akbar, 
afterward the greatest prince of the East ; but the emperor 
was obliged to pursue nis flight, leaving his infant child to 
&11 itito the hands of a treacherous chief, by whom he was 
delivered over to Camiran, his brother and mortal enemy. 

Humaioon sought refuge in Persia, and was received with 
the roost magnificent hospitality by Shah Tamasp, who en- 
abled him even to maintain the outward forms of imperial 
rank. Having agreed to embrace the Shiite creed or heresy, 
which in Persia is held the only true faith, he was furnished 
with ten thousand men, to be employed in the recovery of 
his lost empire. He marched first into Cabul, where he w,a8 
again encountered by fraternal rivalry, that territory havinff 
been usurped by his brother Camiran. He next advanced 
and laid siege to Candahar, which surrendered, when he 
proceeded with a superior force against Cabul. There Ca* 
miran awaited his approach, and on his arrival exhibited on 
the walls his boy Akbar bound to a funeral-pile, intimating 
that he would forthwith put the child to death if the &ther 
should proceed to an attack upon the city. The latter, un- 
moved by this piUnful spectacle, intimated his determina^ 
tion to persevere, only adding the most dreadful threats if 
the hornd deed were perpetrated. The barbarian renounced 
his meditated crime, and with his adherents retreated from 
Cabul. Humaioon entered the gates, embraced his son, and 
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city, though constantly harassed by his brother, who, after 
reducing him repeatedly to great distress, was at last com- 
pletely vanquished. 

Meantime, Shere had become undisputed master of the 
empire, and extended its limits on every side. He swayed 
the sceptre wisely and well, at which the Mo^l historians 
are astonished, considering the treason by which he gained 
it ; but Shere, as a Patan, owed only a very slight alle- 
giance to the house of Baber. His arrangements for the 
accommodation of travellers, which in the East devolve 
generally upon the sovereign, were on a scale of which no 
former reign afforded an example. Across the entire breadth 
of Hindostan, from the Ganges to the Indus, a space of 
three thousand miles, there was formed a highroad bordered 
with fruit-trees, with a well at every two miles, and cara- 
vanseras at every stage, where the traveller was accommo- 
dated at the public expense. Justice was maintained invi- 
olate ; general security reigned ; and his death, at the end 
of five years, was considered a national calamity. His son 
Belim supplied his place nine years, though neither with 
equal wisdom nor ability ; but when he died, leaving his 
heir a minor, the empire, during the short reigns of Moham- 
med and Ibrahim,, was distracted by dissensions among the 
royaU family and by the revolt of numerous omrahs and 
viceroys. The friends of Humaioon then assured him that 
his appearance with an army in any degree formidable 
would at once lay in the dust this ill-cemented dominion. 
Not being yet very firmly seated on the throne of Cabul, he 
felt considerable hesitation in answering this call ; but at 
length he mustered 1 6,000 horse, and marched to the Indus, 
where Byram, his best general, joined him with a body of 
veterans from Candahar. 

The army, having crossed the river» first encountered 
Tartar Khan, governor of Lahore, whom Byram surprised 
and defeated. Meantime, the Patan omrahs had placed on 
the throne Secunder, nephew to Shere, a prince qualified 
to lead them with vigour and ability. Having assembled 
80)000 men, he marched to meet the invader ; and the battle 
was fought \yith an obstinacy suitable to the great prize for 
which the parties contended. On the side of the Moguls, 
it was conducted with energy and prudence by Humaioon 
and Byram ; but it was chiefly distinguished for the splen- 
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Sd heroinn exhibited by (he young Akbar, then only thir- 
teen, whoee example inspired the troops with ahnost sapei^ 
natural ardour. The Patau host was at length completely 
routed and dispersed, and Secunder fled into the mountains 
of the north, leaving all the fine Plain of Hindostan open to 
the conqueror. 

Humaioon advanced to Delhi, and seated himself on his 
fiither's throne, from which he had been thirteen years ex- 
cluded* He mounted it, however, only that he might die 
upon it ; for in less than a year after, descending the marble 
stairs of the palace, he fell, and was so severely bruised that 
he expired in a few days. He was a prince brave, amiable, 
and learned,, and his life was diversified with greater vicis- 
situdes than that, perhaps, of any other eastern monarch. 
These are imputed, in a great measure, to his excessive 
lenity, especially towards brothers who ill deserved it. Fe- 
liehta even decides that had he been a worse man he would 
have been a greater prince. No example, indeed, can afford 
a stronger apology for that cruelty which deforms the his- 
tory of oriental kings. The principle of primogeniture, so 
firmly established in Europe, has there scarcely any hold on 
the feelings of the people ; and any prince of the blood- 
yoyal who can form a party or become popular may cheri^ 
the hope of expelling the reigning sovereign and mvesting 
himself with the imperial purple. 

In 1556 Akbar began his reign of fifty-one years, during 
which he proved himself, perhaps, the greatest and wisest 
of all the monarchs who have swayed the sceptre of India. 
Seated while yet a boy of thirteen on the throne of so great 
an empire, he could not find his position very secure. The 
country teemed with rebellion, raised often by noblemen 
who had a better right than tkimself to the provinces for 
which they contended, the Patau omrahs, the Rajpoot 
princes, and sometimes his own discontented officers. Tnese 
enemies he encountered with a display of talent and hero- 
ism somewhat better suited, indeed, to a knight-errant than 
to the commander of a great army. Marching to encounter 
the rebel chiefs of Bengal, he was impatient at finding him- 
self separated from them by the Ganges, without anj^eans 
<of transporting his army across that river. He suddenly 
conveyed to the other side a hundred chosen horse, anJ^ 
having collected a few adherents m the adjoining district. 
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advanced directly to the attack. The enemy, coDnderinc 
tfaemseWes completely secured in thar camp by the broad 
atream, had been indulging in mirth and festivity ; ao that 
the sound <^ the drums beating the imperial march stroek 
them with amazement and panic, .which, as usual in the 
undisciplined armies of the East, were soon fbUowed by 
confusion. Akbar immediately rushed against the tents of 
the rebel commander Zeman, who fell after a gallant reaiaft- 
ance ; and then the whole of his immense host, deprived of - 
its head, fled in irretrievable rout before a handful of assail- 
ants. 

At another time, Akbar received intelligence that some 
Mogul chie& had raised a rebellion in Guzerat, and beaiefod 
Ahmedabad, the capital. He instantly despatched frooi 
Agra two thousand cavalry, whom he hunself followed with 
a chosen troop, and, marching at the rate of eighty milea 
daUy, reached in nine days the scene of itetion. \Vhen the 
enemy's scouts, who, inquiring whose army it was, weva 
informed that it was led by the king of kings, brought the 
Intelligence to their camp, the rebel troops, struck with this 
event as almost miraculous, were with ^QiBlculty withheld 
from immediate flight. They were, however, marched to 
the field, where a&r a brisk action they were completely 
defeated, and their commander taken. Akbar, while hia 
soldiers were engaged in the pursuit, remained with SOO 
men on the top of a hill, where he saw advancing against 
him a body of 5000 horse, whom the enemy had not beoi 
able to bring forward to the main action. His officers urged 
the necessity of instant retreat ; but, rejecting this ign^e 
counsel, he caused the imperial drums to beat, and led on 
his small detachment as if it had been the van of a great 
army. The enemy, thus deceived, fled, and were pursued 
for several miles. On the same day Uie emperor entered 
Ahmedabad, and the insurrection was finally suppressed. 
On a difierent occasion, with not more than 150 horse he 
attacked the rear of a large detachment, and gained s<Hne 
advantage, which struck the whole host with such astonish* 
ment that they broke up and fled in every direction. Hav- 
ing afterward to contend with Daood, the suba of Bengal, 
he challenged him to single combat in so daring a mwuier 
that the latter slunk off without venturing to fooe the 
paror in tho fields 
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These proceedingi were much oat of military iple, and 
unsuitable to the monaich of fifty millions of men and the 
commander of a mighty army. Yet the Hindoos and the 
orientals in genen|l are wonderfully acted on by impressions 
of the DMurvellous, and are prone to exaggerate whatever 
has any tincture of that quality. The daring exploits of 
Akbaf, therefore, invested him in their eyes with a myste- 
rious and preternatural character, which withered the hearts 
of his enemies, and secured victory better than the most 
ably-conducted operations of a regular campaign. Thus he 
not only preserved the central provinces in complete tran- 
quillity, but reduced Guzerat, Bengal, part of the Deccan, 
and nearly all that had ever been included under the Mo- 
hammedan dominion. 

One of the most valuable performances of Akbar was the 
work called the Ayeen Akberry, containing a complete sur- 
vey of the empire, executed under his direction and that of 
Abul Fazel, his able and enlightened nunister. It com- 
prises a fuU account of every thing connected with his do- 
minions, goyemment, and occupations, from the highest 
•affairs of state down to the catching of partridges and the 
training and feeding of hawks ; for even the games which 
served for Uie emperor^s recreation afforded him, as he 
teasts, the opportunity of studjring the temper of the officers 
'who served under him. The statistical details describing 
■Ahe extent and productions of the different provinces are of 
•the greatest value. They seem to have been collected 
•chieny with a view to the regulation of the revenue, in which 
jespect Akbar represents himself as having relieved the 
people from a great part of the imposts levied from them by 
iiis predecessors. Yet the portion which he himself ex- 
acted was by no means light, amounting to no less than a 
third of the whole produce of the land. He admits that 
under the ancient Hindoo administration the proportion was 
only a sixth ; in Iran or Persia only a tenth ; but these 
governments, he states, raised a number of other taxes, 
which pressed on the people with much greater severity. 
Akbar, on the contrary, took off all the imposts except this 
one on (he produce of land. Among those abolished he 
enumerates a capitation-tax, poll-taxes on labourers and on 
fishermen, imposts on every kind of tree, on oxen, on the 
sale of cattle, with others either pressing hard on the poor. 
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er obftractin^ the regular eoune of commeiet. His syisteoi 
of taxation, therefore, notwithstanding its large amount, 
afforded probably a considerable relief to the great body of 
hia subjects. 

During Akbar's reign the first European mission qf a n* 
ligions nature arrived at the Mogul court. He ^>pe9irs not» 
iiMeed, to have attached himself to any particular faith, bat 
to have felt an ardent curiosity respecting the different 
classes into which mankind were divided, and their respect- 
ive forms of worship and belief. Having heard, therefore^ 
of a new people from a distant region of the earth profess- 
ing a rehffion altogether different m>m any held in India, he 
expressed a desire to see and converse with them. A letter 
was sent to the Portuguese at Goa requesting that certain 
missionaries would come with all the lxx>ks of their law and 
gospel, assuring them of the most honourable reception. 
The name of the Mogul conveyed to European esCn some 
impressions of terror ; but the pious individuals selected for 
the duty determined to allow no such motives to induce 
them to decline an opening which might lead to imipottant 
results. On the 3d December, 1568, accordingly, three 
(Aquaviva, Monserrate, and Enriques) took their departure 
for Surat. 

Having reached that capital, the missionaries, under the 
escort of a body of horse, crossed first the Tuptee and then 
the Nerbiidda; after which they passed Mandoo, which 
they concluded must have been one of the greatest cities in 
the worid, its ruins covering a space sixteen leagues in cii^ 
cumference. They next came to the large town of Ougein. 
On their way they had the opportunity S observing th,e su- 
perstitious practices of the Banians, who would neither kill 
nor see killed any living thing, and who, while they ne* 
glected the sick and infirm among their brethren, maintained 
large and highly-endowed hospitals for various species of 
birds and beasts. A Portuguese captain contrived to extort 
money by merely collecting a number of dogs, and threat- 
ening to kill them, till a high ransom was paid. There 
were seen also in every town pyramids of various foim and 
size reared in memory of ladies who had burned themselves 
on the tombs of their husbands. The missionaries, from 
the peculiarity of their appearance and dress, were some- 
times exposed to insult, and sometimes excited immoderate 
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kants of laughteT ; but the Mogul ^aid protected them 
from any serious annoyance. Bands of pilgrims were met 
ooDning from the ceremony of holy ablution in the Qangiesy 
to obtain the iiill benefit of which they had been shaven all 
over. At length, on the 19th February, the Christians 
were received by a laree body of troops mounted on horses^ 
camels, and dromedanes, by whom they were honourably 
jBflcort^ to Futtypore, where the emperor then resided. 

The missionaries were immediately admitted into the 
pfesence of Akbar, whom they describe as a man about 
fifty, of £!uropean complexion, and biearing <m his counte- 
nance strong marks of intelligence. He gave them the 
most gracious reception, offering them every thing, even 
money, though he was greatly edified by their refusing it. 
When an image of the crucifixion was exhibited, he testified 
a respectful impartiality by successively bowing, kneeling, 
and fallinff prostrate; conforming thus to the respective 
modes of Moslem, Christian, and Gentoo worship. He is 
described as having been dazzled more than his character 
would lead us to expect by a richly-ornamented image of 
the Virgin, which he declaired to be indeed a worthy repre- 
sentation of the Queen of Heaven. Being presented with 
a Bible in four languages, he kissed it, and placed it on his 
head. The missionanes then solicited a public controversy 
with the moUahs or Mohammedan doctors. It was soon 
granted, and they represent their arguments as having been 
completely triumphant, though they are compelled to admit 
that they could make no impression on their blinded antag- 
onists. The emperor, however, declared his satisfaction, 
and expressed himself so as to afford hope that he would 
tiltfanately prove a convert. But time pfisscd on; and 
though Akbar retained all his complaisance, he evaded, on 
various pretexts, taking any decisive step. At length one 
of the courtiers privately assured the missionaries that they 
were fed vrith vain hopes; that his majesty was merely 
gratified by having at his court persons of various charac- 
ters and opinions, especially such as were odd and uncom- 
mon, without having the slightest idea of adopting their 
faith. Indeed, firom some circumstances mentioned by 
themselves, it may be suspected that Akbar was not unwill- 
ing to find amusement at their expanse. He informed 
them that a great Mohammedan doctor had undertaken t^ 
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leap into a furnace with the Koiran in his hand, and, by 
taining this awful trial with impunity, to prove the superior' 
excellence of his faith, fie invited them to do the same 
with the Bible. The friars, who were not withbut some' 
pretensions to supernatural power, were considerably em*- 
barrassed by this proposal. They urged, however, that 
after having so triumphantly supported the tru^ in succes- 
sive conferences, which they were ready to repeat, it could 
not be justly expected that they should expose themselves 
to such an irrational and perilous test. Another disputation^ 
was held, which had the same issue as the foregoing ; bat 
the emperor returned to the charge, undertaking that the 
mollah should leap in first, provided one of the fhars woald 
engage to follow, and hinting that he merely wished to see 
how the other would extricate himself firom his daring pre- 
tension ; bat after deliberation they wisely determined not 
to appeal to such a questionable criterion of religious faith. 
The emperor having been disappointed of this exhibition, 
and the attractions of novelty having worn off, he saw them, 
more and more rarely ; and bis attention being finally dis- 
tracted by insurrections which had broken out in Gabul and 
Bengal, he seemed wholly to forget his pious visiters, who* 
finding no longer any motive to protract their stay, returned 
to Goa In May, 1583. 

In 1591 Akbar sent to request another mission ; which 
went through the same round as their predecessors, being; 
welcomed, courteou sly treated, and finally neglected. Their 
stay was not of very long duration. Four years after he 
was again seized with a similar desire, and despatched a 
letter, with so many promises and kind expressions^ that 
the government could not refuse to gratify him a third time. 
The court being then at Lahore, the Portuguese were 
obliged to proceed by Damaun to Cambay, and thence to 
cross the great Western Desert. Near the city just men- 
tioned, they saw 20,000 persons setting out on a pilgrimage 
to the Ganges, and were considerably edified by their sol- 
emn and serious deportment. The Desert was crossed in 
company with a numerous caravan, comprising 400 camels, 
a great body of horsemen, and multitudes on foot. After 
a dreary march of 220 leagues, the mission came to the 
banks of the river, and on joomeying ten leagues farther, 
reached Lahore, a large and delightful city. They were 
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conducted to the imperial rendenee, situated on an island 
in the river, and were most gracioBsly received. An ima^e 
of the Virffin, studiously and splendidly adorned, and still 
more beautiful than that formerly presented, drew forth ex^ 
pressions of the deepest admiration^ The hopes of the 
missionaries were raised still higher when they observed 
that Akbar showed so little partiality for the Mohammedan 
religioi^, that, when in want of money, he made no scruple 
to plunder the mosques. Yet they were discouraged by 
observing the assiduous worship which he paid to the sun ; 
they even accuse him of the folly of aspiring to a species. 
of divinity in his own person. He presented himself eveiy 
morning at a window, and saw the multitude fall prostrate 
before oim ; sick infknts were also brought to receive his 
benediction ; but perhaps the missionaries mistook for wor- 
ship the profound testimonies of oriental bomage. Finding 
no prospect of gaining their object, they took advantage of 
his departure for the seat of war in the Deccan, to accom- 
pany the army part of their way to Goa. 

Akbar died in 1605, after a reign of fifty-one years. He 
left only one son, named Selim, a prince of distinguished 

5romise, who somewhat boastingly assumed the title of 
ehangire, or Conqueror of the World. A powerful party 
intended to raise against him Chusero, bis own son ; but 
their intrigues were defeated, the prince was compelled to 
submit, uid was forgiven. Soon after, however, having 
gained fresh adherents, he was encouraged to attempt the 
same object by force ; yet, retmning some good feelings, 
he indignantly rejected ft plan for the assassmation of Je- 
hangire, declaring that he would try the fortune of th6 field, 
but never ascend a throne stained with a father's blood. He 
obtained. at first some success, laying. waste the country 
between Delhi and Agra ; but being overtaken by a supe- 
rior army, retreated upon Lahore, near which he was totally 
routed, and made prisoner in attempting to pass the Indus. 
Chusero was led before the emperor, and confessed his guilt; 
but with those feelings of honour which seem to have been 
always strong in his mind, he refused to give any informa- 
tion which might lead to the detection of his accomplices. 
Being, however, placed in close confinement, he had the 
agony of being IckI out day after day to see his dearest 
friends and most devoted adherents put to death amid the 
Vol. I.— S 
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most cni<Bl tortiUQs. He was released ten yeurs after, thoag^h 
only to be assansinated by his brother, Shah Jehan. 

Jehangire began his reign with a crime, to which he was 
impelled by ah unhappy combination of circumstances. A 
young lady, bom in the Desert, of poor though noble Tar^ 
tar parents, was brought to Delhi, where she grew u]p, and 
was considered the most beautiful and accomplished woman 
in India. She received the title of Mher-ul-Nissa, or the 
Sun of Women, ' but was afterward called Noor Jehan, 
and sometimes Noor Mahal* Jehangire, before mounting 
the throne, saw and was dazzled with her charms ; the pas- 
sion was mutual, but she had been betrothed to Shere Af- 
kun, a Turkoman noble of distinguished merit, and a tie 
was thus formed, which, according to Indian ideas, was in*" 
dissoluble. Akbar honourably, though perhaps not wisely,- 
insisted that his soil^s passion should not interfere to pre^eni 
the completion of the union. But Jehangire no sooner be^ 
came the ruler of India than he saw the means or gratify- 
ing his guilty inclination. ^ Shere Afkun, however, was so 
brave and so popular that the etnperor durst not openly put 
him to death, but found it necessary to have recourse to the 
meanest stratagems. He contrived to involve him in com' 
bats with an elephant and a tiger, under such circumstances' 
as seemed to ensure his fate ; but Shere, in both instances, 
extricated himself by exertions of almost pretematurai 
strength. At length a nobleman, whose name was Kuttub, 
received the high office of Suba of Bengal on the base con- 
dition of ridding the emperor of this hated rival. Yet forty 
assassins employed for this purpose were beaten off, and it 
was necessary to make the attack with a little army. Even 
then Shere performed prodigies of valour, slew Kuttub him' 
self, his worthless enemy, as he sat on an elephant^ together 
with several df his principal lords, and was overpowered 
oikly by clouds of darts. The fair but ambitious object of 
this execrable policy submitted meekly to her fate ; but Je- 
hangire, to "whose temper crime so atrocious seems not to 
have been congenial, was struck vnth such horror, that for 
four years he refused to see her, and she lived neglected in 
a corner of the palace. At length she contrived to rekindle 
his passioh, and became his favourite queen. All her rela- 
tions were raised to the highest offices, her father becoming 
grand visier. Happily he possessed every quality which 
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o^uld adorn that high rank ; his elevation excited no envy, 
and though Jehangire gave himself up to ease and luxury, 
India is described as having been well governed. 

The reign of this prince was distinguished by the arrival 
of two English missions ; from the narratives of which we 
mav derive somewhs^ more precise ideas respecting his 
court, than fimm the vague and pompous language of the 
oriental historians: In 1607 Captain William Hawkins 
was sent out by the company, along vrith Captain Keeling, 
to endeavour to open a commercial intercourse with India, 
and especially with the dominions of the Mogul. Hawkins 
separated from Keeling at Socotora, and arrived at Surat 
on the .24th August, 1608. He immediately waited on the 
governor ; but was informed that no permission could be 
granted to land his goods till a communication were held 
with Mocrib Khan, the viceroy, who resided at Cambay. 
A messenger was presently despatched thither ; but in con* 
sequence of the heavy rains and inundation of the rivers, 
an answer did not arrive for twenty days. At the end of 
this perio^ permission was granted to land, and to buy and 
sell for the present voyage ; but intimation was given at 
the same time that no factory could be established, nor per- 
manent settlement made, without the sanction of the mon- 
arch, which might probably be obtained by proceeding to 
Agra, a journey of two months. As soon, however, as the 
goods began to be landed and disposed of, the utmost un- 
easiness was observable among the native merchants, who* 
in their conferences with each other, anticipated the most 
alarming effects from this new rivalry. They were seconded 
by a Portuguese Jesuit, whose antipathy, both religious and 
political, Ic^ him to make the utmost efforts \o ruin the 
English. One day Hawkins received the disaereeable in- 
telligence that two of his boats, on their wayf etween the 
ship and the shore, had been seized by the Portuguese ; 
whose commander, on having a remonstrance addressed to 
him respecting this outrage, did not deign an answer, but 
spoke to the messenger in the most contemptuous terms of 
the British monarch, whom he described as a king of fish- 
ermen, and master only of an insignificant little island. 
Hawkins, having afterward met a Portuguese officer, and 
represented to hun the impropriety of this conduct and lan- 
guage, was told ^hat these seas belonged to ^e King of Pop* 
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tag^ and none were entitled to trade in them witUoat his 
license. The British captain requested him to convey to 
his commander a retort at once most indignant and scorn- 
iulf accompanied with a challenge to single eomhat, which 
was not accepted. The boots, meantime, with their cap- 
tured crews and cargoes, were sent to Goa ; and Hawkins, 
instead of seeing any hope of redress from the Hindoo au- 
thorities, found reason to believe that the delays which he 
had endured were contrived solely to enable the enemy to 
bring forward their vessels, and accomplish their outrageous 
designs. They now laid wait for hun, and. attempted to 
break into his nouse ; nor could he go about his affairs in 
the city without the danger of being murdered. Lastly, 
Mocrib himself arrived ; but instead of affording any relief 
or compensation, only amused himself with picking out 
from among the English goods whatever appeared desirable, 
at his own price, which was always most inadequate and 
very ill paid. 

Under these accumulated grievances, Hawkins determined 
to follow the advice early given to him, of visiting the Mo- 
gul himself at Agra. Mocrib, the author of this suggestion* 
conscious of the iust complaints which might now 1m urged 
against him, had become anxious to prevent the journey. 
He furnished only a very slender escort, with the intention, 
it was suspected, of intercepting it on the road ; but Haw- 
kins hired soldiers at his own expensci, and applied to a 
captain of the Viceroy of the Deccan, who gave him a body 
of brave Afghan horsemen. His coachman, however, hav- 
ing got drunk on the road, confessed that he had entered 
into a covenant to assassinate him, — an engagement into 
which it was found that the agent or interpreter had also 
entered. The former being secured, Hawkins arrived at 
Burhanpooi^the residence of the viceroy, who courteously 
received and forwarded him to Agra, where he arrived on 
the 16th April, 1609. As he was inquiring for lodgings, 
the king sent for him in such haste that he hs3 scarcely time 
to dtess. On repairing to the palace, he found Jehangire 
elevated on his **seat royal,*' and presented his letter, 
which, as well as the king's seal, the monarch for some time 
carefully examined. He then desired it to be read by an 
old Jesuit who happened to be present. That personage 
gave a very unfavourable report, saying " it was bas^ 
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Mnned ;*' but the emperor, finding his vigiter could speak 
Turkish, had begun a conversation, which pleased him 
highly. Hawkins was invited to visit the palace daily, and 
the emperor held long discourses with him, making inquiry- 
respecting the different countries of Europe, and also the 
West Indies, the e^^st^nce of which, it seems, he had been 
taught to- doubt. He mentioned having understood that the 
English had been ill treated by Mocrib Khan, to whom the 
most positive orders were now sent to supply them with 
every thing necessary for their trade. The emperor then 
earnestly requested Hawkins to remain in India till he him- 
self could send an embassy to Europe, assuring him of ao 
income of upwards of 3000/. a year, to be derived, accord- 
ing to Indian usage, from a command of four hundred horse, 
and a district of which he was to receive the revenues, 
Hawkins, considering within himself that he might thus 
benefit his masters the company, and also ** feather his own 
nest," allowed himself to be persuaded. He was then 
urged, ^in addition to so many other donations, to accept a 
wife. After what had passed, he thought it almost impos- 
sible to refuse the ofier, though it was much against his in- 
clination ; but he hoped to escape by saying that his con* 
jscience would not allow him to' marry any but a Christian, 
trusting that none such would be found in this quarter of 
Che world. However, Jehangire's search was so diligent 
that he produced a young Armenian maiden, with w(otQ 
the captain could not refuse to unite his fates ; and to Ous 
union, though he afterward found that it was not legal in 
England, he honourably adhered, and declares that it made 
him extremely happy. 

Hawkins, being now in the full stream of favour, and 
learning that another vessel (the Ascension) was coming to 
Surat, had no difiiculty in obtaining the emperor's commis* 
«ion, under his great seal with gdden letters, authorizing 
the English to trade. His satisfaction was complete when, 
in consequence of accumulated complaints from other quar- 
ters, his arch-enemy Mocrib was . summoned to court, and 
punished with the confiscation of all his effects. These 
were so excessively numerous, that it afforded for two 
months a daily task to the emperor to examine them and 
select the best for his oven use. Hawkins had the sati^dac* 
lion of pointing out several articles which be himself had 

S3 
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lodged as pvesents for Ms imperial majesty, though thqr had 
never reached their destination. 

But the tide of royal kindness h^ now reached its height,, 
and from this moment began to ebh. Mocrib, after being 
stripped of his most valushle property, was restored again 
to fiiTOUT, and allowed to resume his government, b^g 
simply exhorted to conduct himself with greater circumspec- 
tion ; and before his departure he took care to do the En^ 
lish every ill office in his power. All those who were about 
the emperor, — the omrahs, the officers of state, the Jesuits, 
and' other Portuguese, —united with him in their endeavours 
to undermine the influence enjoyed by a stranger and an 
infideL It was represented to Jehangire, that by opening 
his trade to this strange people he would altogether disgust 
the Portuguese, a much maziB opulent and powerful nation, 
who would not only themselves desert his ports, but wese 
able to prevent others from entering them. These argu- 
ments, enforced by a balass ruby of uncommon size and 
splendour, so wrought upon the prince, that he exclaimed, 
"^ Let the English come no more !'' and Moerib departed 
with the instruction never again to allow them to touc]^ his 
shores. Hawkins did not directly venture to face this tem- 
pest. He allowed his en^my to leave ; and when the sus- 
picions of the unfriendly cabal had been -somewhat lulled, 
watched his opportunity, presented himself before the kin^ 
with a splendid toy, as he terms it, and, urging the great 
advantages which his kingdom might derive from the pro- 
posed commercial intercourse, obtained an order for the 
vizier to prepare a decree, in terms as ample as the former, 
in favour of the English. These tidings were immediately 
circulated throughout the hostile fection ; an express was 
despatched to Moerib, and snch <ictivity exerted, that after 
the decree had been sealed and was ready to be delivered, 
Jehangire was persuaded to withhold it. The succeeding 
transactions continued to present the same woful picture of 
imbecility and vacillation. When the captain could find a 
friend at court, or seise a favourable, moment, or present 
some splendid gift, he appeared again on the eve of having 
all his wishes accomplishsd. ; hut the activity of his adver- 
saries always produoed a speedy reverse. During the whole 
of this time he sufifered much annoyance from Ahdul Has- 
san, th« prime minister, and his xoortal enemy, who at coojt^ 
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mtTefully excluded him from the space* within the red ralU, 
the scene of honour, and the spot where opportunities of con- 
versing with the monarch usually occurred ; and though he 
could not altogether withhold the grant of territory made 
for Hawkins's subsistence, he contnved to allot it in dis- 
tricts so disturbed by insurrection, that little or no revenue 
-«ould be drawn from them. After two years and a h^ 
therefore, of sickening and fruitless attendance, the English 
captain determined to take his leave. On the 2d November, 
1611, he departed, not only without the long-sought-for 
confirmation of commercial privileges, but even without a 
letter to his own king ; having some time before, with the 
deepest indignation, heard from Abdul Hassan that it wae 
unsuitafile to the greatness of the Mogul emperor to write 
to so petty a prince. 

A few years after, it was determined to make an attempt 
to place the Britbh affairs in India on a more satisfactory 
footing, by sending out an- embassy direct from the king^ 
vrith. ample presents, and all such circumstances of pomp ai 
might produce an impression on the proud oriental poten* 
tate. Sir Thomas Roe accordingly sailed from Gravesend 
on the 24th January, 1615, with the Lion and Peppercorn, 
commanded by Captains Peyton and Boughton. After 
passing along the eastern coast of Africa, and touching at 
Socotora, he arrived in September at Surat, where he was 
landed in mat pomp, with eighty men-at-arms; By assert- 
ing his privileges aa ambasss^or of a powerful monarch, he 
escaped, in a great measure, the ** bnrbardus search," as 
well as various exactions usually practised on merchants. 
On the 15th November he reached Burfaanpoor, and had a 
splendid audience of Prince Purvez, second son to the buI« 
tan, who in this place represented the Mogul sovereignty, 
though the real power rested with Khan Channa|, com- 
mander of the forces. The young viceroy is described as 
mounted on a species of stage, like the mock kings at a 
theatre ; and the ambassador, expressing a wish to go up, 
was told that neither the Grand Turk nor the King of Per- 
sia could be so honoured. On his requesting a seat, he was 
told no man ever sat in that place. The prince, however, 
promised to admit Sir Thomas presently to a more private 
audience ; but unluckily, among other gifts, the prince had 
jeceived a case of bottles, of which he made such diligent 
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use as to be soon wholly out of a condition to fiilfil his 
gagement. 

As the Mo^l sovereign was then resident at Ajmere^ 
Roe proceeded thither through the country of the Rajpoots. 
On his way he admired the situation of Ohittore, which he 
compares to a tomb of wonderful magnificence. Above a 
hundred temples, many lofty towers, and houses innumera* 
ble were seen crowning the lofty rock on which it stood ; bat 
it was at this time entirely deserted. On the 23d Decern* 
ber Sir Thomas arrived at Ajmere, but did not go to coiut 
lill the 10th January, 1616, when he waited on the emperor 
At the durbar, or place of public audience. He delivered 
Ihe royal letter and presents, and met a reception so cordial 
that he was assured no other ambassador, either Turk or 
Persian, had ever obtained the like. At the next interview 
he was allowed* and ever afterward retained, a place higher 
than that of all the courtiers ; and being permitted to state 
the grievances which the English trade suffered at Sural 
and Ahmedabad, was assured that these should be fully re» 
dressed. Many other interviews followed, and much fa» 
miliar, and even jocular, conversation passed between the 
ambassador and the monarch. Sir Thomas for some time 
fondly hoped to obtiun all his demands ; but soon found 
himself opposed by the same hostile cabal that had cs^sed 
00 many reverses to Hawkins. Mocrib Khan, the rooted 
enemy of England} was af court, where he was supported 
by Asiph Khan, who had nOw succeeded as prime minister, 
and by Churrum, afterward Shah Jehan, then the favourite 
son of Jehangire. It was surprising how he could at all 
maintain his ground against such powerful adversaries; 
diey produced continual fluctuations in the mind of this in« 
constant prince ; but the ambassador's address and perse* 
verance at last enabled him to procure a firman, though not 
of that ample and liberal tenor which had been promised 
and expected. He even received a letter to the British 
sovereign, addressed, ** Unto a king rightly- descended from 
his ancestors, bred in military affairs, and clothed with 
honour and justice." 

During his stay. Sir Thomas had a good opportunity of 
observing the pomp and ceremonies of this court, the most 
aplendid, perhaps, that ever dazzled the eyes of mankind, 
Iboagh scarcely possessing a corresponding share of polish 
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Vkd Mfinement. A remarkable degree of publicity, and 
even popularity, seems to have distinguished all its proceed- 
ings. The emperor spent, as it were, his whole life in 
public. In the morning he came to a window overlookioff 
a mride plain, and exhibited himself to a numerous crowd 
there assembled. At noon he returned to the same place, 
wher^ he was entertained with combats between wild beasts, 
particularly elephants. In the afternoon he seated himself 
in the durbar, tha regular place of audience for all who pre- 
sented themselves oh business. At eight in the evening he 
once more appeared in an open court called the Guzel 
Khan, where he spent the time chiefly in gay and easy con- 
versation with his favourites. In the durbar the royal 
throne was surrounded by two successive railings, the inner- 
most of which enclosed a place for the ambassadors, officers 
of state, and persons of the first distinction. The outer 
space was filled with chiefs of secondary dignity ; while a 
wide open area at a greater distance was assigned to the 
multitude ; all of whom, however, enjoyed a full view of his 
majesty's person. To this routine the emperor was comr 
pletely enslaved, and could not be excused for a single day 
unless he were sick or drunk, which it was necessary to ex- 
plain ; *Hwo days no reason can excuse." All the state 
proceedings and ordinances were equally public, being daily 
written ^own, and allowed to be perused for a trifling fee. 
Thus every event and resolution was immediately known to 
all the people; and even Sir Thomas^ English feelings- 
were scandalized by. seeing the most secret councils of the 
prince and his changeful purposes << tossed and censured by 
every rascal.'* 

Our traveller on several occasions of gayety and festival 
had an opportunity of beholding the full pomp of the Mogul 
court. It chiefly consisted in the immense profusion of 
precious stones, which this sovereign made it his aim, by 
presents, purchase, or plunder, to collect from eveiy quar- 
ter. The person of the king on high occasions was not 
only covered, but completely laden, with diamonds, pearls, 
and rubies. Even the elephants, when they went in pro- 
cession, besides having all their trappings richly gilded, had 
their heads adorned with valuable jewels. The ambassador 
was particularly dazzled, after the emperor had taken the 
field, with the range of the royal tents surrounded by a wall 
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balf a mQe in oiicuit. Those of the nobles exh&ited the 
most elegant shapes and brilliant variety of colours. He 
declares it '* one of the greatest rarities and magnificences" 
be ever saw, the whole vale resembling a beautiful city. 
But amid all this show we see few or no traces of any re* 
fined or intellectual tastes. On the sovereign's birthday, 
his chief amusement was to take two boxes, one full of ru- 
bies, and the other of gold and silver almonds, and scatter 
them on the ground in presence of hisomrahs ; when these 
mighty lords of the greatest court in the world threw them- 
selves on the floor, and scrambled for them as children do 
for sugarplums. On another occasion much delight was 
afforded by the " royal weighing," at which time the empe* 
ror's person, arrayed in full pomp, was put into the scales, 
£rst against rupees, then : against gold and jewels, next 
against rich cloths and spices, and lastly against com, meal, 
and butter. Intoxication, carried to the utmost excess, 
completed the circle of court gayeties. 

The view given by both these travellers of the charactex 
^ of Jehangire scarcely 'accords vrith the high panegyrics pro- 
nounced by the oriental writers. His facility and kindness 
of temper appear combined with so much of weakness and 
vacillc^tion as nearly to have unfitted him for conducting the 
concerns of so great an empire. Sir Thomas seems to de« 
scribe him accurately by saying, ** He is of so good a dis* 
position that he suffers all men to govern, which is worse 
than being ill." His justice, and more particularly his ha<* 
tred of injustice, which Dow so highly extols, becomes 
somewhat equivocal when wh find it chiefly displayed in 
confiscating to his own use the goods of suspected individ<» 
uals. After having pronounced Mocrib Khan guilty, and 
seized his most valuable possessions, there was a strange 
inconsistency in restoring him to his government and to full 
confidence, and being swayed by his advice on the most im- 
portant occasions. It is diflicult to know whether we should 
ascribe to superstition or policy the absurd caresses which 
be was seen to bestow on a miserable fakir or beggar, whom 
he conversed with for an hour, took in his arms and assisted 
to rise, and into whose lap he finally poured a hundred 
rupees. 

The last years of the life of Jehangire were spent in much 
misery, and it was still bis fatal passion for Noor Jehan by 



l^liich they were imbittered. This fair but b&tighty faVotiti* 
ifie governed him entirely, misled hid easy temper, and alien'* 
lited him from his best firiende. The belief prevailed^ appar« 
ently not without foundation, that she was studying to raiso 
to the throne Shariar, her own son, to the prejudice of thd 
elder branches of her husband's family ; and this was at leasl 
the alleged motive of the formidable rebellion raised against 
the emperor by Shah Jehan, the ablest of his children, whd 
. had gained great reputdtion and influence by a successful 
war in the Deccan. That prince by another crime paved his 
tvay to the throne. C]iusero, his elder brother, whose re« 
hellion had checkered the opening of Jehangire^s reign, Wa0 
released from his long confinement, and placed ulider Shah 
Jehan's care. One morning his favourite wife entered his 
teiit, and found him weltering in his bloody shed by an as* 
sassiin. She filled the camp and city with her cries ; Shah 
Jehan repaired to the spot, and by the deep concern he ex* 
pressed escaped at first all suspicion ; yet his fether and thd 
public became afterward convinced that the guilt of thi« 
murder rested upon his head* 

Jebangire, in the dangerous situation in which he WM 
now placed, had, however, a faithful friend and servant 
Mohabet Khan, who supported his crown witb devoted zeal^ 
and whose valour gdined for him repeated victories over the 
rebellious Shah Jehan. Even when that pince repaired 
successively to Guzerat and Bengal, where he succeeded in 
raising several new armies, Mohabet still pursued him, and 
at last reduced his affairs to a desperate condition* When 
this commander, however, had relumed to court, expecting 
the gratitude due fbr such signal services, he found a com" 

Elete change in the sentiments of his sovereign. Noor Je^ 
aU, neter ceasing to be tlie evil genius of Jehangire, joined 
with other enemies in making him believe that this virtuous 
guardian of his throne had entered into a conspiracy for his 
deposition. Mohabety soon learning how affairs stood at 
court, determined not to sacrifice fiimself by obeying the 
order to repair thither, but withdrew to his castle at Rintim« 
pour. At length, after urgent and repeated calls, he went 
towards the seat of government, but accompanied by 5000 
brave Rajpoot cavalry, whom he deemed sufficient to secure 
his personal safety. He found the emperor encamped neaf 
Lahore ; but, on approaching the tents> met th6 most tta* 
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absence bbtuncd aa ealdn sway over the mind ef the weak 
empevor. Mohabet waa declared a rebel, a price set upon 
hia head, and a diligent aeaieh ordered to be made for him 
through all the provinces* 

Asiph, the reigning minister, disapproved of his sister's 
violence, and of the tpiestionabl^ measures into, which she 
urged the emperor, but knew not how to resist. One even- 
ing, after dark, he was informed that a man in a mean dress 
besought an audience. With wonder and sympathy, he 
saw before him the chief who had so lately been the ruler 
of India. ■ They withdrew into a secret cabinet ; and Asiph 
having acknowledged his sister's intemperance and the 
miserable weakness of Jehahgire, Mohabet urged that the 
only chance for having the empire' governed with a firm 
haiid' would be obtains by nijsing to the tbrOne Shah Je» 
han, the same man of whom he himself had so long been 
the persevering and successful enemy. ' Asiph Khan, after 
some consideration, concurred in his views, and a commu- 
nication with -the prince was immediately opened ; but sev« 
eral circumstances suspended the execution of the project* 
till it was rendered unnecessary by the illness of the empe* 
xor. An asthmatic complaint . under which he laboured 
being severely aggravated by a residence in the cold climate 
of Cashmere, he expired on the 9th November, 1627} leav- 
ing behind hnn a very doubtful reputation. 

Jehangfre left only two sons. Shah Jehan and Shariar» 
to the latter4»f whom he had bequeathed the throne ; but 
Mohabet tkvjf Asi}^ Khan to(^ immediate steps for the ele- 
vation of the former, and before that prince could arrive 
from the Deocan, his brother was defeated, taken prisoner, 
and delved of sight. The new emperor, on xeaciung the 
capital, immediately adopted the most dreadful expedients 
to secure himself against a rival He caused, not only his 
brother, hot all his nephews who w«re alive, to be put to 
death ; and there remained not a drop of thc/blood of Timor 
except what flowed in his own and his children's veins. 
Thiachorrible tragedy has been palliated as founded on ori- 
ental precedent ; yet, thouffh in these courts fraternal enmi- 
ties have usually been fati3> India had afforded no instance 
of such a fearfiil and sweeping proscription. Nor could 
Jehan fail to feiresee that the guilty example was likely to 
Im followed, if not against hmisel^ as it actually waa in 
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«obie degree, at least against those In w^ose welkin he was 
deeply interested. 

He did not even escape the danger of an immediate com- 
petitor for the empire. Lodi, an omrah of distinguished 
spirit and valour, and who boasted a descent from the Patan 
•emperors of India, had been employed as commander of the 
army in the Deccan. In 4his capacity he was opposed ta 
Shah Jehan ; and having when the thtone became vacant 
attached himself to Shariar, obstructed and even insulted 
the new sovereign on his Way to Agra. The prince sent 
an army against him, but with libersd offers in case of sub- 
mission. Lodi laid down his arms, and was appointed to 
the government of Malwa,. whence, on a mandate from the 
imperial court, he repaired to the capital. At the royal au- 
dience, however, he was received with such marked disre- 
spect as showed that some hostile purpose was meditated. 
Azmut, his son, even drew his sword; a tumult ensued; 
and Lodi hastened to his own house, which was capable of 
come defence, where he shut himself up with three hundred 
followers. Thus enclosed, however, in the midst of ene- 
mies, his situation seemed desperate, and he was agitated 
'with the most perplexing emotions. Suddenly a scream 
was heard from the apartment o{ the females ; he rushed 
in, and saw them weltering in their blood. In the prospect 
of captivity and dishonour, with that desperate fidelity not 
unfrequently displayed by Hindoo females, they had plunged 
a sword into their own breasts. The mind of Lodi was 
worked up almost to phrensy. He rushed on horseback 
with his two sons, caused his men to follow him sounding 
trumpets, while he himself called aloud, " I will awaken the 
tyrant with the sound of my departure, but he shall^remble 
at my return.*' A hot pursuit was immediately commenced ; 
yet he would have distanced his pursuers had not the stream 
of theChumbul, then flowing rapidly and swollen by heavy 
rains, arrested his progress. Overtaken by a greatly supe-^ 
rior force, he was obliged to plunge into the stream, and 
reached the opposite shore, but not without losing the greater 
number of his followers, among whom was Azmut, his fa- 
vourite son. He pushed onward, however, to the Deccan, 
where he openly raised the standard of rebellion, and, be- 
sides collecting his own adherents, engaged the Kings of 
Oolconda and Yisiapour to enter into a league against the 
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Mogul, br whose ovSrwhebnmg power they had long been 
oppretsed. Shah Jeban was so deeply alanned that he ham- 
tened to the theatie of war ; but not being disposed to take 
the field ia person, yet afraid to intrust the sole command 
to any single chief, he sent detached corps, under Eradnt 
Khan and other ffenerals, to attack the confederates at di^ 
ferent points. Lodi, being nominated generalissimo, con- 
ducted his operations with such valour and skill that he 
baffled all the efforts of the invader. Shah Jehan, greatly 
mortified, at length committed the entire conduct of the war 
to Asiph Khan, who brought to it talents and a reputation 
of the first order. His very name struck the confederatcns 
with such terror that they immediately retreated. Lodi, 
with only the troops personally attached to himself, deter 
mined to tiy the fortune of battle ; but . it proved adverse. 
The King ofGrolconda instantly- began to treat with the em- 
peror ; and Lodi, well aware that the first article would be 
the delivery of his own person, lost no time in withdrawing 
from his territory. Shah Jehan endeavoured to shut against 
him all the passes leading into Hindostan ; yet the fugitive 
eluef evaded all his precautions, and, with a chosen band who 
remained faithful in every extremity, found his way into the 
high country of Malwa. The emperor immediately directed 
Abdallah, one of his officers, to pursue him with ten thou- 
sand horse. * Lodi, weakened by the attacks which he en- 
countered in his miirch, at length found this powerful body 
pressing close behind ; while Mohammed Az&z, his eldest 
•oh, had fallen in endeavouring to cover his retreat His 
troop was reduced to thirty, so closely hemmed in as to ex- 
clude all hope. Seeing a strong detachment of the enemv 
advance, he called together these faithful followers, an^ 
after expressing the warmest gratitude fi>r their adherence 
to him amid so many calamities, begged as a last favour that 
they would no longer cling to a cause devoted to ruin, but 
each seek his own safety. They burst into tears, and de- 
clared theb determination to share his fate to the last. Lodi 
silently gave the signal to follow, and spurred his horse 
against the enemy. A ball pierced his breast, and his thirty 
gallant companions fell around him. Shah Jehan received 
the tidings veith unbounded exultation, not tempered with 
the generous sympathy which was due to the valour and 
misfortunes of his fallen rival. 
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' The emperor, thus secared in the possession of the scep- 
^e, added another to the list of princes who, after seizing 
it by crimes and violence, . wielded it with firmness and jus- 
tice. The sternness of his temper was now employed in 
overawing the haoghty vicm'oys, and guarding the people 
against oppression. He derived, doubtless, omch aid from 
the wise counsels of A^iph Khan and Mohabet, whom, amid 
«ome paroxysms of jealousy, he continued to employ. Some- 
limes their intercession softened the extreme, rigour of his 
j«stice, particularly in the case of the Rajah of Bundelcund, 
vrliom he had ordered for execution. When Mohabet 
pleaded for the life of the guilty chief, the monarch not only 
granted it, but restored him to his full dignity. At one 
time, though wholly indifferent to the Mohammedan rt- 
ligion, he was so provoked by the manifold absurdities of 
the Hindoo worship that he began to make it an object of 
persecution; but, seeing the eagerness with which the 
people clung to their proscribed ritual, he became sensible 
of his error, and resumed the system^ of toleration which his 
family had been accustomed to extend to both creeds. 

Had ther^ been a theatre open for foreign conquests, 
:Shah Jehaja would probably have been ambitious of that 
^lory ; but the empire was now so extensive, and all its 
•enemies at so greaft a dist-anee, that such projects must have 
'been carried on undet many disadvantages. He led armies^ 
however, into the Deccan, and reduced its princes to a still 
'humbler state of vassalage than before. He also sent expe- 
ditions against Candahar and Balkh, on the western and 
north-western frontiers ; but the war was waged with dijp- 
calty in those remote and mountainous regions ; white the 
vigorous rule of the Persian princes Abbas and Sefi rendered 
it impossible to make uiy pezmaaent impression, in thst 
quarter. On the east, indeed, he added to the empire the 
rude province of Assaun, — a precarious acquisition of no 
very great value. 

To this prince India is indebted for the most splendid and 
elegant monuments of architecture with which it is' any- 
where adorned. At New Delhi, which he made his resi- 
dence, and called from himself Shah Jehanpoor, he erected 
« palace of red granite, considered by Bishop Heber as on0 
4>rthe noblest he ever saw, and far superior to the Kremlin 
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-Jehan.hJB faTourilB quean. It ia bviilt of while marble, in- 
laid with precious Moaes, and forms a quadrangle of 190 
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centre. It elands on an elevated terrace, surrounded bj a 
highly-cultisated garden. The cons 
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OD«t 750,000^, aDd the Taj Mahal is generally conaidcicd 
the finest edifice in the empire. 

This reiffn flowed on for more than twenty yean in the 
most smooth and prosperous tenor. The emperor lost his 
valuable ministers Asipfa and Mohabet ; but he was tberely 
only induced to apply more closely to public business, which 
he continued to admini/^r to th^ entire satisfaction of the 
nation. His felicity seemed crowned by possessing four 
sons, whose accomplishments, and even virtues, fitted them 
to adorn the throne of the greatest of empires and to be the 
idols of the people. The most perfect cordiality reigned 
between them and their father ; he placed them in conspicu- 
ous situations, which they filled both honourably and ably. 
But as they grew to manhood, it was impossible to prevent 
mutual jealousies from arising. Each began to contemplate, 
in the event of his parent's death, a struggle for the vacant 
empire ; €hch anticipated on that occurrence either a throne 
or a grave. Dara, the favourite of the aged monarch, was 
kept near his person, and for him the succession was des- 
tined. He was, perhaps, the most amiable of the family, 
shunning the licentious indulgences incident to a court, and 
employing his leisure in the cultiyation of letters ; but in 
action he was hasty and impetuous. Sujah, voluptudus, 
yet mild and also brave, held the government of Bengah 
Morad, magnificent, proud, daring, delighting in war and 
dangeir, commanded in Guzerat. There was yet a fourth, 
of a character very different from that of his brothers,' or 
from what is usually found in the bosom of royalty. Au- 
lengsebe maintained a grave and reserved deportment, re- 
jecting pleasure, and devoting himself to business and pub- 
lic affairs with an intensity like that of one who was to raise 
himself from a low condition by his own exertions. Another 
feature gave a peculiar stamp to his character and destiny. 
The princes of the house of Akbar had scarcely made even 
a profession of the Mohammedan faith, though it was zeal- 
ously maintained by their armies and great lords. Tb^ 
seem to have viewed religion itself with a careless indifiler- 
ence, chiefly as a subject of philosophical speculation, and 
studiously avoided making it ai^y ground of distinction 
among the various classes of their subjects. Aurengzebe, 
on the contrary, had adopted the Moslem creed in all its 
agiHur ; ht confenned stnotly U> it< obsenraiice% and pfo* 
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foBsed himself mbre ambitious of the character of a saint 
and fakir than of a prince. He thereby made himself odious 
to the In^an population; but the Moslem chiefs, who 
wielded ihe military power, hailed the appearance of a prince 
that had renounced the scandalous indifference of his ances- 
tors, and identified himself with them upon this import- 
ant subject. Having commanded also for a lon'g time the. 
troops in the Deccan, the main theatre of war, Aurengzebe 
was at the head of a better disciplined army^ and had ac- 
quired more military skill, than any of his brothers. 

This state of things, however painful and alarming, might ' 
have been of long duration, had not a sudden and severe 
illness seized the emperor. He continued insensible during 
several days, and no hopes were entertained of his recovery. 
Dara, by his direction, immediately assumed the gt>vem- 
ment, and administered it as if he were already emperor. 
In particular, he showed a suspicions and very jealous feel- 
ing towards his brothers, prohibiting all communication 
with them, seizing their papers, and sending into exile all 
the omrahs attached to their interest. Thus he precipi- 
tated, and in some measure justified, the hostile measures 
to which they were of themselves but too much disposed. 
Notwithstanding every precaution, they obtained the intel- 
ligence of their father's illness, and were even led to suspect 
that he was already dead. They immediately entered upon 
a line of conduct professedly prompted, not by ambition, but 
by regard for their personal safety. Sujah, in Bengal, first 
put his troops in motion ; and soon after Morad, in Guze- 
rat, communicated to Aurengzebe the recent events, inviting 
him to unite in counteracting the obvious designs of Dam; 
in which views that ambitious prince readily concurred. 

Meantime, Shah Jehan, beyond all expectation, obtain^ 
a complete recovery ; and Dara^ in the most dutiful man- 
ner, resigned back into his father's hands the reins of em- 
pire. This intelligence was instantly conveyed to Suj^ 
and a hope expressed that the measures which he had taken 
solely in anticipation of the emperor's death would be dis- 
continued. But he had gone too fiir ; the flame of ambition 
was kindled ^n his breast ; hd affected disbelief of the state- 
ment, and even treated as forgeries the letters which the 
sovereign wrote ' to him with his own hand. Being met, 
however, on the banks of the Gaagea bj 8olimftB| tb» spa 
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of Dara, a young prince of duitingaistied'talenta, he wae to- 
tally defeated, and obliged to shut himself up in the fortress 
of Mongfair, where he was dosely invested. Meanwhile^ 
the expedition from the south assumed a more formidahle 
eharacter. 

. Aurengzebe lost no time in obeying the invitation of hie 
brother, and hastened to join him with all the forces he 
was able to collect. But, conscious that he viewed Morad 
also as a rival, and was likely to excite in his mind a simi- 
lar feeling, he used every false and' flattering expression 
which could inspire with confidence that naturally open and 
unsuspicious prince. He professed to consider bun as alone 
fitted for the throne of Hindostan, and called to it by the 
desire of the people ; as one to whose elevation it would be 
his pride to contribute, though his own wish was only to 
find some tranquil retirement where he miffht devote the 
rest of his days to religious contemplation. Perhaps there' 
was not another individual in Hindostan, knowing the par- 
ties, who could have been deceived by such language ; but 
so great was the vanity and credulity of Mon^ that An* 
rengzebe knew he might confidently use it. The two 
princes, with their armies, met on the banks of the Ner- 
Dudda, crossed that river, and totally defeated Jesswint 
Singh, the Rajpoot chief, who, in the service of the empe- 
ror, commanded a numerous body of cavalry. 

Shah Jehan learned these events with the deepest dis- 
may. He saw the formidable character of the rebellion, and 
dreaded that, whatever the issue might be, he himself could 
scarcely fail to be crushed. He therefore bent all his power 
to support Dara, and even expressed a strong wish to take 
the field along with him, though he was unfortunately per- 
suaded to give up his intention. Orders were sent to Soli- 
m&n to grant favourable terms to Suiah, and to hasten 
against the more dangerous enemy ; and Dara was strongly 
advised to await his arrival with a large reinfbrcement. 
That prince accordingly placed his army, consisting^ of 
100,000 horse, in a strong position along Uie banks of the 
Chumbul, conunanding the approach to Agra, and covered 
his camp with a powerfhl line of intrenchments. When 
the confederate princes advanced, and saw the imperial 
force thus poste<i, they felt considerable embarrassment. 
Morad» with charaeteiistic ardour, proposed to attempt 
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forcing the, lines ; ^t this undertaking appeared too haz- 
ardous to the cautions prudence of Aurengzebe. Having 
obtained information of a pass through the mountains by 
which the enemy's position might be turned, and leaving 
only the appearance of a camp to deceive his adversary, he 
effected his object, and instantly inarched upon Agra. 
Dara had then only the alternative of abandoning that capi- 
tal or of giving battle, and his ardent spirit impelled hun 
instantly to prefer the latter. This engagement, which de- 
cided the fate of the Mogul empire, is related by historians 
in a manner very confiised, and seemingly much tinged with 
oriental exaggeration. It is asserted, that after various 
changes of fortune on either side, the 'Whole of both armies 
fled ft'om the field, leaving only a thousand horse under 
Dara, and a hundred under Aurengzebe ; and that when 
the invader had given up all hopes, a retrograde movement 
by his enemy's elephant, and the circumstance of that com- 
mander being induced to dismount, struck dismay into his 
troops, and caused his total defeaU- The following may, 
perhaps, be considered as the real events which marked this 
important scene : — The two principal divisions were com- 
manded by Morad and Aurengzebe ; and the former, op- 
posed to Dara, was attacked with such impetuosity, that, 
notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions, his line was 
broken, he himself wounded, and his life in danger. Au- 
rengzebe, meantime, after a very obstinate contest, com- 
pletely defeated and put to flight the force to which he was 
directly opposed ; then, wheeling round, came to the aid of ' 
the other wing, restored the battle, and gained a complete 
tictory. 

The confederate armies advanced upon Agra, where Mo- 
rad being, most conveniently for Aurengzebe, confined with 
his wounds, the entire command devolved upon hiiiisel£ 
His first care was to send an emissary to corrupt the troops 
of Solim&n, in which he easily succeeded, or rather they 
corrupted themselves by following the usual Asiatic system 
of going over to the prosperous party. His next anxiety 
was to obtain possession of his Other's person. This was 
a measure both delicate and difficult, for the fortified palace 
in which Shah Jehan resided was capable of withstanding 
a long siege ; which, pressed by a son against his parent,^ 
monarch so popular and highly respected, would have placed 
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him in a very o^ioas position. It was most desirable, there* 
fore, to effect his purpose by stratagem ; hxA be had to deal 
with one vetHsant in all th^ wiles of policy and in- all the 
fi>mis 'of human deceit • Determining, however, to make the 
trial, he sent a messenger to the emperor, .expressing deep 
regret at the situatimi in which he was placed, assuring him 
that he still 'retained entire the affection of a son and the 
loyalty of a subject. Shah Jehan gave very slender credit 
to these professions, yet he resolved to temporize, and sent 
his favourite daughter Jehanara to visit her brothers, and 
endeavour to ascertain how affairs really sk»od. She went 
first to Morad, who, knowing her to be entirely devoted to 
the interests of Dara, received her with very slender cour- 
tesy. The offended princess entered her palanquin, and 
was hastening out of the camp, when she met Aurengzebe, 
who saluted her with the utmost kindness and respect, com- 
plained of her having held so little communication with him, 
and prevailed upon her to enter his tent. He there pro- 
fessed the deepest remorse for the conduct into which he 
had heen hurried,' and his anxiety by any means to make 
reparation. He even expressed a willingness to espouse 
the cause of Dara, were it not that it already appeared quite 
desperate. Jehanara was thus induced to lay open all the 
resources of that prince, and to name the chiefs who re- 
mained still attached to him,'dis6losing to her brother many 
most important state secrets, of which he afterward fully 
availed himself. He then declared himself to be entirely 
satisfied, promising to secofid all her views, and that in two 
days the emperor would see at his feet his repentant son. 

Jehanara hastened to her father with this joyful intelli- 
gence. But the monarch did not place full relianbe on these 
professions ; yet, believing that Aurengzebe really intended 
to pay him a visit, he detenmned to avail himself of the op- 
portunity to seize and secure his person. He was not aware 
that he was playing the game of treachery with one who 
possessed skill superior to his own. Aurengzebe sent an 
humble message, representing that the guilty are always 
timid ; that being scarcely able to conceive how crimes such 
as his could be forgiven, he could in no Way be reassured, 
unless his son Mohammed were allowed previously, with a 
small \guard, to enter the palace. Shah Jehan was so bent 
on his obje<^ and so convinced of Auiengzebe's «iiicerityi 
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that he bentatetThot to agree to tlu8 strange proposal. Mo- 
hammed enteied, who, uler l>ein^ cordially received, sta* 
tioned his party in a convenient situation. His eager eye 
soon discovered a larsw body, of tro(^s occupying a very 
suspicious position. He went to the emperor, and stated 
the apprehension to which this circumstance could not fail 
to give rise, observing, that unless these men were removed 
he must immediately inform his father, who woi^Id then 
probably renounce his intended visit. Shah Jehao, still 
credulous, and determined. to make every sacrifice rather 
than fail in hi^ object, consented that these troops should 
quit the palace ; thus rendering Mohammed and hifr party 
its real masters. Then, indeed, it was announced that Au- 
rengxebe had mounted his horse, and was approaching with 
his retinue. The emperor seated himself on his throne in 
the highest exultation, expecting to see the completo accom- 
plishment of his schemes and uopes. He soon learned, 
Dowever^ that Aurengzebe, insteaid of entering the presence, 
had proceeded to pay his devotions at the tomb of Akbar. 
The monarch, considering this as a decided slisht to himself, 
indignantly asked Mohammed, " What means Aurengzebe by 
this behaviour V* The other answered, " My father never in- 
tended to visit the emperor." — *f Then why are you here 1" — 
*^To take charge of tne citadel.'* Shah Jehan saw at ones 
the abyss into which he had plunged himself, and burst into a 
torrent of fruitless invective and self-reproach, which induced 
his grandson to withdraw. On sober reflection, the empe- 
ror sent again for him, and, painting the miseries of his 
own condition, urged the most pressing entreaties that the 
prince would grant him his liberty, promising in reward 
even the empire of India, which his influence with the army 
and people would be sufficient to secure. Mohammed ap- 
peared to hesitate for a moment, but then, hastening out of 
the apartment, turned a deaf ear to every subsequent s<^ci- 
tation. 

Aurengzdie had now only Morad to dispose of, and from 
that quarter he had not much to appiehend, This prines^ 
having recovered of his wounds, had repaired to Agra, and 
resumjed the command of the army. His brother received 
him with the warmest congratulations, saluted hSm empe- 
ror, and declared all his wishes to be now fulfilled, since he 
had succeeded in riuising so deserving n prince to the throne 
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of his ancestors. For himself, he wished only to perform 
t&e pilgrimage to Mecca, on which he wds intent, as the 
commencement of a tife to be entirely devoted to religion. 
Horad, after some affected opposition, gave his consent, 
thinking himself too happy that his relative should thus vol- 
tintarily remove himself. - This farce halong been success- 
fully acted, the ruin of Morad was secretly prepared ^ and 
the design soon became so obvious, that even his credulous 
spirit could no longer be deceived. His friends assured him 
that the preparations for the visit to Mecca were sufficient 
to secure the empire of India ; that by address and largesses 
Aurengzebe was gaining the affections of the soldiery ; and, 
in short, that no time was to be lost in securing his own 
safety. Morad, at last .undeceived, determined to employ 
against his brother his ow^ weapons of treachery. He in- 
vited him to a- .splendid banquet, where every thing was pre- 
pared for his death ; but the penetrating eye of Aurengzebe 
discerning something suspicious, he pretended a sudden ill- 
ness, and hastily withdrew, without exciting any suspicion 
of the motive. On the contrary, Morad soon after accepted 
his invitation to an entertainment, in which the finest mu- 
sicians and the most beautiful damsels that India could 
afford kad been studiously assembled. The host, laying 
, aside his austerity, invited to gayety and indulgence this 
voluptuous prinbe, who yielded to the seducticMi, and, after 
revelling in luxury, fell asleep in the tent. He then seat 
in a numbef of his devoted partisans, who proceeded to bind 
their victim. The prince awoke, made violent efforts to 
extricate himself, calling for his sword, which had been 
taken away ; when his brother, lifliiig a curtain, exclaimed, 
'* He has no choice but death or submission ; despatch him 
if he resists.'* Morad, after venting loud reproaches, yielded 
to his fate, and was immediately conveyed a prisoner to 
Agra. 

Aurengzebe, having thus overcome every obstacle, eon- 
sidered it now time to *' exalt the imperial umbrella over 
bis head.'' He felt, however, considerable difficulty in 
taking a step so inconsistent with all his professions, and 
especially with that of Ms being entirely devoted to religious 
retiremenf and abrtraction. It wa^^ontrived that his friends 
should come forward to vaee -upon him the important duty 
of sacrificing his ease and pious resolutions for thef»ublM 
Vol. I.— U 
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ffood, and of submittinff to this painful nQoessity. In due 
time he allowed himself to be persuaded, though he adhered 
■o £bt to his fonner character as to suppress all the pomp 
with which the ceiemony of coronation was usually attended. 
But the shouts of the people reached the ears of the captive 
monareh, who felt assured that something fetal to himself 
had been detemdned. He asked Jehanara to go and in* 
quire ; yet immediately recalled her, lest she should see the 
head of Dara exposed to public view. She, however, •soon 
learned and communicated to, him the real fiict. The un- 
fortunate monarch rose, walked through the room i^ silence, 
then fixing his eyes on the figure of a crown suspended 
over his head, said, "Take away that bauble ; yet stay, this 
would be owning the right of Aurengzebe."^ After stand- 
ing long involved in thought, he said, << The new emperor, 
Jehanara, has prematurely mounted the throne. He should 
have added the murder of a father to the other crimes which 
have raised him so high.*' It was now announced that 
Mohammed wished to be admitted, that he might state the 
reasons which had induced the victor to accept the crown ; 
but the degraded monarch indignantly replied, **^athers 
have been deposed by their &ons ; but it was reserved for 
Aurengzebe to insult, the misfortunes of a parent. What 
motives but his ambition has the rebel for assuming the en^ 
pirel To listen to his excuses would be to acknowledge 
the justice of his conduct." 

Aurengzebe, smarting under remorse and regret for the 
step to which his bold ambition had irresistib^ impelled 
him, and who had, indeed, very little to say in his own de> 
fence, did not press the unwelcome explanation. ' He had 
now reached the summit of his wishes, and even deceived 
or vanquished one of the ablest monarchs of the East. He 
did not, therefore, piish hjs triumph any far^r, and bmbi- 
tained his father during the rest of his Ufe, in strict confine* 
inent, indeed* bat honoured and respected. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Aurengtebe — Decline of the Mogul Dynasty. 

▲vrangzebe oppoMd by hi« Brotbera Dare and SvOah— Defeat of Styah 
— Capture and Death of Dare— Defection of the Prince Mohammed, 
who is obliged to surrender— Death of Sojah— Aurcnffzebe's Treat- 
ment of Shah Jehan— His Administration—Defects of Mogul Qovero- 
ment-^Aneedotes ftamished liy Bernier— Danger of Persian War-^^ 
Fakir Insarrection— Disturbance in Cabul— Ckmqnest of the Dtt;can 
—Rise of the Mahretta Power— Exploits of Sevigee— His Death and 
Charactsr—Sambajee's'ReigQ and Death— Character of the Mabratta 
Ar m i es Bigotry of Aurengzebe— His Death and Cbaraciei^Shah 
AUum— The Seiks— Their Progress checked— Character and Death 
of Shah Allum— Contests for tbe Empire— The Syede— Nisam-ul-Mulk 
and Saadm Khan— InTasion by Nadir Shah— Sack of Delhi— Distracted 
Sti^ of the Empire— lovssion by the Afghws-r-Contest between thera 
and the Mahrattas— Battle of Pauniput— The Mogul Dynasty reduced 
to entire Insigaiflcance. 

AirKBNOzEBE was seated on the throne of India, jut hii 

S«ition coiild not be considered secure while -his brothers 
ara and Sujah lived and were at the he^ of powerful 
armies. The former, from his brilliant qualities, and his 
designation to the empire by Shah Jehan, inspired the 
greatest apprehension ; and against him the first efforts of 
the new sovereign were directed. Having withdrawn into 
Lahore, Bara bad collected an army more numerous than 
that of his adversary, but composed chiefly of new levies, 
whom he was afraid to bring into the field against his 
brother's veteran forces. He therefore retreated ^yond the 
Indus ; bdit retreat in these circumstances, and with such 
troops, was not less disastrous than actual defeat. His 
force gradually melted away, and he arrived at Tatta with 
oiUy a small band of foithful adherents. 

tt would now have been the policy of Aurengzebe to pur- 
sue Dara without intermission till he had completed his de- 
struction ; but he was necessarily checked by the intelli- 
gence that his broths Sujah with a large force was advanc- 
ing from Bengal. He found this rival very strondy postM 
near AlUibab«l ; but, trusting to the valour and hardihood 
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of hia own troops, he resolved to attack him. Early in the 
Jay, however, the Rajpoot bands, who had accompamed 
hhn only through compulsion, fled from the field, and even 
began to assau his rear; so that the Mogul troops, left 
alone, were soon very hard pressed. The elephant on 
which Aurengzebe rode received a severe shock, and fell on 
its knees ; whereupon the emperor drew one foot out of the 
stirrup, preparing to alight ; but as in an Indian battle the 
presence of the monarch on his war-elephant is the rallying 
poiiit round which the army fights, Jumla, the vizier, called 
out, ** You are descending from your throne.'* The prince 
felt the truth and importance of the advice, resumed his 
seat, and even caused the feet of the animal to be chained 
to the spot. Thus, cased indeed in strong armour, he re- 
mained exposed to the darts and arrows of the enemy. His 
men, encouraged by the gallant example of their chief^ ral- 
lied, and, making the most (desperate efforts, caused their 
opponents to give way. Sujah, finding his elephant dis- 
abled, committed the error which his rival had avoided, and 
mounted a horse. The view of the royal elephant moving 
into the rear without a rider spread general dismay, which 
ended in a tota^ rout ; and the prince found present safety 
only by throwing himself into the strong fortress of Mon- 
ghir. 

Aurengzebe was again obliged to allow ^ome respite to a 
vanquished adversary ; for Bara, after reaching Tatta, re- 
wased the Indus, and proceeded through the Great Desert 
into the province of Guzerat. There he prevailed upon the 
governor, whose daughter had been married to Morad, to 
espouse his cause ; and having raised a considerable army, 
he advanced into Rajpootana, and in the neighbourhood of 
Ajmere, its capital, intrenched himself in a position of extra- 
ordin^ strength. Aurengzebe, on hastening thither, saw 
with dismay the commanding ground on which his brother 
had encamped. He endeavoured, by presenting his army 
in order of battle, and even by studied insults, to provoke 
the proud Dara to come forth and fight ; but the prince had 
the prudence to decline these challenges. The emperor, 
however, always fertile in stratagem, devised a new scheme. 
Having in his isamp the two chiefs who had been mainly 
instrumental in gainin^^ over the army of Dara's son Soli- 
mih, he caused them to write a letter to the former, asaiir- 
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Ipig ham. thai they had been induced only by imperioui cir- 
^umetances to forsake his cause, which they were anx- 
ious a^n to embrace ; and that if he would leave open a 
certain gate at a particular hour, they, with ail their follow- 
ers, would enter, and place themselves uiider his command. 
In vain did the oldest and most prudent counsellors warn 
Dara of the danger to which this step would expose him, 
and of the wiles of Aurengzebe. Rash, credulous, and in- 
accessible to advice, he allowed himself to be dazzled by the 
prospect of an accession to his force which would have 
given him a complete superiority. The gate was opened at 
the appointed time, the chiefs rushed in, and were soon fol- 
lowed by the .whole imperial an^y. Dara, too late unde- 
ceived, attempted still a gallant though vain resistance, 
being totally routed, and obliged to fly with a veiy small 
remnant of his troops. He bent his way to the capital of 
Guzerat, hoping there to find an asylum ; but the governor 
refused him admittance. A band of Mahrattas, his sole re- 
maining troops, seeing his fortunes lost, took the opportu- 
nity to plunder the camp, leaving nothing except what was 
concealed in the tents of the women. Dara was then com- 
pelled to undertake without any preparation a march across 
the desert, in a plight still more miserable than that in 
which the same disastrous jouniey had been performed by 
his ancestor Humaioon. Ainid the horrors of &tigue and 
thirst, beneath a burning sun, a number of his feithful fol- 
lowers successively lay down and expired. - At the head of 
a few survivors he reached Tatta, and might thence have 
pushed on into Persia, where he would mrobably have been 
well received ; but at this crisis Nadira bana, his favourite 
wife, was at the point of death, and he could not endure the 
thought of leaving this beloved object to expire amid stran- 
gers. He sought the hospitality of Jihon Elhan, a neigh- 
bouring ruler ; but this was amother of his rash acts. Jihon 
was a violent and bloody chie^ who, after beinff twice con- 
demned to death by Shah Jehim, had been pardoned at the 
prince's intercession. Dara had indeed the melancholy 
•atisfaction of paying the last duties to his sultana ; but on 
attempting to depart, fonnd himself surrounded by a body 
of troops, who delivered him to EJian Jehan; the hnperiiui 
general, then in close pursuit of him. The prince, when he 
saw his fiite inevitable, assumed a demeanouf of majetti* 
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fortitude, and nuantnined daring Uie whole joortiey a e$hn 
dignity, sootbing his ffrief by Terses composed by himself 
on his own eventful history. He was led through Delhi 
miserably equipped imd abnost in raffs. But Aurengzcbe 
had miscalculated the effect of this exhibition. The multif- 
tude, when they beheld their once noble and gallant ruler 
led to death under circumstances so fearfully changed, and 
beside him his son, a spirited and graceful boy, over whom 
so dark a &te impended, were seized with the deepest sym- 
pathy, and melted into tears, mingled with curses against 
the tyrant. Jibon, the betrayer, was killed on his way 
home, while Delhi seemed on die eve of insurrection; The 
emperor felt that he most hasten to close the tragedy. A 
band of assassins was introduced in the 'night, beneath 
whose blows the unfortunate prince fell, after a desperate 
resistance ; and, through the address of the monarchy the 
commotion in the capital quickly subsided. 

Aurengzebe had now only to dispose of Sujah, who, un- 
der favour of this diversion, had rallied hi^ broken forces. 
But as little apprehension was felt in that quarter, it was 
thought enough to detach against hm Prince Mohanuned 
and Jumla the vizier. This expedition, however, received 
a striking interest from a very unexpocted and moving inci- 
dent. Mohammed had been early betrothed to a daughter 
of Sujah, for whom he had conceived a strong attachment ; 
and thouffh in the late tumult of events he had forgotten this 
youthful unpression, a letter which the princess in concert 
with her fitther now v^rote to him led to a revival of all bis 
tenderness. He determined to quit the army, and espouse 
the cause of his uncle. It does not seem improbable that 
he cherished some secret intention of imitating the example 
of Aurengzebe himself, by fighting his way to the empire. 
Bemg highly elated with the part he performed in the late 
revolution, and the offer made to him by his grandfather, 
he had often been heard to boast that it was he who placed 
the Grown on his father*iB head. He fondly flattered him- 
self that the army would follow his example, which, when 
combined with that of Sujah, would compose a force so 
overwhelming as to defy all resistance. He embarked on 
(the Ganges, as if upon a party of pleasure, and returned not 
The troops, on discovering his intention, were at first greatly 
agitated ; hot ifae pnidende and vigour of Jomla ^pteuerrti 
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tlieir attacliment to Aurengzeba, and prevented any dever* 
til>n. Sujali received his illustrious relative with the high- 
est distinction, and, the nuptials having been celebrated 
with great pomp, he led out his anny, and offered battle. 
Mohammed placed himself in the foremost line, and when 
he saw the flower of the opposing cavahv bear down upon 
bim, vainly imagined that they came to join his standard. 
But their fierce onset soon undeceived him. Both he and 
Sujah behaved with the greatest valour, though the effemi- 
nate troops of Bengal could not withstand the veteran fi>rces 
led by Jumla, who gained a complete victory. Moham- 
med's situation vraa now deeply distressing) and the arts of 
his father rendered it desperate. Aurengzebe wrote a let- 
ter, addressed to him as if in answer to one from himself, 
treating of a plan for deserting the cause of his father-in- 
law. It was so arranged that this letter fell into the hands 
of Sujah, who thereupon conceived suspicions which the 
most solemn protestations of Mohammed could not remove. 
No violence was indeed offered to him, but he was informed 
that he and his wife must depart from Bengal. All India 
being now under the sway of ^ the relentless Aurengzebe, the 
prince had no resource but to throw himself upon the mercy 
of one who never trusted those that had once deceived him. 
Mohammed was immediately arrested, and sent to the strong 
fortress of Gwalior, where ne pined away the remainder of 
his life, 'which terminated in seven years. Sujah fled into 
Arracan, where, betrayed by the rajsui, he and all his family 
perished. Solimln, the son of Dara, was taken prisoner 
among the Himmaleh mountains, where he had sought 
refuge ; and thus Aurengzebe was left without a rival. 

Shah Jehan survived for eight years the loss of empire ; 
and it may be mentioned, to the credit of his ambitious son, 
and as some palliation of his crimes, that he treated the 
captive sovereign with the utmost respect, and even deli- 
cacy, compatible witl^ the jcondition of beine dethroned and 
immured. He even tolerated the wiolent sallies of pride and 
indignation to which his unfortunate parent gave vent. 
Aurengzebe sent to solicit the daughter of Dara in mai^ 
riage for his son Akbar, hoping by this connexion to 
strengthen his family interest with the nobles. Both Shah 
/ehan and his daughter Jehanara received this proposal 
with the deepest resentment. The ^xmez letuned ibi aut 
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•war» thai the iiiMlence of the emipieTor was eqoal to hJn 
ffuilt; and the young princess herself kept a concealed 
dagger, declaring that she would rather die a hundred tiraea 
than give her hand to the son of her father's murderer. All 
this was reported to Aurengzebe, who quietly desisted firom 
his solicitation. • At another time he made a request to his 
fiither for some of the imperial jewels, which were deemed 
necessary to adorn his throne. Shah Jehan replied that the 
hammers were ready to pound them into dust if he should 
ever attenqpt to enforce such a demand. The emperor ex- 
claimed, " Let him keep his jewels ; nay, let him command 
all those of Aurengxebe." The old monarch was so much 
affected by this migration that he sent a number of them, 
accompanied with a letter, in which he said, '* Take these, 
which I am destined to useuno more ; wear them with dig- 
nity, and by your own renown make sq^)0 amends to your 
frmily for their misfortunes." Aurengzebe burst into tears, 
which appeared to be sincere. In short, by habitual respect 
and forfoiearaoce, and by even asking advice on critical oc- 
casions, he succeeded, not indeed in* reconciling the fallen 
monarch to his fate, but in reviving a certain measuire of 
friendly intercourse. On receiving intelligence that his end 
was approaching, he did not ind^ venture into his pres- 
tfnce, but sent his son Shah Allum, who, however, arrived 
too late. The emperor then exhibited every mark of undl»- 
aembled grief, and hastened to effect a reconciliation with 
his sister Jehanara, who had hitherto remained devotedly 
attached to her unfortunate father. 

Aurenffzebe continued many years to occupy the throne 
of the Mogul dominion, which under him attained to its 
greatest extent and its hi^^est gloiy. After he had added 
to it the kingdoms of the Deccan, it included nearly the 
whole peninsula of India, with the neighbouring regions of 
Cabul and Assam ; territories the population and wealth of 
which probably exceeded those of Uie Roman empire during 
its most flourisbing period. The revenues amounted to 
32,000,000/., which, tnough inferior to the immense income 
of some modem European states, was then probably uoex- 
ampled. His internal administration seems to have been 
decidedly superior to that of his immediate predecessors. 
Amid the somewhat ostentatious display and matchless 
sjpJMMioiir of his courts his personal.condoct remained puit 
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aftd even austere ; he neither allowed to himself^ nor per- 
mitted in his court, any species of disorder or licentiousness. 
Sarly in the morning he was seated in the hall of justice, 
iccessible to die meanest of his subjects, administering the 
fciw with the strictest impartiality, redressing their wron^, 
and even relieving their sufferings by his ^unty. India, 
therefore, under his long reign, apparently enjoyed all the 
happiness of which a country is susceptible in a state of 
subjection to the despotic power of a forei^ prince. Indeed, 
were we to place implicit leliance in tiie^ohammedan his- 
torians, and in the English writers who copy their narra- 
tives, we should imagine the peliod from the accession of 
Akbar to the death of Aurengzebe to have been for India an 
age of gold, an era of felicity ahnost unparalleled in the 
histoiy of mankind. It is not, indeed, to be denied, that 
during all this time the central regions enjoyed a consider- 
able measure of peace and prosperity ; for the civil wars, 
though frequent and sometimes tragical, were usuallv de- 
cided in a single battle, and were not accompanied vnth ex- 
tensive desolation. On looking narrowly into the subject, 
however, we shall find teason to suspect that the picture is 
too flattering, and that the empire during all this period 
groaned under many of the evils incident to a violent and 
arbitrary rule. The very fact that at the time when Britain 
succeeded to this vast inheritance the class of cultivators 
were all sunk into such abject poverty that it was scarcely 
possible to discover by what tenure the land had been on- 
ginally held, seems to invalidate the testimony of those his- 
torical eulogists. 

It was during the reign of Aurengzebe that Bemier, an 
intelligent and reflecting traveller, spent some ^ears in India, 
and applied himself with diligence to investis^ate the state 
of the Mogul government and empire. The description he 
gives is that of a country going to rbin rather than of one 
flourishing under a just and impartial government. He ob- 
serves, that supposing the sovereign inclined to enforce jus- 
tice, he might, perhaps, succeed wfthin his own immediate 
circle, in Delhi, Agra, and the close vicinity of these capi- 
tals ; but in the provinces and remote districts the people 
have no fidequate protection frtim the rapacity of the gov- 
ernors, who rule with arbitrary power, and whom he charac- 
terizes jB8 ** men fit for ruining a world." This was confinned 
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by the meui mb and the anxiety to assume the semWance 
of poverty, winch prevailed even amonff those whom other 
ciicamstances proved to b9 possessed of exorbitant wealth. 
The people could appeal to no court of justice, no admims- 
tratois of the law, no independent tribunals. The monarch 
himself could call to his service no men endowed with hon- 
ourable principles, inspired with feelings of genuine loyalty, 
or identifying their glory with that of their prince. These 
functionaries were generally *'men of nothing, slaves, igno- 
rant and brutal, raised from the dust, aiid retaining always 
the quality and tmoaper of beggars*" The only object of 
those introsted with any power was, to amass wealth dur- 
ing the short and precarious tenure of -their possession, r^ 
gardless if afterwsjd the whole state should &U into roin. 

Even as to the fiselings of justice and regard to the rights 
of their subjects, which are said to have characterized this 
dynasty, Bemier mentions several particulars, which, agree- 
ing in a remarkable manner with those reported by Hawkins 
and Roe, tend to throw great doubts upon the panegyrics 
of native writers. Ane<Sotes even of a somewhat familiar 
description mav illustrate the tone of manners at this ori- 
ental court. A young man laid before Shah Jehah a com- 
plaint that his mother, a banian, was possessed of immense 
wealth, amounting. to two hundred thousand rupees, who 
yet, on account of alleged ill conduct, withheld from him 
any share. The emperor, tempted by hearing of so large a 
fortune, sent for the lady, and commanded her in open as- 
sembly to give to her son fifty thousand rupees, and to pay 
to himself a hundred thousand ; at the same time desiring 
her to withdraw. The woman, howevw, by loud clamour, 
again procured admittance, and coolly said, *' May it please 
your majesty, my son has certainly some claim to the goods 
of his &ther ; but I would gladly know what relation your 
majesty bears to the merchant my deceased husband that 
you make yourself hij| heir 1" This idea appeared to Shah 
Jehan.so ^oll, that he desired her to depart, and no exa<>* 
tion should be made. Such an incident may prove an ac- 
cessible temper and a degree of good-humour on the part 
of the sovereign, but gives a very low idea of the general 
character of that justice which oriental writers are pleased 
to ascribe to him. 

The other anecdote is of a still more odd deacriptioQ. 
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lliero was in Delhi a class of females called Keneheny, who, 
though of somewhat doubtful reputation, were not alto- 
gether abandoned, and were alhrwed to contribute to the 
amusement of this very gay court. A French physician 
named Bernard, then resident at Delhi, endea^voured to ob' 
tain a younff damsel of this class as his mistress ; but her 
mother, pn^ably from motives of prudence, opposed the 
connexion. The medical man, however, having gone in 
the evening to wait upon the Emperor Jehangire, and being 
about to receive a present in return for a cure which he had 
effected in the seraglio, pointed to the Kencheny, who hap- 
pened to be amonff the multitude paying her court to the 
prince, and besought, in place of any other gift, that she 
might be bestowed upon him. His majesty burst into a fit 
of laughter, and called out, " Lay her on his shoulders, and 
let him carry lier away." — " So said, so done.*' The younff 
lady was immediately given up to him, and Bernard departed 
laden with this unlawful booty. 

Bemier was among the first to dispel the impression 
which prevailed in Europe of the mighty and unconquerable 
armies engaged in Mogul warfare. Even the numbers had 
been greatly exaggerated. The only efficient department 
was the cavalry, of which the portion immediately attached 
to the monarch's residence did not exceed 36 or 40,000, nor 
was it supposed that the whole under his command could 
much exceed 200,000. The infantry, includmg the artilr 
lery stationed at the capital, might amount to 16,000. The 
innumerable hosts of foot-soldiers said to compose the Mogul 
army consisted chiefly of servants, victuallers, foragers, imd 
others, who followed in its train, conveying tents, and sup- 
plying provisions, cattle, and every thing wanted for the 
men and officers. This attendance was so numerous, that 
when the imperial army marched, all Delhi and Agra might 
be described as proceeding along with it ; and, indeed, these 
cities could be considered as little more than standing camps ; 
while the camps, on the other hand, with their streets of 
tents and regular markets, might be viewed as nMmne 
cities. Still lower was Bender's estimate of the (Quality of 
these troops. Often, it' is true, they fought with great 
bravery ; but, being destitute of all discipline, they were fn» 
quently struck with panic, and then they became altogether 
•incapaMe of command. He was persuaded that a fnce of 
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20 or 25,000 men, led by a Cond^ or a Turenne, woold 
eanly trample all these baibarian armies under foot ; aA 
anticipation amply fulfilled by subsequent events in th.« 
annals of India. 

The foreign history of this reigitiras chiefly distinguished 
by the danger which threatened the new sovereign of being 
involved in war with Abbas, the King of Persia, the most 
powerful and warlike prince in Asia. Dow, from the Per- 
sian historians, represents this rupture between these twd 
mighty potentates to have arisen from the error of a secre- 
taiy, who addressed a letter, '* From the Emperor of the 
World to the Master of Persia." On receiving the epistle 
thus addressed. Abbas, it is said, rejected all explanation 
and apology, and instantly prepared for war. Such a mis- 
take seems not very probable, much less that a monarch so 
distinguished for talent and policy, and now of mature agei 
should have engaged in so formidable a contest on a ground 
so trivial. Possibly he miffht use it as a pretext ; and see- 
ing the throne of India filled by a prince not yet firmly 
seated, and odious by the steps which had led to his eleva- 
tion, might conceive the hope of making this important ad- 
dition to his dominions. Many circumstances conspired to 
imvour his expectations. Of the great omrahs. at the court 
of Delhi m number were of Persian extraction ; many also 
of Patan at Afghan oriein looked back with regret to the 
period when princes of their nation sat on the imperial 
throne. Aurengzebe liad room to suspect that Abbas was 
seeking to open a communication with the Persian chiefs in 
his service, and was even attempting to seduce the vizier, 
who was of that descent. He felt himself in a very delicate 
situation ; for this body was so numerous and powerful* 
that to drive them intp open hostility might have rendered 
his position still more critical. The vizier and the other 
nobles, however, strenuously denied the charge ; and the 
whole affair was amicably adjusted. The emperor, not- 
withstanding, continued to feel the utmost anxiety, till he 
was relieved by the intelligence that Abbas, in consequence 
of a neglected illness, had expired in his camp on the fron- 
tier. Sefi, his grandson and successor, looking forward 
with anxiety to the scenes of disorder which usually follow 
a vacancy in an eastern throne, felt no inclination to em- 
barrass himself further by a foreign wars '^ readily con« 
eluded a treaty. 
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-We must not oniit to mention a ridiculous incident bj • 
which Aurengzebe was exposed to great danger. A41 old 
female devotee called Bistamia, in the Rajpoot territory of 
If »rwar, having by her bounty collected around her a num- 
ber of fakirs imd other Hindoo sectai^es, formed them at 
length into a sort of army, with which sbe defeated the 
rajah and some inferior officers. Haying at length assem- 
bled a force amounting to 20,000, she marched upon the 
imperial city. Superstitious terror prepared the way for 
her victories ; for it was believed that she prepared a mess 
compose^ of the most horrid ingredients, which rendered 
her followers on the day of battle invisible, and consequently 
irresistible. . Having made their way victoriously almost to 
the gates of Agra, they looked on themselves as masters of 
the empire, and proclaimed their leader Queen of India. 
Aurengzebe was seriously alarmed on finding even his own 
troops struck with awe, and that it would be vain to contend 
against such a host .with mere human weapons ; but having 
by his Moslenv zeal acquired a holy character in the eyes 
of his soldiers, he wrote sacred sentences on pieces of 
paper, and caused them to be stuck on the points of spears, 
-which he placed in front of the battalions, assuring his men 
that they' would secure them against the necromantic influ- 
ences ojf these singular adversaries. Their fears were thus 
dispelled, and the superiority of their arms soon enabled 
them completely to rout tl^e fakir host, which was almost 
entirely eut to pieces. 

The reign of this emperor was again disturbed by an iit- 
•urrection in Cabal, where he soon reduced the open coun- 
try, thouffh he wisely desisted from the attempt to deprive 
the inhabitants of their rude independence. But the grand 
object of his ambition was to effect the final subjugation of 
the Deccan kingdoms of Golconda and Bejapore, which, 
although their forces had indeed been broken by repeated 
victories gained by his predecessors, and even by himself 
previous to his accession, still retained a considerable share 
of power. ^ 

Various occurrences and dissensions prevented this ez- 
pedttion from being carried into effect till the year 1686, the 
twenty-eighth of Aurengzebe, when the whole imperial force 
inarched by three directions into the Deccan. Operations 
were begun by Shah Allum, the heir-apparent, who laid 
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siege to Goleonda. The king solicited peace on very Imin- 
ble terms, which the invader granted, that he might tam 
hifl whole force against Bejapore. This nation made a 
fflore obstinate resistance ; but afterward,, the troope being 
induced by treachery to desert, the city was closely invested, 
and at length compelled by famine to capitulate. Secunder 
Adil Shah, the last of a long line of powerful princes, be- 
came a captive in the hands of the emperor. The victor 
forthwith turned his arms to complete the conquest of Gcd- 
conda, when his son Shah AUum, by remonstrating against 
this breach of faitlr, incurred his resentment, and was 
thrown into prison. That citf, after a siege of seven 
months, was taken by treachery ; its king:, Abon Hoossein, 
after being treated with the utmost indignity, terminated in 
confinement another ereai and powerfiu race of monarcbs. 

But an event which influenced the whole reign of An* 
rengzebe is still to be mentioned. This was the rise of the 
Mahratta power, which, from small beginnings, was on« 
day to subvert the proud fabric of the Mogul empire, and 
even dispute with Britain the supremacy of Hmdostan* 
The north-western part- of Peninsular India composes the 
territoiy of Maharashtra, which, according to Mr. Ghnmi 
Duff, includes a surface of 102,000 square miles, and a 
population of about 6,000,000. It is traversed by branches 
of the Ghauts and Vyndhia mountains, and comprises large 
portions of the provinces of Malwa, Candeish, Anrunga- 
bad, and Bejapore. The whole bears a very different aspect 
from the extensive plains of the Deccan and of Hindostan 
Proper. It is elevated, rugged, divcsrsi^ed with bleak table- 
lands, and broken by numerous streams and torrents. Being 
throughout unfit for the action of heavy cavalry, in which 
the strength of the Mogul armies consisted, it could be re- 
duced only to very imperfect subjection* All the hills and 
fastnesses were occupied by petty chieftains, who paid a 
mere outward homage to the imperial throne or the kinsdom 
of Bejapore. Amid the constant wars, however, of the 
Mohammedan nations with one another, and the disputed 
successions of the great emfHre, opportunities were afiorded 
to a leader of daring, and comprehensive mind to erect them 
into a powerful and independent community. Such a per» 
•on was Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta dynasty. 

This hero, though he began with slender resonioesy wm 
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by no Ineansof ignoble descent. His great-grandfatber, 
Bifibjee Bohnslay, was a son of tbe Rana of Oodipoor, whose 
blood is considered the highest and purest in all Hindostan ; 
but his mother was a woman of inferior caste ; and the 
itain thus incurred induced him to quit his native country, 
and seek employment and distinction in other courts. Hav- 
ing risen to eminence in the service of a rajah m the terri- 
tory of Candeish, he obtained a zemindary near Foonah, 
then only a village, but which the prosperity of his family 
raised afterward into a great capital. His son Malogee ac- 
quired celebrity under a Mahratta chief, whose daughter he 
obtained in marriage for his son Shahjee. This last, hav- 
ing quarrelled with his father-in-law, entered the army of 
the King of Bejiq)ore, and was employed in Tanjore and the 
Carnatic. While serving. in this southern quarter, he left 
Ms son Sevajee at Poonah with his mother, under the tui- 
tion of Dadajee Konedeo, who seems to have bestowed very 
great pains in training the iiiture warrior. He initiated 
bim, not indeed in letters, which are despised by these 
mountaineers, but in military exercises, in national le^gends 
sokd poetry, and in a deep veneration for the Hindoo faith 
and observances. At the age of seventeen Sevajee was 
impelled by' his daring spirit to military enterprise ; he jcol- 
lected a band of Mawulees, natives of the neighbouring 
glens, and commenced that ambiguous profession of a war- 
lior and a robber which is pursued by the half-civilized 
tribes of Asia. Heavy complaints were lodged with Dada- 
jee on account of these exploit^ of his pupil, against which 
he felt himself bound to make the most solemn remon- 
strances, though he is alleged to have secretly encouraged 
the youth to persevere in his pursuits, for which he saw 
him eminently qualified ; foreseeing, probably, in ^me de- 
gree, the greatness to which such an adventurous life would 
conduct him. 

Sevajee accordingly followed his daring course ; and, ob- 
taining possession of the almost inaccessible castle pf Toma, 
gave the first alarm to the King of Bejapore, whom, how- 
ever, he conciliated by the promise of an increased tribute. 
As he c(»itinued to seize or erect fort after fort, the king not' 
only redoubled his remonstrances, but also appealed to Shah- 
jee, the father of the youth, whom he first threatened and 
iben imprisoned, disregarding all his protestations that he 
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neither knew nor approved of his son's proceedings. Sem« 
jee was distressed at the disaster in which he had involved 
his parent ; yet, very unwilling to effect his release hy a 
change of sy«tem, he bethought himself of an application to 
Shah Jehan, whose vassal he professed himself and by 
whose powerful intercession the deliverance of ShsJgee was 
in fact obtained. When Aurengzebe came to make war 
against Bejapore, Sevajee continued to -represent himsdf 
as an ally of the Mogul ; and hence, as (9ven his neutrality 
was of importance at so eventful a period, he was allowed 
to retain unmolested all his possessions. But as so<» as 
he saw these two great monarchies fully occupied in their 
sanguinary contest, ^e hesitated not to seize plunder and 
territoiy from either, as opportunity oj^ered. At length* 
Aurengzebe suspended hostilities, that he might prosecute 
those ambitious schemes which issued in his elevation to 
the throne of Hindostan ; during the progress of which he 
had of course no leisure to resent the conduct of Sevajee. 
That risUiip; chief, however, had to encounter the undivided 
hostility of the court of Bejapore, which had long considered 
him as a rebel, and now exerted its entire force to effect his 
destruction; and he boldly determined to face the storm 
with the combined power of arms and stratagem. 

The army of Bejapore, under the command of Afzool at 
Abdul Khan, a leader of distinction, advanced against this 
daring freebooter, in full confidence of speedily subduing 
him. Sevajee, finding it necessary to ply all his arts, 
gave intimation that he had resolved to submit, but dreaded 
to place himself in the power of an enemy so justfy offended. 
He therefore prevailed upon his adversary to arrange a 
meeting, to which each party should come with one attend- 
ant only. In contemplation of this interview, Sevajee filled 
the woods in front of his castle with armed men in ambush, 
put on a complete suit of chain-armour under his Gottoa 
robe, as well as a steel cap, and concealed in his clothes a 
dagger and other deadly weapons. He had soon the satis- 
fiiction to discover Afzool Khan advancing with an escoii 
of 1600 men, whom he left at some distance, and came to 
the i^;»pointed spot with a single follower. Sevajee, mean* 
time, had performed the most solemn rdigious ceremonies^ 
and besought his mother's blessing, like one going forth on 
some deed of glorious peril. He then pnweeded to the 
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plaice apparently unarmed, and looking frequently back, as 
rf afraid to proceed. At length he came up, embraced Af- 
iDol after' the Indian fashion,' and at the same moment 
•truck him through the body. The Bejapore chief instantly 
drew his sword, and aimed a blow at the head of his treach- 
eorous assailant ; but it was intercepted by the helmet be- 
neath his turban, and the next stab laid the khan lifeless on 
the groimd. The Mahratta troops, warned hy the sound- 
ing of a h5m, started from their ambuscade, and soon put 
to flight the surprised and terrified escort, Asiatic armies 
can only be rallied round the person of their commander, 
and on his fall lose all their courage. The Bejapore troops 
melted away ; and Sevajee, left at full liberty to carry on 
his daring operations, oyerran a great extent of country, 
and pushed his inroads to the very gates of the hostile 
capital. He took occasion in particular to possess himself 
of the Concan, called by the ancients the Pirate Coast, and 
became master of its key, the strong fortress of Panalla, 
which, by enabling him to equip a fleet, greatly augmented 
his means both of conquest and plunder. The King of Be- 
japore recruited his forces, and sent repeated expeditions 
against this rebel chief, which reduced him, indeed, to great 
extremities ; but he alws^ys extricated himself, and at last 
concluded a peace that left in his possession an extensive 
range of mountain-'territory, vrith an army of 60,000 foot 
md 7000 horse. 

Aurengzebe, meantime, by civil war and treason, had at- 
tained the undisturbed possession of the Mogul throne ; knd 
he now resolved to make himself complete master of India. 
For this purpose it was necessary to put down the rising 
power of Sevajee, which was assuming so formidable an 
attitude. He despatched on this service a formidable army 
under Shaista Khan, ah omrah high in his confidence. The 
sew general carried on operations for some time with great 
success ; reduced many forts, including Poonah, the original 
seat of the military adventurer, who m this extremity had 
yeeourse to one of his bold exploits. Having selected a 
small band of resolute soldiers, he obtained admittance, fa- 
voured as was suspected b^ the jealousy of a Mogul ^e^ 
into the residence of Shaista. The assailants with pick- 
axes forced their way into the cook-room, whence they 
cnshed into ths interior of the house with such fiuy that 
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the omrah hud Bcarcely time to leap out at a window ; itt 
effecting which he was wounded, and had one of his fingers 
cut off. His son was killed, and he himself was so affected 
by this dbaster, and filled with such a degree of jealousy 
of his own ofiScers, that he solicited his recall ; after which 
the military operations against the Mahrattas for some time 
llBxijruished. 

This interval was improved by their active chief for the 
accomplishment of. one of his most adventurous ui^dertak* 
ings, — the plundering of Surat, at this time the greatest 
emporium of India, and, perhaps the; richest city in the 
world. Confident in its greatness and wealth, the citizens 
seem to have rested secure, having only surrounded it with 
a slight earthen wall, incapable of even retarding the in- 
trepid bands of Sevajee. That leader, according to some 
authors, went in disguise three days through the city, mark- 
ing the fittest objects for attack and plunder. He then 
formed two camps at once before Bassein and Chaul, and 
seemed solely occupied in pressing the sieges of these im- 
portant places, when suddenly he ordered the mun body of 
his troops to withdraw firom the former, leaving only small 
parties, instructed to keep up lights, and noise, and eveiy^ 
'appearance of a large army. The Mahratta force thus pre- 
sented itself quite unexpectedly, and entered Surat without 
SMistance, the governor retiring into the fort, while the 
English and Dutch remained within their factories ; so that 
the victorious army for three days ranged through this vast 
city, busying themselves in the appropriation of every valu- 
able object which could be found within its precincts. The 
booty in treasure, jewels, and other precious commodities 
was valued at a million sterUng. 

Aurengzebe, more and more exasperated at being .thus 
baffled by a petty chieftain, determined to make the most 
vigorous efforts to crush Mm. He sent a very formidable 
army under the maraja, or Mirza Rajah, a gallant Rajpoot 
officer, accustomed to make war in a mountainous country. 
The Mahratta was quite unable to face this new commander 
in the open field ; and castle aft«r castie being reduced, he 
was soon driven to a more perilous extremity than ever. 
At length Poorundur, his main place of strength, in which 
he had lodged his family and treasure, was closely invested, 
without any hopes of his being able to reUeYe It. He thm 
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^ve Op hl» cause as desperate; and on receiving the 
pledged faith of the maraja that he should find at Delhi 
aalSety and an honourable reception, surrendered himself to 
the Mogul. He seems to have gone to court with the ex- 
pectation of being treated as- an omrah of the first class, and 
"Was therefore deeply mortified when he found himself re- 
ceived by the emperor with studied contempt, and consigned 
to quite a secondary rank. If we may believe some respect- 
able historians, the daughter of Aurengzebe, seeing the 
young stranger firom be^d a curtain, became enamoured 
of hinr ; of which Sevajee being apprised, he made over- 
tures for her hand, which were rejected by the Mogul with 
the deepest indignation ; but more diligent inquirers regard 
this tender interlude as altogether apocryphal. At all 
events, the Mahratta chief saw himself a closely-watched 
and unhonoured captive, in the hands of one whose wiles ^ 
were as deep as his own. All his invention, therefore, was 
en the rack to effect his escape. Having lulled the suspi- 
cions of his keepers by counterfeiting a degree of madness, 
he contrived to have himself and his son placed in two 
large baskets that had been employed for carrying sweet- 
meats, and was conveyed to a spot oihside the city. Here, 
mounting in disguise a miserable horse, he travelled on-< 
ward without suspicion to Muttra, and thence to Benares 
and Juggernaut, takins this occasion to visit these holy 
seats of pilgrimage. From the latter he went round by 
Hydrabad, and at length found himself amid his native hills, 
with his fierce and gallant followers rallying around him. 

Sevajee now resumed his predatory^ and victorious car 
reer, which placed him in a state of avowed warfare with 
the Mogul ; but Aurengzebe, disgusted, perhaps, With the 
manner in which he had been overreached, and occupied 
with the arms of Persia and the insurrection of the Patans, 
did not for a long time direct his attention to this marauder, 
who merely pillatged a rode district of his dominions. The 
Mahratta pnnce accordingly extended his ravages almost 
undisturbed along the western coast ; he again plundered 
Surat ; and on a third occasion, though he did not enter, he 
levied a large contribution. In the sack of Rajapore, he 
robbed the English factory of 10,000 pagodas, which, how-i 
ever, were afterward repaid. Singnrh, an almost inaccesK 
nble hill-fort, had been wrested firm him by ftmine during 
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bis late disastexs ; bat a thousand of his daring Mawolees^ 
mounting at the highest point by a ladder of lopes, earned 
the place sword in hand. Inunediately on his return be 
had assumed the titles of royalty, and caused coins to be 
struck with his name. Be now determined to satisfy his 
pride and dazzle his followers by a formal coronation, mod^ 
elled upon that of the Mogul, in which the weighing agunst 
gold, and other pompous and childish ceremonies, were not 
omitted. Gifts to an ^nmense value bestowed on Brahmins 
gave lustre to this as well as to other high political fes- 
tivals. . 

In the year after his coronation Sevajee was seized with 
sn illness which confined him eight months ; after which 
he resumed his warlike operations on a more ext^ided scale 
than ever. Goleonda* almost at th^ opposite side of the 
peninsula, and considered far beyond his reach, taw itself 
suddenly surrounded by upwards of 12,000 Mahratta horsey 
who rushed to the assault so suddenly as to lieave .no time 
to put the city in any posture of defence. An immense 
xansom was paid to save it from plunder; and Sevajee, 
having entered at the head of a large body of followers, held 
audience on quite an equal footing with its great and po- 
tent sovereign. He even appears, without abating any part 
of his claim of ransom, to have formed an alliance for com- 
mon defence a^^ainst the Mogul. H^e penetrated next yeai 
across the temtories of Bejapore into the Camatic, which 
afibrded an entirely new scene of conquest. He made him*^ 
self master of Gingee, Vellore, and other strong places, in 
the name of the King of Golconda, but carefully garrisoned 
them with his own troops ^ then pushed his victories to the 
neighbourhood of Madras on one side, and of Seringapatam 
on the other. After his return he alarmed and had nearly 
obtained possession of Bombay ; but having to encounter 
Billeer IQian, the Mogul general, to whom Sambajee his 
son, with the usual treacheiy of Indian princes, had de» 
serted, he sustained a defeat, and was obliged to retreat to 
Rayree his capitaL Aflerwsod, being reconciled to his son, 
he set out, and, making an immense circuit, seized near 
Burhanpoor a large convoy bringing treasure to the imperial 
army. He returned rapidly and safely to his metropolis; 
but the extreme fatigue of this journey joined to what he 
sad endured in ao many other expeditions caused an inflaio!* 
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nttion in the hmgs, which terminated jbis life on the 5th 
April, 1680, at the age qf fifty-three. On receiving the 
tidings, Aurengzebe is said to have shovni extraordinary 
marks of exaltation ; having, at the same time, the magna- 
■imity to bear witness to the great talents by which, while 
he himself had been employed in subverting all the ancient 
kingdoms of India, Sevajee had been able, in defiance. of 
numerous and well-appomted armies, to erect a new one on 
a broad and firm basis. 

The character of Sevajee has been very variously drawn, 
though the delineations appear to us, on the whole, some- 
what too favourable. He certainly presented a complete 
example of "a character not uncommon in the East or in bar^ 
barous countries, but seldom brought into view in our hap^ 
pier forms of society ; in which the monarch, genera], par- 
tisan, ba^it, and even the experi thief are blended in 
ne'ariy equal proportions, and each part is performed with 
equal success, according to the scene on which it is acted. 
In all these capacities Sevajee showed himself what we 
ehould call an excessively clever fellow ; and the history of 
hid tricks and surprises, repeated and exaggerated for the 
sake of amusetnent, has rendered his name highly popular 
among the Hindoos. Yet there seems nothing either in his 
objects or in his mode of pursuing them which can entitle 
him to be ranked as a great man, actuated by any high or 
enlarged views of policy. In regard to his moral qualities, 
again, it seems difficult to ascribe any to the man who scru- 
pled at nothing whatever by which he could compass his 
ambitious designs. If he had any principles of fiuth or 
honour, it is obvious that they were never allowed to inter- 
fere with any important interest. Not to have been ad- 
dicted to wanton cruelty is, indeed, in an eastern warrior, a 
subject of praise ; yet blooid was never spared if the shed- 
ding of it could serve a poUtical object. Perhaps, had he 
ever attuned the peaceable possession of an extensive king- 
dom, he might have atoned for the evils which his preda- 
tory warfare inflicted by a beneficent and protecting system ; 
but for this he had scarcely an opportunity. At the same 
time, his habits were simple and temperate ; he mingled 
frankly and familiarly with his followers; and, vtdthout 
guard or precaution, felt himself among them always in 
perfect safety. He was most strictly observant of the rites 
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of the Hindoo leligion, piafessing in its cause th<e voM^ f4sg- 
vent zeal ; nor would we hastily pronounce this attachment 
to have been purely political, though it proved one of the 
chief instruments of his aggrandizement. He proclaimed 
himself its chanlpion against the bigoted enmity, degene- 
rating at last into persecuting zeal, manifested by the de- 
signing Aurengzebe. 

The Mahratta cause was placed in imminent peril by the 
premature decease of its founder. Sambajee, according to 
the usual fate of iin Indian prince, opened his career by 
contendinff with a brother for the sovereignty. He was 
next invaded by a large Mogul force ; but showing himself 
not an unworthy descendant of his father, compelled it to 
retire with great loss. Aurengzebe, however, soon after- 
ward poured all his armies into the Deccan, with the view 
of making a final conquest of the south of India. He be* 
gan, as we have already related, with the entire reduction 
of the kingdoms of Bejapore and Golconda, which had so 
long braved his power. He then turned his whole force 
against the Mahrattas, and began to practise against them 
their own arts. Having learned from one of bis spies that 
Sambajee, in the pursuit of irregular pleasu9es to which he 
was addicted, had set out almost unattended on a private 
excursion, he sent a detachment, who surprised and made 
him prisoner. The emperor, according to his usual ungene- 
rous conduct, ordered the captive to be immediately put to 
death, and is alleged even to have feasted his eyes on the 
sufferings which that unfortunate prince bore viith unshaken 
fortitude. The final downfall of the Mahratta cause wb« 
1IOW fully anticipated ; but Rama, a brother of the deceased* 
hastened to the Camatic, and rallied his army round the 
aknost impregnable fortress of Gingee, the induction of 
which, interrupted by desultory war&re, occupied the im- 
perial armies several years. Meantime, the people in their 
native mountains were mustering their irregular bands, with 
which they poured down, not only upon the newly-ecm- 
quered country of Golconda ahd Bejapore, but even upon 
the old Mogul territories of Candeish, Malwa, and Berer. 

The Mahratta army, which was destined for more than 
a century to exercise the chief sway over the destinies of 
Hindostan, was, like that of the Mogul, composed chiefly 
«f cavalry,^ but very differently organized. The latter, 
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in «trong defenriye armour, rode heavy and powerful steeds* 
wMle the chief?, mounted on elephants, were enclosed in- a 
species of fortification^ Such squadrons, when acting on 
tke vast plains of Hindostan Proper, or even on the wide 
arid level table-lands of the Deccan, bore down all oppo* 
sition. But Maharashta is a region of hills neither so lofty 
nor so rugged as to obstruct altogether the movement of 
horse, yet not affording, ground on which the ponderous 
•masses of Mogul cavalry could, make their impetuous charge* 
The new people, therefore, raised a. forcp suited to their 
country and to their own habits, composed of small, swift, 
active horses, with riders lightly dressed and equipped, fitted 
for march rather than for battle.; to sweep over a wide ex- 
tent of country, and return without allowing an enemy to 
overtake Chem. They were intermixed with infantry armed 
partly with matchlocks, partly with arrows ; but the favour- 
ite national weapon is the spear, with a short sword and 
shield. An annual campaign was regularly opened at the 
termination of the north-west monsoon, and announced by 
the hoisting of the ghoonda, or royal standard. In forming 
a camp, the flag of the prince or general is first displayed, 
whence the baCaar or range of shops extends in a parallel 
line from front to ^ar. Along these on each side tha 
chiefs raise their ensigns, around which their followers, 
with their horses uid cattle, crowd in masses. The anny 
sets forth without any provision except what can be con- 
tained in two cotton bags or pouches thrown over the firont 
of each rider's saddle. They march onv^ard, trusting to 
supply all their wants on their route, either by forcible sei- 
zure, or by means of the numerous brinjarries or merchants* 
who resort to a Hindoo camp as a market for their com- 
modities. Although plunder be an essential objeet, it is not 
pursued by lawless violence, nor does each individual trooper 
appropriate to himself what falls into his hands. It is ex- 
torted from the rich according to a regular system, and the 
produce is thrown into the public stock. A liberal pay is 
. allowed to the soldier, not indeed always very regularly dis- 
tributed, but he is indulged in great freedom while suing 
ibr its liquidation. In these excursions the troops not only 
load themselves with booty, but add much to their numbers ; 
f&t men of^an adventurous spirit, who have no tie to home* 
and can only provide a horse, are easily induced to join tha 
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nmki of this nmng army. Thus the Mahratta force, 
out any deeisive Tictoiy, swelled as it proceeded ; and even 
amid saccessive defeats, while losing battle after battle and 
castle after castle, they continaed to oyerspread the exten- 
sive provinces of Candeish, Malwa, and Bexar, and to oo-> 
cupy a large portion of Central India. 

The declining years of Aurengzebe, though they were 
not marked by any serioas reverse, and though his power 
continued on the whole unbroken, were yet rendered gloomy 
by the disappointment of several important enterprises, aiid 
by the many omens of decline and disaster which thickened 
around his empire. His bigotry, always increasing, im- 
pelled him at length to the most violent measures for extir- 
pating tile Hindoo religion. The superb temples of Muttra 
and Snares were razed to the ground, and mosques erected 
on their site. The pagoda of Ahraedabad, one <^the most 
splendid of the national structures, was desecrated by kill- 
ing a cow within its walla. These outrages, viewed by the 
superstitious people with the deepest horror, did not indeed 
excite them to dnect rebellion ; but still they spread through- 
out the empire a universal detestation of the Mogul yoke, 
and an eager disposition, to rally round every standard 
erected by a native chief or government. To them may be 
ascribed, in a great measure, the rapid progress of the Mah- 
ratta state, and the successful resistance of the petty Raj- 
poot principalities. The days of Aurengzebe were also 
more and more imbittered by the disposition which his chil- 
dren showed to follow his fatal example. Mohammed, his 
eldest son, had already died in prison, — the punishment of 
rebellion. Buriiig a dangerous illness under which he suf- 
fered at an early period of his reign, Shah Allum, the sec- 
ond, had too clearly shown how intently his mind was fixed 
on the succession ; and though he had done nothing abso- 
lutely undtttiful, or which would have justified his disgrace, 
the intercourse between him and his father was ever after 
marked by suspicion and distrust Akbar, another son, 
distinguished by the high rank of his mother, broke into 
open rebellion, and join^ successively the hostile standards 
of the Mahrattas and the Rajpoots. Two others, Azim 
i^id Kaum Buksh, were near him in his last illness ; and 
be foresaw too clearly that his approaching death would be 
the signal for dreadful coniSicts, to be terminated only by 
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tbe blood of all his male descendants except one. Amid 
these troubles and gloomy presentiments, the fatal terni at 
length arrived ; he expired in his camp on the 21st Febru- 
ary, 1707, in the ninety-fourth year of his age, and in the 
forty-ninth of his reign. 

Historians have found much difficulty in forming a cor- 
rect estimate of the character of this extraordinary mon- 
arch. His crimes, written in deep and legible characters, 
cannot be conc^ed ; while the general tenor of his life was 
marked by many virtues. In the administration of justice 
he was assiduous and impartial ; he was liable neither to 
fits of passion nor caprice ; his charities were almost un- 
bounded, and he usuaUv showed much concern for the wel- 
fare of his people. Surrounded by the most ample means 
of licentious indulgence, of which the example had been 
«et by the greatest of his predecessors, the habits of his 
private life were pure, and even austere. Our opinion of 
nis character must be materially afiected by the degree of 
credit which we attach to that religious profession which he 
maintained through life with so much apparent zeal. It is 
exposed to much suspicion, from the manifest exaggeration 
with which it was sometimes exhibited, and still more from 
Its having been made an instrument of ambition, and even 
of crimes. Yet there seems reason lo believe that, as in the 
case of Cromwell, whom in many respects he resembled^ 
there may have been beneath a good deal of interested and 
hypocritical pretension a fund of sincerity. This conclu- 
sion seems strengthened by his persecution of thie Hindoo 
religion, the imprudence of which, in a worldly point of 
view, was too manifest to have escaped a prince of his pene- 
tration, and, however blameable in itself, must, in the pro- 
fessor of a creed essentially intolerant, admit of some pallia^ 
tion. There seems reason to believe that, amid the great- 
est aberrations, his moral feelings remained strong ; that 
though the tempest of ambition when it arose swept all be- 
fore it, the deeds to which it prompted were afterward a 
subject of deep remorse. The blood of his kindred, which 
he had shed, seems never to have been effaced from his 
mind ; so that, seated on the greatest throne of the world, 
and possessed of every quality which could support and 
adorn it,- Aurengzebe was miserable. Several letters have 
been preserved, written to his sons in the prospect of deatbt 
Vol. I.— Y 
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which are apparently genuine, and give a striking pictate 
of the emotions felt at the approach of that awiiil' hoar 
when the earthly greatness which he had purchased at so 
dreadful a price was about to disappear. He says, <' 01^ 
age is amved; weakness subdues me, and strength has 
Cnrsaken all my limbs. I came a stranger into this world, 
and a stranger I depart. I know nothing of myself, what 
I am, and for what I am destined. 'Hie instant whicb 
passed in power hath left only sorrow behind it. I have 
not been the gaardian and protector of the empire* My 
valuable time has been passed vainly. I had a patron in 
my own dwelling (conscience), but lus glorious light was 
unseen by my dim sight. I brought nothing into -this 
world, and, except the infirmities of man, carry nothing 
out. I have a dread for my salvation, and with what tor- 
itieilts I may be punished. Though I have strong reliance 
on the mercies and bounty of God, yet, regarding my ac- 
tions^ fear will not quit me ; but when I am gone, reflection 
Win not remain. My back is bent with wesumess, and my 
leei have lost the powers of motion. The breath which 
rose is gone, and lefx not even hope behind it. I have com- 
mitted numerous crimes, and know not with what punish- 
ments I may be seized. The guardianship of a people is toe 
trust by God committed to my sons ; I resign you, your 
mother, and son to God, as I mysdf am going. The ago- 
nies of death come upon me fast. Odiporee, your mother, 
was a partner in my illness, and wishes to accompany me 
in death ; but every thing has its app<Hnted time. I am 
going. Whatever good or evil I have done, it was for you. 
Ko one has seen the departure of his own soul ; but I see 
thtt mine is departing." 

On the death of Aurengzebe the struggle for empire imme- 
diately commenced, yet it was neither so obstinate nor so 
bloody as had been anticipated. Shah Allum, the eldest 
son, and whose cause was embraced by the more powerful 
party, was of a temper peculiarly mild and amiable ; he 
miure the most liberal oflers to his brothers, proposing to 
prant them the government of some of the finest provinces ^ 
but ambition and evil advisers urged them on to try the for- 
tune of battle. They were vanquished ; one of Uiem was 
kiUed in the field, the other put an end to his own fife ; and 
Shah Alkim, by painful steps, but Without guilt, ascended 
the throne. 
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The cUaf aim of the new monarch seems to have been 
to restore peace to the empire, even at the cost of resigning 
•ome of the pretensions advanced by its rulers during the 
long period of progressive prosperity. He effected an ac- 
commodation , with the Rajpoots, on terms which required 
from those haughty chiefs little more than the shadow of 
submission. The Mahrattas, during the latter part of the 
reign of Aurengzebe, had offered to cease their depredations 
on condition of receiving the ckoutf or fourth part of the 
revenue of the districts which were exposed to their inroads $ 
but that proud monarch, though unable to repel them, in- 
dignantly rejected the idea of listening to proposals made 
by the leaders of a predatory horde. Shah Allum, how- 
ever, finding that the empire did not afford the means of 
subduing these marauders, determined, wisely perhaps, to 
accede to their terms, and thereby to deliver several of hi« 
finest provinces from so dreadful a scourge. On other occa- 
sions, when circumstances were more favourable, he showed 
himself not destitute either of enterprise or military skill. 
These quidities he had occasion to display agaiast a new 
enemy, who about this time rose into politicaTimportance. 
The Sikhs, or Seiks, made their first appearance duifing 
^ the reign of Baber simply as a religious sect. Nannuk, the 
founder, appears to have been an amiable and intelligent 
man, of a mild and philosophic temper, who, seeing with 
pain the violent dissensions between the votaries of the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan creeds, formed a scheme by 
means of which he hoped to effect a reconciliation. Bor- 
rowing some of the leading ceremonies of each, he endeav- 
oured to inculcate the grand principles of a superintending 
Providence and a future retribution, acknowledged by both. 
The numbers of the Seiks rapidly multiplied, being swelled 
by accessions from other sects ; but they still conducted 
themselves as peaceable citizens, and, under the easy and 
philosophic reigns of Akbar and his successors, suffered not 
the slightest molestation. It was the persecuting bigotry 
of Aurengzebe which converted them into mortal enemies. 
He caused their chief, or patriarch, Teeg Bahaduir, to be 
seized, brought to the fort of Gwalior, and there put to 
death. This violent proceeding changed entirely the charr 
acter of the Seiks. Uooroo Govind, son to the murderel 
patriarch, devoted his whole life to the task of vengeaoccv 
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fie succeeded in inspiring all his followers with the same 
sentiments ; and, having armed and mounted them, he con' 
verted peaceful fakirs into daring troopers and fierce ma- 
rauders. Being obliged, however, with these newly-levied 
bands to encounter Aurengzebe in the plenitude of his zeal 
and power, the Seik chief was unable to make an effectual 
resistance. His troops were scattered ; his two sons taken 
and put to death ; he himself became a hopeless exile, and, 
overpowered by so many calamities, died bereft of reason. 
But the spirit of the association did not sink ; on the con- 
trary, under the pressure of wrong and suffering, it became 
more fierce and resolute than ever. After lurking for many 
years amid the hills and fastnesses on the rude border of 
the Himmaleh, they were encouraged by the death of Au- 
rengzebe again to approach the northern provinces. They 
were now led by Banda, a follower of the late chief, who 
assumed also the name of Gooroo Govind. Their devasta- 
tions are represented to have been truly dreadful, inspired 
by an imbittered feeling of revenge, and an entire disregard 
of humanity. Banda had occupied Sirhind, when he learned 
that the emperor with his whole force was advancing 
against him ; he then fell back upon Daber, a hill-fort situ- 
ated among the steeps of Himmaleh, on an elevated sununit, 
which could be approached only by craggy rocks and ra- 
vuies. According to the account of Eradut Khan, who ap- 
pears to have been present, the emperor regarded the posi- 
tion as so strong that he wished to decline the attack, and 
proposed rather to remain inactive, and, by appearing afraid 
of the enemy, to allure them into the open field. The Khan 
Khanan, or general, however, was animated with a more 
daring spirit ; and having obtained permission to advance 
with a party to reconnoitPe^ he immediately began to attack 
and drive the enemy from the heights surrounding the for- 
tress. This success roused the military ardour of the army, 
who instantly rushed forward in great numbers to join in 
the assault ; and the emperor, with mingled anger and satis- 
faction, saw his troops, in defiance of his command, carrying 
all before them. They had pushed the enemy into the cen- 
tral fort, which, relying chiefly on the strength of its ap- 
proaches, was not calculated for any serious resistance ; 
but darkness 4iow fell, and the commander contented him- 
self with closing alj the avenues, and keeping strict watch 
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through the nighL In the morning, however, he was die- 
appointed to find that by a Harrow path which had eluded 
-his notice the Seik leader had effected his escape, and was 
retreating into the wildest reoesses of the Himmaleh. His 
progress, notwithstanding, was checked for the present, 
though the sect retained their power unbroken, and were 
destined at a later period to act a conspicuous part on the 
theatre of India. 

S.hah Allum, according to the account of Eradut Khan, 
who enjoyed his intimate confidence, appears to have been 
one of the n^ost 'accomplished and mniable princes that even 
swayed the sceptre of Inditl. His liberality, though cen- 
sor^ by some as extreme, was always exerted towards the 
most deserving objects. He was strongly attached to the 
Moslem faith, and deeply versant in its theology, which he 
studied, however, in a liberal manner, making himself ac- 
quainted with the opinions of all sects, and even of free- 
thinkers, to a degree thkt somewhat scandalized the more 
rigid doctors. Iilsiead of the dark jealousy which had usu- 
ally reigned betw'een the members df the Mogul family, he 
had sevfiHeen sods, grandsons, and nephews constantly 
seated at his table, who showed no disposition to abase this 
kind confidence. Though fae did not possess the full energy 
suited to the Crying circumstances of his government, Ms 
moderation and t)ie general -respect in which he was held 
might probably have averted the. calamities which impended 
over this. great empire; but unhappily, after a rei^n of five 
yea]rs, he was seized with a violent illness, and died in his 
camp at Lahore, in the year 1712. ^ . 

He left four sons, who, notwithstanding their peaceful 
conduct during his life,' immediately began to contend with 
one another for the empire. The cause of Moiz-ud-Dien, 
the eldest, was espoused by Zulfeccar Khan, one of the 
most powerfiil of the omrahs, who succeeded in defeating 
and putting to death the three others, and placing the crown 
on the hea^ of this prince, who assumed the name of Je- 
hander Shah. The new monarch, however, was found 
wholly incapable of supporting, even with an appearance 
of decency, the^xalted rank to which he had been elevated. 
Neglecting altogether the business of the state, he absuv 
doned himself to dissoluteness, and was even seen strolling 
in the vumty of Qelhi in the compiiDty of mean and abon* 
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doned femftles. In a gofremment of so Httle yigovtt tli«m 
were not wanting bold spirits to avail themselves of tbe op* 
portunity which tke weak character and bad administratioa 
of the emperor had created. Two brothers, Abdooila and 
Hassein, who boasted the hig;h rank of syeds, or descend- 
ants of the prophet, undertook to recommend a.truceesaori 
in whose name they might rule Hindostan. ; Th^ pitched 
upon Feroksere, the offspring of Azim Ooshaun, who waa 
the lavourite son of Shah AUum. An army waa soon 
raised, and though Zulfeccar bravely defended the anwor- 
thy object whom he had placed on the throne, he wsis com- 
pletely defeated, and both he and his master pat to death. 

The syeds, having thus elevated their candidate to power, 
considered him as their vassal, and proceeded to administer 
the empire at their pleasure. They discovered bo want of 
vigour in the conduct of affairs. Banda, the Seik prince, 
having descended to the plains bordering qn the Indus, was 
defeated, taken, and put to death with the most cruel tor- 
tures. The great omrahs, however, soon began to murmur 
at the entire supremacy of these cliiefii. The^mperor him- 
self felt their yoke burdensome ; and favourites were not 
wanting who exhorted him no longer to subinit to this 
thraldom, but to assume the real sway in his- own person. 
Thus his reign of siBven years was spent in a continued ae- 
ries of intrigues, the Issue of which was that the syeda eota- 
pletely prevailed, put Ferokaere to death, and looked round 
for anoth<tf high-born pageant on whom to confer the sem- 
blance of sovereignty. They founj^, first, a great^^^andson 
of Aurengzebe, by his rebellious son Akbar ; but in fiTe 
months he died of consumption. Next his brother Rufieh- 
ul-Dowlah was named to succeed ; but he survived his ele- 
vation only three months. The syeds then placed on the 
throne Rooshun Akter, a grandson of Shah AUum, under 
the name of Mohammed Shah. 

This prince, like 'Feroksere^ began by paying implieit 
deference to the two chiefs who had raised him to the em- 
pire ; but he also soon listened to other favourites, who ex- 
horted him to emancipate himself from their tyrannical 
sway. He was at length induced to join in a regular conr 
apiracy formed for that purpose. A misunderstanding had 
arisen between the two brothers and Nizam-ul-Mulk, a pow- 
arfiil ehiefkain, who- held the goremment of Malwa, and 
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t^fb^ed to quft it at their mandate. It was, arranged that 
'the emperor and Hussein siiould set out together, and sub- 
due this, refractory commander* A plot for the a8sas8ih»< 
tion of the syed Was, however, matured ; the three conspira- 
tors past lots which of them ihould do the deed, and it fell 
upon one whose name ^as Hyder. Approaching the pa- •> 
lanqain in which Hussein was seated, as if tQ~ present a 
petition, the milrderer stahbed him so dexterously that he 
died in a few moments. He. had only time to show his 
BUspicion of the motive, by callinff out ** Kill the emperor I*' 
and his nephew, at the head of a few resolatt9 soldiets, 
made- a desperate effort to fulfil this dying injUnetion ; but 
precautions had been, taken against the attempt. Moham- 
ined then marched upon DelM, where the remaining syed, 
determining to make a stand, set^ up a new monarch, and 
collected an army ; but he was defeated, and taken pris- 
oner. The emperor made his triumphal entry into Delhif 
tur if he had only now begun to reign. 

But he was no sooner placed in full possession <rf the 
-sovereignty than he dii^layed that incapacity which seemed 
to be now inherent in the Mogul race. He had two able 
.and not unfaithful ministers, Nizam-ul-Mulk and Saadut 
Khan; but, disgusted 'with their gravity and severity, he 
resigned himself to eay and youthful advisers, who were 
^easuy found withhi tne p^ednets of a court, j These two 
chiefs, irritated at finding themselvesthus overlooked, with- 
drew, and endeavoured to establish ti separate: authority in 
other quarters ;. Nizam in the Deccan, where he has tran** 
mitted his name and title to a race of princes still nominally 
independent ; and Saadut in Oude, where a brands of his 
' family likewise continues to reign. In this drisis the Mah- 
rattas, who had been continusSly extending the range of 
their incursions, began openly to contend for the etopire. 
After overrunning the greater parf of Malwa and Guzerat, 
the]|^ pushed forward to the very gates of Agra, and struck 
terror into the imperial capital. 3aadut Khan, who alone 
seemed to retain any regatd fbr the honour ' and safety of 
the state, mdrched down from Oude, and gave them so great 
an overthrow as would have completely broken their power, 
had he been permitted to follow it up ; but the weak empe- 
ror desiifed operations to l)e suspended till his, favourita 
sinister should have collected troops, and maxehed fimn 
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Agra to take'the chief command. Saadot then retifed in 
disgust ; aftei which the enemy rallied, made a fresh inear-> 
aion as far as Delhi, plundered the environs ^f that capital, 
mad retamed laden with booty to Halwa. But, as if this 
combination of weakness with intestine war were not 
enough, an assauH from abroad, of the mpst formidable 
character bukat upon the sinking &bric of the Mogul em- 
pire. ^ 

Persia had been recently exposed to the most violent 
rerolations. The Afghiyis, a warlike race inhabiting the 
mountainous region which separates that country from 
India, took advantafe of the weaknless into which, the once 
powerful dynasty of the Sophia had sunk. They marched 
mto its terriloiy,. defeated its troops, and laid, close siege to 
Ispahan. Havin|^ reduced that capital, they put to death 
Hussein, the reigning sovereign, with^all his family, except 
one son named Thames.^ This young prince sought refuse 
among the pastoral tribes w^ occupy thos^ elevated plains 
which extend over a' 'great ^rt of the Persian ^mpire. 
These hardy and warl&e shepherds, animated with loyal 
and patriotic feelings, warmly spoused the cbuse of this 
last branch of their royal house, and assembled round him 
in numbers, which became ey^ry day more^ formidable. 
Among these volunteers a yoiui^ .chief named Nadir^ but 
who on this occasion, assumed the title of Thamas Kouli 
Khan, or the noble slave^ of Thamas, soon distinguished 
himself by such iseal and -ability as' raised him to be their 
leader. AAer having gained successive victories, he at 
length retopk. Ispahan, and ^rove the invaders completely 
out of the empire. In the course of so many successes, the 
troops contracted a stronger attachment to Nadir than to 
him for whom they had taken up arms. This hiAd chief, 
finding himself within reach of the supreme power, placed 
the prince under restraint, allowing him the mere name and 
shadow of rovalty; he afterward put Qwt his eyes, and 
usurped the kmgdom in his own person, under his original 
Hams of Nadir Shah. 

The new monarch was not cent^n^ to be master of Persia* 
ConBdent in the bravery and attachment of his followers, 
he resolved to carry his conque^^ts into the neighbouring 
countries. He invaided the territory of the Afghans them- 
mht9, and, having reduced Cabul and Caodahar, he i^ 
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length aj^proached the frontier of India. He professed to 
have no intention or wish to penetrate into that region, for 
which historians in general give him credit ; but we should 
hesitate in ascribing to this daring chief so much moder&- 
tion. At all events, suiBcient grounds or pretences were 
not long wanting. A number of the Afghans, who had fled 
before his arms, found an asylum in Hmdostan. An am- 
bassador and his escort, whom he despatched to demand 
that these fugitives should be delivered up, were murdered 
by the inhabitants of Jellalabad ; and Mohammed, under the 
advice of his arrogant and imprudent courtiers, refused to 
grant satisfaction for this outrage. The Persian prince ad- 
▼anced, burning for revenge, and probably not without some 
secret anticipation of ulterior objects. He marched with 
such rapidity, by way of Peshawer and Lahore, that he was 
within four days' march of Delhi before the supine emperor 
was aware of his approach. He then hastily mustered his 
troops, and obtained the able assistance of Saadut Khan ; 
but that officer, not duly aware of the high talent and valour 
opposed to him, committed the fatal error of quitting his in- 
trenchments, and hazarding an engagement in the field with 
the veteran forces of Nadir. The effeminate pomp of an 
Indian host was quite unfit to contend with the rude valour 
of these pastoral bands ; hence the imperial army was to- 
tally routed, and Saadut Khan taken. A series of transac- 
tions now followed, which are not very distinctly related by 
historians. Saadut, it is said, negotiated a treaty, by whid^ 
Nadir agreed to evacuate the empire on the payment of n 
subsidy of two crores of rupees (two millions stening). The 
Persian chief seemed so entirely satisfied with this arrange- 
ment that the emperor and Nizam-ul-Mulk hesitated not to 
visit him, and thus put themselves in the hands of the in- 
vader. Then, however, it is reported, Saadut Khan, disap- 
pointed at finding that the office of vizier, which he claimed 
as the reward of this service, was to be conferred on the 
nizam, disclosed to the enemy the secret of the unbounded 
wealth contained in the palace and capital of India, and for 
which two crores of rupees formed a most inadequate ran- 
som. We should require fuller evidence before we could 
believe such treachery in one whose conduct had hitherto 
been so honourable ; nor was it likely that the wealth of 
Pelhi wa« 80 little known as to be confined to the honom 
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«nd fidelity of a single chief. May we not suppose, with 
greater probability, Siat the treaty was agitated by Nadir, 
and his friendly professions made, solely to induce the em- 
peror and the nizam to commit the ahnost incredible impni- 
oence of placing themselves in his power? Certain it is, 
that having thus obtained possession of their persons, he 
marched forward, and took possession of the capital. 

Nadir seems to have entered Delhi with the intention of 
acting moderately, and of protecting the inhabitants from 
outrage. For two days the strictest discipline was ob- 
served; but, unfortunately, in the course of the second night, 
a rumour was spread of Ms death, when the Hindoos, im- 
boldened to a vam resistance, killed a number of the Persian 
troops. Their commander, whose fierce spirit had been 
with difficulty restrained, roused to fiiry by this outrage, 
issued orders for a general massacre in every street or ave- 
nue where the body of a murdered Persian could be found. 
Till midday the streets of Delhi streamed with blood ; after 
which the conqueror suffered himself to be appeased, and 
so complete a power did he exercise over his rude followers^ 
that at his mandate the sword was immediately sheathed. 
The imperial repositories were now ransacked, and found 
to contain specie, rich robes, and, above all, jewels to an 
almost incrieaible value. The Mogul emperors, since the 
first accession of their dynasty, had been indefatigable in 
the collection of these objects from every quarter, by pres- 
ents, purchase, or forfeiture ; and the store had been con* 
tinuaUy augmented without suffering any alienation, or 
being exposed to foreign plunder. The conquerors c<Mitin- 
ued during thirty-five days to extract, by threats, torture* 
and every severity, the hidden treasures of that splendid 
capital. Historians hesitate not to estimate the spoil car- 
ried off by the Persian monarch and his dficers at thirty- 
two millions sterling, of which at Ifast one-half was in dia- 
monds and other jewels. 

Nadir made no attempt to retain India, though it lay 
prostrate at his feet. He had probably the sagacii^ to per- 
ceive that this country and Persia were incapable of being 
united into one kingdom. He contented himself with ex- 
acting the cession of Cabul, Candahar, and all the prov* 
inces west of the Indus ; then, seating Mohammed anew 
on the Mogul throne^ he gave him some salutary advice^ 
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ahd departed, without leaving a soldier ot tetainitigr a forti- 
fied post in Hindostan. Yet the empire^ already greatly 
tank, lost by this discomfiture the little refOniMit of respect 
ivhich it had hitherto commanded. Ill RoililWHid« a hilly 
district closely contiffnoas to D^tii, soitae ftnHkf^ chiefs of 
the Afghan race, wim the brave inhabitatiUi of the country 
itself, formed an independent state whioh defied the Mogol 
power. ^ They were, it is true, obliged to give way before 
the united force of the vizier and the Nabob df Ottde ; but 
they held themselves in readiness to take advantage of those 
ecmvolsions to which the imperial power Was' nanifosdy be- 
coming more and more liable. 

Tite western nations had teamed the ttftVi to Delhi, and 
were not likely to forget it. Nadir, eight years lifter leai^ 
ing India, was assassinated in his tent at M«shed, in Kho- 
Ta8sa.n ; whereupon the dominion which had been formed 
by him, and kept together by his prudence and vigour, foil 
tiaickly to pieces. Ahmed Abdalla, one of his officers, an 
Afghan by birth, being joined by a part of the army, hast- 
ened to his native country, proclaimed himself King of 
Afghanistan, and, amid the distractions that followed the 
death of his master, succeeded without difficulty in making 
go<>d his claim. Finding himself thus seated in the undis- 
turbed possession of a strong country, with a brave popula- 
tion, and which had often given conquerors to Hindostan, 
he could not resist the temptation of following the footsteps 
of Nadir. In 1747 he passed the Indus, plundered the city 
of Sirhind, and defeated the vizier, who fell in the engage- 
ment ; but being disoonoeited by some unexpected <K)Sta- 
cles, and particularly by the explosion of a magazine, he 
did not then push his conquests any farther. 

Soon after this expedition the emperor died, and was su&> 
ceeded by his son Ahmed Shah, during whose short reign, 
as if foreign enemies had not been enough, the court was 
perpetually disttitcted by intestine disienMen. The empe- 
ror and his vizier were now almost in regular opposition. 
Ahmed, being oppressed by one of these officers, SofRler 
Jung, employed against him Ghazee-ud-Dien, grandson to 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, wno had died at the age of 104. This 
young man, holding the rank of Ameer-nl-'Omrah, made 
considerable effi>rts to retrieve (he affairs of the empire. He 
oompelled the vizier, who had even set op another monarchy 
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to leHnqvddi his station. He undertook an expeditioii 
agminat the Jits, or Jauts, a wild tribe inhabiting the hilly 
tractfl in the moet western provinces, and who, amid the 
general anarchy, had shaken off the yoke. But while thus 
employed) Ghi^ee-ud-Dien excited the jealousy of the era^ 
peror, who, adoipting the views of a new favourite, concerted 
with the Jaut rajah a plan for his destruction. Aided, how- 
ever, by the Mabratt» chief Holkar Mulhar, he completely 
baffled these designs, obtained possession of his master's 
person, put out his eyes, and raised to the throne a son of 
Jehander Shah, under the empty but imposing title of Au- 
lumffere the Second. 

The mnpire was now in a most distracted condition; 
there was scarcely a power so insignificant as not to think 
itself sufficiently strong to trample on it. The Afghans had 
^completely conquered ue provinces of Moultan and Lahore; 
the oeiks, in the same quarter, daily augmented their num- 
bers and strength ; the Jauts and Roliillas continued their 
predatory inroads ; while the Mahrattas extended their in- 
cursions, in the course of wjiich they had even passed the 
Jumna, and obtained an important settlement in Rohilcund. 
Ghazee-ud-Dien precipitated the disaster by a rash attempt 
at conquest, to which his power was wholly inadequate. 
An Afghan lady havinff been intrusted by Ahmed Abdalla 
with the government of Lahore, the vizier, under pretence 
of negotiating a marriage with her daughter, seized her 
person, and brought her a prisoner to Demi. At this out- 
rage the indignation of the Afghan king knew no bounds. 
He hastened at the head of a powerful army, and made an 
unresisted entrance into the capital, which, was given up to 
a sack almost as dreadful as it had suffered from Nadir. A 
most extraordinary scene then ensued. The emperor be- 
sought the invader not to leave him without protection 
agamst his own vizier, who had raised him indeed to the 
nominal power, but treated him as a mere pageant, while he 
himself exercised aU the real authority. Ahmed accord- 
ingly made some arrangements for this purpose, placing 
Aulamgere under the guardianship of a Rohilla chief; but 
these measures, after his departure, proved wholly insuffi- 
cient. Ghazee«ud-Dien (for so, to prevent confusion, we 
shall continue to call him, though he now chose to entitle 
himself Umad-ul-Mulk), having formed an alliance wiOi the 
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MlihntUs, easily obtained possession both of the capital 
•md the emperor. That ubfortunate pnnce at first pre- 
tended a reconciliation ; but being soon after detected in a> 
correspondence with the adve^ne party,- was assassinated^ 
aiod his body thrown intathe Jumna* Yet Ghazee-ud-Dienr 
himself, unable to withstand the nuroefeous enemies who 
surrounded him, was soon afterward- obliged to* seek refuge- 
in a castle belonging to the- Jauts« 

Without attcn^tmg to thread further thi» Eabyrinth of 
treason, we may observe generally that the Mogul throne 
had now almost ceased to retain any degree of weight or 
importance. The contest for- the empire of India lay en- 
tirely betweei^ the Afghans and the Mahrattas. The latter^ 
taking advantage of tiie absence of their rivals, determined 
upon a grand attempt to secure complete possession of 
Hindostan. Bringing up* from the Deccaw ui immense 
body of cavalry, and bein^ uded by the Seiks, they over- 
ran, not only the metropoktan provinces of Agra and Delhi, 
hut also those of Mooltan and Lahore, and drove the Af- 
ghans beyond the Indus^ Ahmed Abdalla, however, was 
not of a eharacier tamely to allow these fine countries to 
be wrested from* his kingdom. He soon crossed the river 
with a formidable amy, and was joined by many chiefs- 
who were exasperated at the incursion of die Mahrattas. 
The latter at first retreated, and allowed him to occupy 
Delhi ; but immediately intrenched themselves in a strongs 
camps which the enemy did not venture to attack. Pressed, 
however^ by want of provinons, they imprudently came out 
and gave battle, when they experienced a total defeat ; their 
army of 80^000 men being s^most entirely destroyed, and 
Duttah Sindia, their genenl, killed. Another body, under 
Holkar, was surprised near Secundra, and so completely 
Worsted, that the chief himself fled naked with a handful {k" 
feUowen. 

The Mahrattas, though humbled by this disaster, were 
not discouraged ;< they were only urged to the most extra- 
ordinary exertions for retrieving their fortunes. Before the 
dose of the year they had assembled a force of 140,000 
meUf commanded by Sewdasheo Rao, called the Bhow, 
nei^ew to their peishwa, or supreme prince. That chie^ 
being joined by the vizier and the Jaut leaders, advanced 
upon DeUa. The deep stieam of the Jumna, sweUcd by 
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tiM ndns, fMpurated tbe armies ; l^ut though it eould not be 
ibirded, the daring tpirit of Abdalla impel&d him to plunge 
into it! waleM, and swim across, with his whole army. 
This achierement, which was ahnost without example, Btraek 
dismay into the host of the Mahrattas. Though triple the 
number of their antasoniats^ they did not venture to ftce 
them in the open field, but shut themselves up in an in* 
trenched camp at Panniput, on a spot where the fate of the 
empire has beea repeatedly decided. Abdalla for some time 
merely hoveved round them and cut off their supplies ; at 
length he ventured on an attempt to carry their poaitioii, 
but was obliged to retire without any important success. 
Eneouragcd by this result, and distressed as formerly by 
the want of provisions, the Mahrattas determined again to 
risk a battle m the open plain. Placing their artillery in 
front, they advanced with that impetuosity by which they 
were accustomed to carry all before them. The A%han 
commander, caused his troops to hold themselves in r^erve 
till tbe enemy hadnearly come up.; then gave the signal for 
a general charge. The light horse of the mountains were 
never able to resist, even for a short interval, the heavy cav- 
alry of tbe more northern nations. On the first onset « 
complete rout took place ; their host was so scattered in 
every direction that only a remnant reached the Deocan ; 
while 22,000 prisoners, 60,000 horses, with an immense 
booty, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

It was now easy for the victorious Afghan to seat lumaelf 
on the vacant throne, of the Mogul ; but he seems not to 
have felt any ambition for this high dignity. Perhaps he 
was sensible that, amid such a general agitation throughout 
Hindoetan, and with so many nations in aftns, such an ac- 
quisition was too distant from the centre of his dominiona 
to be retained with advantage. Contenting himself with the 
provinces west of the Indus, he quitted in a few monUis the 
seat of government, leaving thete Alee Gohur, eldest son of 
Auluragere 11^ in possession of tlie empty but still venerated 
title of Great Mogul, to be the tool or captive of the first 
daring chief who should seize the capital. Having tn»Bd 
the decline of this mighty empire to so low an ebb, we shall 
now pause till we have marked the progress of tiiat new 
powt firom a distant continent which has seated herself on 
its-ruittSk and obtained a complete supremacy over all th» 
states of India. 
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CHAPTER X 

British Conquest of the Camatic, 

Vlivt Territorial Acquisitions— War between France and England— 
Early Settlements of the French— Their Establi^nnent at Pondicherrf 
— ^Enterprises of Labourdonnais— He Ukes Madras— Superseded by 
. I>u|rieiz— Pondicherry besieged— Conclusion or Peace— English Expe- 
dition to Taniore— Contests fbr the Sovereignties of Southern India— 
The French Interpose -Gain a Complete Victory— They are expelled 
by Nadr Jung— The English join him— His Death— Soecasston and 
Beafb'Of Mirzapha Jung— Salabat Jung— Exploits of Cllve— Advao* 
<ages over the French— Their Influence in the Deccan— Form a Con- 
Itaderacy against the English— Siege ofTrichinopoly— Aoquisitions of 
ilie French— Recall of Dupleix— Treaty concluded— The Coilcries— 
War «f 175(^Lally takes the Command— Beduces Fort 8t. David- 
Siege of Madras — Raised— French defeated at Wandewash- Siege of 
Pondicherry— Its Surrender — Cruel Treatment of Laity in Francs. 

Thv ToyagM of the English related in a former part of this 
mvA* were f>ersonal adventures, undertaken with a min* 
tglediFiewto discovery, commerce, and piracy, rather than to 
any fined scheme of conquest or dominion. Their forts ao 
(OMdhigiy were erected as depositories for goods, or as afibrd* 
ing commercial facilities, and not with any aim at territorial 
Aosaession. It was not till 1689 that their views seem to 
imwe extended to the latter object. In the instructions 
isMied to their agents during that year, they intimate that 
41m increase of their revenue was henceforth to occupy as 
much attention as their commerce ; that they wished to be 
•'** a nation in India;** and they quote with unmerited ap- 
fdause the conduct of the Dutch, who, they assert, in the 
«dvtees sent to their governors, wrote ten paragraphs con- 
-esminc tribute for one relative to trade. The means of 
gratilymg this disposition were as yet very limited, as cer- 
tain small portions of territory around Bombay and Madras 
comprised the whole extent of their Indian sovereignty. 
They held themselves ready, however, to purchase eveiy 
city or district wluch the native princes could by any motivf 
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b0 pievaUed upon to alienate. They thus acquired Tegna- 
patam, on the Coromandel coast, which they garrisoned, 
vul gave it the name of Fort St. David. Nine years after, 
they made a more important acquisition. Azim Ooshann, 
whom his father Aurengzebe had created Viceroy of Ben- 
ffal, but who» contemplatiiig a tftruggle for the saccession to 
the empire* and standinf in need of treasure to forward his 
flchemes, waa induced, m 1^98, to sell to the company the 
zemindarships of the towns and districts of Chutanatty, 
Govindfiore, and Cakutla; the last destined to become the 
splendid capital of British India* Here they began, though 
not without due circumspection, to erect Fort William, 
which in 1707 was made Uie seat of a presidency. 

The superior skill of Europeans in medicine, which had 
first enabled them to obtain a footinff in Bengal, now afforded 
an opportunity of greatly extendmg theur influence. Iii 
1715, under the rdgn of the Emperor Feroksere, the presi- 
dency sent two iadbors, with an Armenian merchant, on a 
commercial mission to BelhL The principal obiect was de- 
feated, in a manner similar to that of Roe and othersi hy 
the intrigues of the omrahs, and of Jaffier Khao, gOYemor 
of Ben^aL But the emperor, happening to labour under a 
severe ilbiess, which the ignorance of the native physidane 
rendered them unable to treat with success, was completelj 
eared by a medical gentleman named Hamilton, who aeeonn- 
panied the embassy. For this signal service he was desireA 
to name his own reward. Animated by a patriotic spiriit» 
he asked only privileges and advantages for the company, 
and obtained a grant of three villaees in the vicinity of Mi^ 
dras, with liberty to purchase in Bengal thirtyHWven addi* 
tional townships ; .an arrangement which would Inve se* 
cured a territory extending ten miles upwards from Calcutta. 
The emperor granted also the still more.important privilege 
of introducing and conveying their goods through Bencal 
without duty or search. But the acquisition of these dun 
tricts was frustrated by the artful hostility of the nabob, 
who by private threate deterred the owners from consentlag 
to the purchase. Still, the permission of free trade, thooga 
iimited to foreign ezporte and imports, proved of the great- 
est importance, and soon rendered Cakutte a wty flouriab- 
ing settlement. 

A considerable time now elapsed vrithout any further 
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AiMge hi tlie tdnitonal tdations of the company. Having 
VitabTishmenta sapported at a moderate expense, which on-> 
«bled them to carry on trade with security and advantage, 
Ihey gradually extended their operations till the annual 
»ale« amounted to the (Considerable sum of about two miW 
lions sterling ; whence they were enabled jfco pay a dividend 
of seven or ei^t per cent, on their capital. Perhaps it 
Would have been fortunate had this state of things remained 
ttnalt^ivd ; but the war which broke out in 1744 between 
the French and English produced an entire change in the 
position of the company, both in regard to its internal man- 
agement, and relatively to the powers both of Europe and 
of India. To understand this, we must look back for a mo« 
ment to the first establishments formed by the French in the 
Eastern World. 

That people, though they had suffered themselves to bd 
fer outstripped in the progress of maritime greatness by the 
English and Dutch, had yet at an early period displayed a 
spint of enterprise. Even in 1503 an expedition had been 
fitted out by some merchants of Rouen, which, however, ex* 
perienced a complete failure^ in consequence, probably, of 
the-imperfect nautical skill then possessed by their manners* 
Attempts, still on a small scale, and generally unsuccessful, 
were made early in the next century ; but it was not till 
1643 that a considerable company was at length established. 
Unluckily, that body directed their main attention to the 
formation of a settlement on Madagascar, a spacious and 
fruitfiil island, which it was easy to describe as affording 
ample scope for cultivation and co^imerce. But it yielded 
no commodity suited to the marketo of Europe. Its inhab^ 
itants, too, were numerous and ferocious, and soon became 
formidable to a power which attempted to take possession 
of their territory. The French were involved in a harass- 
ing vrarfore, and with difficulty maintained, at certain points 
on the coast, a few wooden tenements dignified with the . 
title of forts, which involved them in expense, without yield- 
ing any profit. 

The first real establishment of a French East India Com* 
pany took place in 1664, under the auspices of Colbert, 
who, prompted and seconded by the aspiring genius of 
Louis XI vl, devoted himself indefatigahly to the promotion 
of iadustiT manafoctores, and commerce. He proceeded 
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upon the principlef of tbat age, which was by no 
hghteHed in respect to the souiid doctrines of politiet4 
economy ; and hence, exclusive grants, exorlntant privileges, 
and the removal of competition were the expedients by 
which it was then attempted to make any braneh of indoa- 
try. flourish. Sach was Colbert's system when he sub- 
mitted to the king the plan of an East InSis Con^Muay, to 
•cany on trade with a capital of 15,000,000 livies (62fi,000i.), 
and supported by the most extravagant encoiQiagements. 
They received in exclusive charter for fifty years ; tb^ 
were exempted from all taxes ; and the government icame 
under the singular obligation of reimbursing them for all 
the losses which they might sustain in tiie course of the 
first ten years ; a stipulation which actually involved the 
state in the payment of a large sum. The funds supplied 
by individuals not being e^al to the amount of the pro- 
posed capital, limited as it was, three millions were advanced 
out of the treasury^ while the nobles, and all the c^uleaft 
classes connected with the court were induced to follow Um 
example. 

The management of the company was neither jodiciotw 
nor fortunate. They began by endeavouring to turn Mada- 
gascar to some account and sent thither a larse colonjs 
most of whom perished under the influence of^ <£mate, fo,- 
tiffue, and the hostility of the natives. The survivors were 
afterward employed in colonizing the islands of Ceroe and 
Mascarenhas, wbich^ at a later period, under the names of 
Mauritius and Bouibon, rose to some degree of prosperity 
After the failure of the attempt at Madagascar, th^ seal 
vessels to India, and began to form settlements on diflferent 
points of its coast. In 1668 they establiriied their principal 
factory at Surat, under the direction of Caron, one of their 
countrymen, wlio had spent most of his life in the Dotch 
service. The prospects at first appeared rather promising ; 
but being involved in dispute with the native powers, and 
finding the trade ultimately unprosperous, they thought fit 
to take their departure vety suddenly, leaving their debts 
unpaid ; an omission which of course precluded their return. 
Attempts were afterward made to secure a position at Tiin- 
comalee, in Ceylon, and at St. Thomas, on the Coromandel 
coast ; but both were defeated by Dutch hostility. Their 
sflTairs, therefore, would have become despeiate^had not 
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HI. MlEOtiiii an officer possessed of talent, judgment, and 
iMktriotisiD, collected the scatterejl adventurers, and fixed 
them at Pondicberxy ; where, hy judicious and conciliatory 
eonduct, he gained the attachment of the natives, opened 
&n advantageous trade, and soon raised the settlement to a 
▼eryprosperous condition. 

When the Frencif and EngHsh'^nations came into mutual 
coiliston, the former had no settlement of much consequence 
on the continent of India excq>t that just *named ; but it 
was of considerable' importance, being well fortified, and 
having some extent of territOTy attached to it. They had 
smaller factories at Mah^ and Carical, as well as at uhan- 
demagore, in Bengal. In 1744 hostilities broke out be- 
tween the two nations, which were carried on in Europe 
with great animosity. The French company appears to 
have TOen rather desirous that the war should not extend to 
the Indian tfeas. Their naval officers, on the contrary, 
wsve fired by hopes of glory from an attack on the English 
settlements in that quarter before they could be placed in a 
posture of ^efence.^ Labourdonnais, a person of great tal- 
ent and most extraordinary activity, who had raised him- 
self through all the rahks of the navy, was now Governor 
of Mauritius and Bourbon. These islands, by his exertions, 
almost without assistance firom home, had become very flour- 
ishing. Happening to be in France when the war was in 
preparation, he mi^le proposals both to the company and 
the ministry fat an attsH^ upon the Enfflish establishments. 
The former were altogether averse to his scheme ; but the 
government, unknown to them, sanctioned it, and even en- 
gaged to furnish two ships, which, however, were afterward 
withheld. Labourdonnais arrived at the islands with the 
most resolute determination to prosecute his desi^, thoueh 
possessed of very slender resources. With this view ne 
detahied the vessels which happened' to touch there, and 
employed them in the expedition. He brought the sailors 
into regular training, many of whom had never fired a gun ; 
and he supplied by various inventions the defective means 
of equipment. In June, 1746, he arrived at Pondicherry, 
after a slight action with an English naval force on the 
coast. ' Here, too, he had to overcome certain obstacles 
raised by Dupleix, the governor, before he was pemitted to 
sail with hit squadnm to attaek Madras. 
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TUs city was not only tlie capital of the Engiiih _ 
teanoDs, but one of the chief settlementg at that time ibxmed 
by the Europeans in India. It compiised within ita dis« 
trict a population of 250,000, of whom, however, only 30O 
were from Europe, including 200 soUiers. They lived in 
Pert St. George, called the White Town, surtounded merely 
by a idender wall, with four iU-constmcted bastions and 
batteries. The inliabitants had iherefore very small meanii 
of defence, and did net in the use of them display any hero* 
ism. After sustaining a bombardment of five days, in which 
two or three houses were demolished and four or five men 
killed, they capitulated on the 10th September, 1746. They 
obtained, indeed, the singular oondition that Labouidonn«i»> 
after having regularly oQCupied the place, and taken posses* 
sion of the ecnnpany's magazines and warehouses, should, 
within a stipulated period, and on payment of a fixed ran- 
som, Mstore Madras to the English. That officer, having 
made this important acquisition without the less of a single 
man, return^ to Pondicherry. 

He did not there meet with such a reception as he merited* 
Dupleix, an aspiring and ambitious man» who could not 
brook any rival in power, thwarted all his schemes, and ex- 
posed him to repeated mortifications, till at length he gave 
up the contest, and sailed foJr France. There, too, on the 
representations of his superior officer, he was treated in m 
manner al^ether unworthy of his Ions and faithful ser» 
vices, being thrown into the Bastile, and not liberated tUl 
the end of three years, soon after which he died. 

Dupleix, who was thus left in the supreme direction of 
French afifairs in India, was a very extraordinary person. 
From, his father, who had been a farmer-general and a di- 
rector of the East India Company, he inherited an immense 
fortune, which he was taught to emptoy in the pursuits of 
commerce. Being sent out originally as first member of the 
council at Pondicherry, and afUrward as superintendent at 
Chandemagore, he at once by his public measures rendeved 
this last settlement ve^ promerous, while by an extensive 
trade he largely augmented his private wealth. His talents 
and suceess recommeoded him to the important station of 
Goveonwr of Pondicheriy. Although from feelings of jeal« 
en^ he had quarrelled with Labourdonnsiis, and succeeded 
in removing him, yet his mM was eojthuaiastically aos^ iot 
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Umtm\j devoted to the same system of policy* Cesar, and 
tfven Alexander, never fbnned more magnificent schemes of 
conquest than this mercantile ruler of French India. His 
first object was to fellow up the advantage gained over the 
'English, and thoroughly to root out that rival nation frtHn 
the coast of Goromandel. Laboordonnais had, as already 
mentioned, stipulated on certain conditions to restore Ma- 
dras, after a mere temporary occupation of it. As a man 
of honour, he was resolved to make good his engagement,"- 
a design wholly foreign to the ^frasping ambition of Dnpleix. 
Unable otherwise to aecomphsh his object, he made such 
arrangements ^w to delay the period of surrender till ,the de- 
pairtiire of his rival ; then contrived to draw forth from the 
citizens of Pondicherry a remonstrance against giving up a 
f4ace the possession of which was so important to their 
■ecarity. In pretended complianee with this request, Ma- 
dras was not only retained, but exposed to a species of 
plondeT, while the governor and pi^cipal inhabitants were 
carried prisoners to the French settlement. 

This step was forthwith followed by an expedition for 
the reduction of Fort St. David, while the confidence of 
Dupleix was greatly heightened by an event which foims a 
memorable era in the annals of Indian warfare. The Na- 
bob of Aroot, having espoused the English cause, had sent 
)a» son with ^0,000 men to endeavour to retake Madras on 
their behalf. The French had only 1200 soldiers to defend 
the city, with which force they hesitated. not to attack the 
numerous army of the nabob ; when, by their superior dis- 
cipline, and the expert management of their artillery, they 
gained a complete and decisive victory. The superiority o/ 
even a handful of Europeans over the tumoltuary bands 
which compose an Asiatic host had long ago been proved 
by the Portuguese ; but the example of their success was 
nearly forgotten, and both French and English had been 
aceuetoraed to view the Mogul as a powemil and mighty 
monarch, whom it was vain, with their slender means, to 
think of resisting. The speH was again broken ; and the 
settlers of either nation learned a lesson which they soon 
practised with the most extensive and terrible effect. 

The present object of Dupleix was simply the reductiim 
of Fort St. David, against which he led a force of 1700 men, 
•mostly Eoropsan { while the English had only 300 of th^ 
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ifmi troops, with a bodj of imdiacipliiMd n^CWes. Aa Ui# 
Frencht however, were advancing m full confidenoe, iht 
nabob'* anny mrprised them by a sadden attack, and obliged 
them to retreat with tome loesj A detachment was after- 
ward sent by sea to attempt the surprise of Coddalore, the 
town immediately contiguous to Fort St. David, bat a heavy 
gale sprang ap, and obhged them to return. Dupleiz then 
employed all his address to gain over the nabob. He was 
particularly careful to impmss on that prince a high idea 
of his own power, trusting to the system regularly acted 
npon by eastern grandees of studying only immediate ad- 
vantage, and espousing always the side which they beUeve 
to be the strongest. The latter, being informed of the ani- 
val of a great ^ditional force, was led to credit the preten- 
aaoDs o€ the French ; and, deserting the English, of whom 
he had been the swom and active ally, concluded a treaty 
with their enemies, which was cemented by a visit from hia 
•on, who was received with all that ostentatiaus pomp la 
which eastern princes delight. 

Dupleix now vigorously resumed his enterprise. He 
crossed the river, and took up a strong position in front of 
Fort St. David, when a fleet, under Admiral Griflin, wiU& a 
considerable reinforcement of troops, was seen to enter the 
road. The French again retreated, and the English received 
some further recruits. At length, in Janaaxy, 1748, Major 
Lanrenoe, an experienced officer, assumed the command. 
The two nations thus remained for some time so equalhf 
matched, that neither vefntured upon any serious movement, 
Dupleix, indeed, undertook a midnight attack upon Cuddi^ 
lore ; but his approach was discover^ and his men repulsed 
with considerate loss. 

The face of Indian affairs was soon ^rtirely -changed by 
the arrival of an English expedition of nine ships of war, 
having on bourd 1400 men, who, with those already in the 
country, formed the largest European army ever seen in 
this part of India. The British were then completely in a 
condition to undertake offensive operations ; and they de- 
termined to strike ait once a blow at the main strensth oi 
the enemy by besieging Pondicherry. As the Fiencn had 
no force which could oppoM them in the field, the siege was 
oadertaken with the fairest prospect of success. It was not, 
however, canied on with due prooiptitude and vigouar. A 
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Mhg delmy was incurred in redtioing « imaU iatt two mile* 
distant iirom the city ; and when the trenches were at leiigth 
•pened before the plaee itself, they were not finmd to bo 
sufficiently near for the artiUeiy to fire with effect ; and be- 
fore this error Was amended, the rainy season set in, sidr* 
Bes9 spread among the troops, and it was necessary to de- 
sist from the attempt. The French felt extraovdinaiy exult- 
ation at this repulse, whtdi they boasted of as a splendid 
'Victory ; but before they copld derive any adTantage firom 
it, tidings arrived that peace had been concluded in Europe, 
of vtrhich ops of the conditions was the restoration of Madras 
to the English. Hence the two nations were i^aeed exactly 
in the same condition as before the war. 

But this treaty, instead of restoring peace to India, served 
only to give a wider range to warlike opesations in that 
quarter of the world. The two parties, having each a large 
disposable force, began to look round for some object on 
which it might be Mvantagcously employed. The events 
of the preceding war had disclosed the weakness of the 
native governments and armies, and left room to hope for 
the establishment of a wide dominion over this extensive 
and beautiful region. 

The English made the first movement A prince of Tan- 
jore iiamed 8ahujee, who had been dethroned by a brother* 
craved th^ aid to reinstate him, and offered in return the 
fortress and district of Pevicottah, advantageously situated 
on the banks of the Goleroon. In 1749 they undertook an 
expedition against that stronghold; but, disappointed by 
want of concert between the fleet and the army, and receiv- 
ing no .aid from the natives, they returned without having 
even attempted its reduction. Mortified by this failure, 
they proceeded a second time against the place, the ships 
now conveying the soldiers to the mouth of the river, whence 
they ascended in boats to the town. After considerable 
difficulties, and a severe contest, in whidi lieutenant 
Glive, afterward so eminent in Indian history, distinguished 
himself by daring valour, they obtained possession of the 
fort. Its capture was immediately followed up with a treaty, 
by which its occupation was secured to the EngHsh, who 
in return abandoned the cause of the prince for whom they 
bad taken aims. They stipulated even to keep him in con- 
tfnefflsnt, and ther^ render him incapable of troubling ' ' 
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xifal, provided he Teeetved a pension of 40C^ a year. ThiM 
anangcmentf as Mr. Mill justly remaiks, was hx from bein^ 
bonocolkble to our cooBtrymeti} who seem, howeT«r« to have 
been altogether deoeived in their expectations of co-open- 
tion firom the people of Tanjora. 

The French, meantime^ were playing a modi higber 
game,sDdopenly aspiring to a direct ascenden<7 in SoiitAcm 
bidia. We de^mir of condoctiag our readme in a salirfac* 
toty manner throngh the dark maze of Camaticintrigiief or 
the baiharoos names and Unintereeting characterswho were 
employed in it It may be pronised, that whenevei' aii In- 
dian prince dies, no respect is paid to the principle of pii* 
mogeniture, or to any fixed law of succession. His sons* 
grandsons, nephews, or even more distant relations, advance 
claims to the sovereignty, which they forthwith endeavour 
to support by an appeal to arms. * The dissensions of the 
Deccan arose upon the death <^ Nizem^ul-Mulk, who may 
be remembered as acting a part in Mc^l bistoiyy and of 
SadatuUah, Nabob of the Gamatic. Both these office** 
originally snboidinate appointments under the Emperor of 
Delbi, had, in the decline of that dynasty, become gradually 
independent. For these, instead of Nazir Jung and Anwar- 
' ud-Ihen, the rightful, or at least actual, possessors* there 
appeared Mirxapha Jong and Ghunder Saheb,. who a8|>ured» 
the former to be SubalSar of the Deccan, the latter to bo 
Pf abob of the Gamatic. Having united their interests, they 
had assembled an army of 40,OdO men, and eagerly courted 
the aid of Dupleix. This amintious governor conceived 
that, by filling the two sreat thrones of < the south of India, 
to which exploit he juoged his forces adequate, h^ would 
become the undisputed master of that extensive country. 
He unmediately sent D'Auteuil with 2900 men, of whom 
400 were Europeans, to join the allied troops. The com- 
bined armies then marched to attack Anwar-ud-Dien, the 
rogning nabob, who, with 20,000 foUowers^ was encamped at 
Amboor, a strong post guarding one of the principal passes 
into the Gamatic. He had tluown across the xayine an 
intrenchment defended by cannon, served by a small band 
of Europeans. D^Auteuil, the Iprench commander, ambi- 
tious to display the valour of his countxymen, o&red, with 
only the few French soldiers, to stom the lines. The In- 
dton chiefii closed with the proposal, though the luidextaking 
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pfOTed someMrhat more formidable than bad been antici- 

Sited* The artiUery of the enemy, being strong and well- 
rected, repabed two niccessive attacks ; but the 'assail- 
gnts, animated by the consciousness that they were fighting 
in the view of three armies, rushed forward a third time, and 
carried the intrenchment. They then pushed forward 
against the main body, where the nabob, mounted on an 
elephant, with his standard displayed, and surrounded by 
bis chosen cavalry, was loudly encouraging the troops. But 
almost immediately a ball, fured by a Caffre soldier, went 
through his heart, and he dropped dead to the ground. A 
total rout instantly ensued ; the camp, a very ample booty, 
sixty elephants, with all the artillery and stores, fell into 
the bands of the victor^. The prince^ forthwith resolved to 
inarch upon Arcot, which surrendered without resistance. 

Mohammed Ali, son to the fallen nabob, and heir of his 
throne, fled to Trichinopoly, a very strong city, the posses- 
sion of which gave him stiU a hold upon the Camatic. Du- 
pleix pressed in the most urgent manner upon the confederate 
generals that they should not lose a moment, but hasten to 
the attack of the fortress, which was probably in a very im- 
perfect state of defence. Tbe Indian princes, however, 
chose rather to begin by marching into Arcot and Pondi- 
eherry, where they made a display of their pomp as subah- 
dar and nabob ; and when they at last took the field, it was 
to proceed, not, as Dupleix recommended, against Trichi- 
nopoly, but affninst the more remote and unimportant city 
of Tanjore. This decision, however, proceeded from a se- 
cret motive; their treasury being completely exhausted, 
they felt the necessity of securing a supply by extorting 
from the rajah some heavy arrears of tribute. Tanjore, 
bordering on the delta of the Coleroon and the Cavery, was 
wealthy and splendid, adorned with a pagoda which eclipses 
in magnificence all other structures m the south of India. 
From the opulent ruler of this state they demanded the 
payments due to tlie Mogul, and claimed by them as his 
representatives. Had they even prosecuted this demand 
with vigour and promptitude, they might probably have 
brought it to a speedy issue ; but they sufifered themselves 
to be amused by tbe rajah, who sometimes negotiated, and 
at other times rought, till at length they succeeded in burst- 
ing open one of his gates, when be was intimidated into aa 
VOL. L— A a 
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a^eement to pay about 900,000?. He even began to ad* 
vance the first instalment ; but by sending as part of it a 
cfuantity of gold and silver plate, then a lot of old coins, and 
lastly a quantity of jewels, he contrived to spin out the time 
till tidings arrived of the appearance of a new actor on the 
scene, vrho was destined entirely to change the aspect of 
affairs. 

Ghazee-ud-Dien, the eldest son of the niztim, had attached 
himself to the Mogul court, at which we have seen him act 
a conspicuous part. Nazir Jung, the second son, had there- 
fore succeeded to the subahdary, of which he took upon him 
the full dignity and titles. He wasisummoned, however, 
on a peculiar emergency, to join the imperial standard, and 
had already reach^ the Nerbudda, when he learned the 
successful usurpations of Mirzapha Jung and Ohunda Sa- 
heb. He then retraced his steps, and, under the assumed 
authority of the Mogul court, summoned all its adherents 
dnd his own to join in the suppression of this daring rebel- 
lion ; he enlisted also 30,000 Mahrattas, to act as light cav- 
alry. Although he moved with the slow and encumbered 
pomp of an eastern army, he at length arrived on the Car- 
natic frontier, with a force which Orme supposes not to 
have fallen short of 300,000 men. It then behooved the 
allies to put themselves on their defence. Dupleix sup- 
ported them with all his resources. Having learned their 
pecuniary difficulties, he gave them a loan of 50,000/. ; 
while be increased the French contingent to 2000 men. 
The English, meantime, though they had viewed vrith jeal- 
ousy and alarm the late progress of their rivals, were very 
slow to embark in actual warfare. They had supported 
the cause of Mohammed Ali only by sending very small 
detachments to Tricbinopoly and Tanjore ; but when Nazir 
Jung arrived with so great an army, invested with the full 
authority of the Mogul, Major Laurence no longer hesitated 
to march and join him with a corps of 600 men. This rein- 
forcement was not necessary to secure that prince's triumph. 
The French troops were brave, but under bad manage- 
ment ; a mutiny arose among the officers, thirt^n of whom 
in one day resigned their commands. At this untoward 
event, D'Auteuil, losing all presence of mind, determined 
immediately to march with his corps to Pondicheny. The 
eauae of the confederates waa then altogether desperate. 
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Chttnda Saheb sought safety in the French settlement, while 
Mirzapha Jung surrendered at discretion, and was imme- 
diately thrown into irons. 

Dupleix, notwithstanding this complete fall from the 
pTOud position which he had so lately reached, did not lose 
courage. He attempted a negotiation with Nazir, and 
though the mission sent for this purpose failed, they learned 
that, as the prince was of a vreak and voluptuous character^ 
some warlike chiefs of Afghan extraction, who held the 
principal commands in his army, had entered into a con- 
spiracy to dethrone him. The French governor formed a 
connexion with these malecontents, and likewise endea- 
voured to give effect to their intrigues by a military move- 
ment. D* Auteuil again took the field, surprised during the 
night a quarter of the Mogul camp, while the troops were 
buried in slumber and the fumes of opium, and committed 
ipreat havoc. Another detachment sent by sea reduced 
Masulipatan, long the chief emporium of this part of India, 
and began to fortify it. Meantime, Major Laurence, dis- 
gusted with repeated irregularities in the conduct of his 
Indian allies, who refused to be at all guided by his advice, 
withdrew the English troops from the service of the subah- 
dar, affording ther^eby full scope for the operations of the 
French governor. That officer, having sent a body of men 
who defeated the nabob, and obliged him to fly to Arcot, 
despatched a force into the interior to attack Gingee, the 
strongest fortress in all the Camatic. In a midnight assault 
they stormed successively the three fortified mountains 
which constituted the strength of that important place, and 
carried it with the loss of only twenty men. 

Nazir Jung, roused by this loss from his voluptuous su- 
pineness, at length took the field with an army which, 
notwithstanding various reductions, still exceeded 100,000 
men, — a movement desired by the conspirators as extremely 
favourable to the execution of their scheme. Time, how- 
ever, passed on without any decisive event ; and the subah- 
dar, tired of a dull contest which kept him from his favour- 
ite enjo3^ment6, made such advantageous overtures that Du- 
pleix entered into a negotiation. The latter, notwithstand« 
ingt imitating the wiles of Indian policy, still kept his com- 
munications open with the rebellious omrahs. It has been 
«ud that Uie treaty with Nazir Jimg. was actually mgnedy 
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diough not comraanicated to Latoache, who had sueeeeded 
to the command of the French troops, when that oScev 
was summoned by the Afghan insurffents to hasten and co- 
opeiMe in the exicution of their design. Latouche ac- 
eoidingly advanced, and at four next morning attacked that 
part of the camp where the subahdar commai^ed in person. 
The conflict was shaip, the Indian cavalry fighting with 
great bravery ; but the discipline of the French, and the 
rapidity with which their cannon waa served, enabled 
them gradually to penetrate into the heart of the hostile eur 
campment. !Nazir Jung, not destitute of personal valour, 
indignantly saw his troops giving way before a handiiil of 
Europeans; and being told that a large corps, under the 
command of the confederate chiefs and their adherents, 
were not joining in the action, he rode up, and began to re- 
proach them bitterly for their cowardice. Cudapah, the 
leader whom he first addressed, made an insulting reply, 
and then discharged a carbine, by which two balls were 
lodged in the heart of Nazir, who fell dead on the spot. 
For an Indian army to pass from one prince to his assaaain 
and enemy is only the work of a moment. Mirxapha Jung 
was taken out of irons, led forth, and universallv acknow- 
ledged Soubah of the Deocan, a region superior m magni- 
tude to any European kingdom. 

This revolution had the immediate efiect of completely 
est^lishingthe influence of the French in Southemlndia. 
Mirxapha, reposing entire confidence in Dupleix, visited 
him at Pondicherry, and was there installed with the great- 
est pomp in the throne of the Deccan. This obsequious 
officer was created governor under the Mogul, and collector 
of the revenue in ^1 the countries south of the Kistna, a 
territory little inferior in extent to France ; considerable 
districts round each of the three towns of Pondicherry 
Carical, and MasuUpatan were also ceded in perpetuity. 
But the victorious parties found themselves in that anxious 
and difficult position which inevitably arises from the al- 
iianee of those who own no law human or divine. The 
Patan chiefs made most enormous demands, — to which, ac- 
cording to the maxims of treason, they seemed really en- 
titled. Yet. the fiilfihnent of these, and of others which, 
would have followed, must have reduced Mirzapha Jong 
Jseafly to a cipher. .Dupleix stionjg^y represented to then 



the necessity of aooeptiog nrach lower terms ; and proba- 
bly, from feeling themselves to be in his power, they ap* 
peared at the moment cordially tP acquiesce. When, how 
everf Mirzapfaa left Pondicherry, and advanced into the in-> 
terior of the Deccan, he .learned that the defiles in his fr(xit 
were occupied by those very chiefs, assembled in arms to 
dispute his passage* The prince, ambitious to display his 
▼alour^ marched and began the attack before his French 
allies came up, in consequence of which he sufiered some 
loss. Afterward, with their aid, he had the prospect of a 
eomplete victory, when he engaged in single combat with 
the Nabob of Canoul, by whom be was pierced through the 
bead tvitb a javelin, and instantly fell dead. Bussy, the 
French minister, was at iirst in the deepest constenxa^ion, 
imagining the influence of his country in the affairs of the 
Deccan to be terminated, when he recollected that three 
broth»8 of the deceased monarch were prisoners ia the 
camp. Obtainmg the concurrence of the principal native 
leaders, he raised to the throne Salabat Jung, the eldest, in 
preference to the infant son of the fallen soubah. The new 
0oveveigiif feeling himself indebted to the French for his 
^evation, espoused their interests with an ardour eqcfal to 
that of his predecessor. 

The English for some time contemplated with singular 
Apathy this extensive aggrandizement of their rivals. Ma- 
jor Laurence, who seems to have been no politician, having 
formerly, by his desertion of Nazir Jung, lost his influence 
in the Indian councils, now, in the most critical period of 
French ascendency, left India and returned home on pri' 
vate business. At length the subjects of Louis began to 
assume a deportment so lofty as convinced the English of 
their dangerj should this ambitious .enemy continue masters 
of the south of India. Th^ sent, therefmre, a body of 
troops under Captain Cope to defend Trichinopoly, the only 
strong position which 'tneir ally, Mohammed Ali, still de- 
tained in the Camaiic ; but this officer lost a great part of 
his men in an unfortunate attempt upon Madura. Captain 
Gingen was then S6nt from Fort St. David with a larger de- 
tachment ; but it also gave very little earnest of the glory 
that the English were afterward to earn in Indian wa^are. 
Having encountered the enemy near the fort of Volconda, 
tfaej were instantly wined^ith a panic, and while the nfi* 

Aa2 
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tivas stood their ground the Europeans fled ; thfifl renderiof 
tbemseWes an object of derision even to these undisciplinea 
allies. They fought better on two subsequent occasions; 
but at length, wimout attempting to master the enemy in 
the field, they hastened to throw themeehres into Tiieht' 
nopoly. 

The English afterward sent another detachment, which 
raised the European pert of the garrison to 600 men ; but 
as the French and Chunda Saheb, then- Nabob of Arcot, 
were besieging it with a force greatly superior, there was 
much reason to fear that without some forUier effort- this 
last barrier against French dominion must ultimately ftdl. 
A new character, however, at this crisis began to act a 
most hrilliaht part on the scene. CUve, the son of a gen- 
tleman of small property in Shropshire, had gone out m a 
civil capacity; but his violent and turbulent conduct had dis- 
pleased his superiors, and teade him be considered as an in- 
tractable youth. On the breaking out of the war he ob- 
tained leave to enter the army as an enngn, and soon 
showed himself better qualified for this new line of action ; 
where, indeed, he distinguished himself so much as to be 
employed in several confidential situations. He proposed 
to make a diversion in favour of Trichinopoly, by an attadc 
on Arcot, the nabob's capital. Having NobCttned 600 men, 
of whom only 200 were Europeans, and partly mlule, up by 
volunteers from the civil se^rvice, he^proceeded oh this daring 
expedition. He approached Arcot ; and the garrison of the 
fort, merely on witnessing ihe intrepidity with which the 
English advanced amid a tempest of Inundet and rain, were 
seized with a panic, and evacuated the city. Clive ^d not 
allow them to recover from their oonstemation, but pursued 
and obliged them to retreat from one point to another. 

The object of this enterprise was mrthwith realized, in a 
large body of the besiegers of Trichinopoly being drawn 
away to attempt the delivery of Arcot. Troops were 
brought to the amount of 4000, reinforced by 2000 from 
Vellore. According to his bold policy, Clive endeavoured 
to intimidate them by an attack on the city in which these 
forces were stationed, — an imprudent step ; for the most 
undisciplined hordes, Aghting under the cover which streets 
and buildings afford, are a match iat the bravest soldien 
The natives from the hUUses poiured down a destructive ftrtf 
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«nd tobliged the Eng^liah comnmiulnr to retreat with a Iom 
Which he could very iU spare. He had then a hard task to 
defend with 300 men fortifications a mile in circuit, con- 
sisting onhr of a feeble wall, and a ditch fordable in many 
places. He had thus full scope for the brilliaiit military 
talents with whic^ he was endowed. Lieutenant Innis, 
sent with a ranforceroeiit from Madras, was intercepted and 
obliged to return. But Morari Rao, commander of a body 
of 6000 Mahrattas who had deserted the nabob*s cause 
when it appeared desperate, was animated by the valour df 
Olive, and pronnsed his support. At length, on the morn- 
ing of the 14th of November, the great Mussulman festival, 
and a day deemed peculiarly auspicious for warlike achieve- 
ments, the enemy madea general assault. They rushed en 
with a species of madness, and when one detachment was 
driven back, another instantly followed. Clive was obliged 
to stand to the guns himself, and assist in firing them. Sot 
the enemy were at length repulsed ;- and finally raised the 
siege. The English commander, being thus left master of 
the field, scoured the country in different directions, took 

Possession of several important posts, and then returned to 
ladras. 

Meantime thie force defending Trichinopoly was receiv- 
ing continual accessions. Major Laurence, having arrived 
from Britain with a large reinforcement, set out himself for 
that city with 400 Europeans and 1 100 sepoys. Moham- 
med Ali allured into his service Morari llao, and by liberal 
promises even induced the Regent of Mysore to come to his 
assistance ; and these allies formed a corps of 20,000 men. 
By these additions the English and their firiends became de- 
cidedly superior to their opponents, whom they determined 
without hesitation to attack in the open field. The French 
and their confederates no sooner discovered this intention 
than they retreated, and took up a position in the fortified 
pagoda of Seringham, strongly situated in an island formed 
by the branches of the Coleroon and the Cavery. Here, 
however, they were closely pressed by the combined armies ; 
while ^e adherents of Chunda Saheb, considering his cause 
as desperate, deserted in large bands. That unfortunate 
prince at length delivered himself up to the King of Tan- 
jore, with a promise of protection, which was basely vio- 
lated, and he was immediately asftassinated. The Frenci^ 
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troops also enpilttlatodi and were conveyed- padsonera of 
war to Fort St. David aiK} Trichinopoly. 

The highest satisfaction was now £elt bj the £ngliah» wb^ 
considered themselves complete masters of the Camatic. 
Bat aX Pondicberry (his loss spread the deepest consterna- 
tion, relieved only by the secret joy of those who viewed 
with disgHst the haughty conduct of Dupleix, and exulted 
in the fiukure of his ambitipus scheiues. Yet at this very 
time he was aoUng a splendid part on a greater scale. His 
agent, Bussy, having, in the manner above related, placed 
Salabat Jung on the throne of the Peccan,^ after assisting 
to inflid puoisbment on the murderer of his predecessor, 
ffiaidied along with the prince to Golconda and Aurunga- 
bad, where be assumed the government with every circun^- 
stance of oriental pomp. His pretenslonS| however, were 
not sanctioned by the Mogul court, who conferred the sove- 
Teignty on 6haaee«ud-Dien, the legitimate claimant, a3 
eldest son to Nisam-ul'Mulk. At the same time the coun^ 
try was harassed by the attacks of a numerous and active 
Mahiatta f<M?ce ; so that Salabat Jung could hope to main- 
tain his powor only by French aid, and therefore made 
Bussy the chief directer of his councils. 

Dupleix, not content with these advantages, was indefati- 
gable in his efibrtB to restore the French ascendency in the 
Camatic ; and the contmual fluctuation in the plans and 
alliances of Indian potentates aflTorded him the means 
sooner than could have been expected. With oriental 
princes, when in distress, and applying for aid, it is the in- 
variable practice to promise whatever is asked ; but who, 
when their deliverance is effected, study to perform as little 
as possible. Afler the complete triumph of the British 
arms, and those of Mohammed Ali, Major Laurence was 
astoundeii by.the intelligence that this prince had stipulated, 
as the price of the ^assistance which he obtained from the 
Mysorean chief, the surrender to him of Trichinopoly and 
its territory ; and the fulfilment of this engagement was 
now imperiously demanded. Mohammed, on being inter- 
rogated, admitted the promise, which he imputed to the ne- 
cessity of circumstances, but strenuously denied the slightest 
intention of ever performing it. He affected event© believe 
it impossible that his ally ^ould have seriously expected the 
execution of so extravagant a stipulation ; and he under 
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took to induce him to rest satisfied with the present eeseioD 
of Madura, and the illusory promise of obtaining Trichi- 
liopoly at a future penod. After much negotiation, and see- 
ing that he could gain nothing more, the other feigned to 
appear contented. Yet Major Laurence, easily perceiving 
the regent's secret resentment, advised the company either 
honourably to deliver up the city, or resolutely to seize his 

Eerson and that of Morari Rao, and thereby prevent the 
ostile machinations which might easily be foreseen. The 
company followed neither of these counsels ; and the chief 
continued to meditate on plans of future vengeance. The 
commanders of several fortresses were encouraged, by the 
knowledge of his present disposition, to make head^ against 
Mohammed Ali,-ramong whom was the Governor of Gin- 
gee, the strongest of all ; and the English, in attempting to 
reduce the place, were repulsed by Uie Frendi. Dupleix 
sent a lareo body of troops, which entered the territory of 
Fort St. David, and at the same time captured a Swiss de- 
tachment proceeding thither by sea from Madras. Major 
Laurence then marched out, wad encountered him at Ba- 
hoor, two miles from the city. The English, charoing with 
the bayonet, broke the centre of the enemy, who threw 
down their arms ipd fled in every direction ; and had not 
the native cavalry occupied themselves in plunder, the rout 
would have been complete. This advantace was followed 
up by Captain Clive with the reduction, under considerable 
difficulties, of the forts of Covelong and Chingleput ; after 
which the state of his health obliged him to return te Eng- 
land, and deprived the army of his important services. 

The Mysorean general, after beginning to negotiate with 
the French, had l^en induced to pause by the mtelligence 
of the victory gained by the English ; but, learning that 
it had not produced any decisive results, he concluded the 
treaty in conjunction with the Mahratta chief, Morari Rao, 
who had been also dissatisfied with his share of the booty. 
Dupleix likewise drew over Mortiz Ali, the governor of Yel- 
lore, by holding out to him the hope of being himself raised 
to the dignity of nabob. Then the French troops, in con- 
junction with the native forces, laid close siege to Trichi- 
nopoly. Major Laurence was stunned by the unexpected 
Intelligence that, through the negligence of the commander, 
this important place md not contain provisioiis for more 
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thiai fifteen days. He waa therefore obliged to haaien in* 
etantly with his whole anny to its relief. The troops suA 
fared considerably by a rapid march in the midst of Uie jiot 
aeason ;• but thiey snoceeded without opposition in entering- 
the city. Ths major was then able to open a communica* 
tion with the southern districts for a supply of necessaiies* 
and obtained some assistance from the Rajah of Tanjoie, 
whose alliance, however, like that of all Indian princes, 
wavered with every variation of fortune. It became im^ 
possible in this scarcity to supply the inhabitants of so great 
a city as Trichinopoly, who, to the number of 400,000, were 
compelled to quit the place, and seek temporary shelter else- 
where ; and the immense circuit of its walls was occupied 
only by the 2000 men composing the garrison. The provis- 
ioning of this important fortress now became the principal ob- 
ject of contest, the entire strength of both sides being drawn 
around it. The French, with an immensely superior forcet 
placed themselves in positions by which the entrance of con- 
voys from the south was completely intercepted ; but Major 
Laurence twice attacked them, and, though with very infe- 
rior numbers, drove them from their posts, and opened the 
way for his supplies. On no former occasion bad the valour 
of the English troops, and their superiority to those of the 
enemy, been more signally displayed. The garrison, how- 
ever, had nearly, by their own supineness, for&ted the bene- 
fit of all these exertions. One morning at three, when the 
guard had fallen fast asleep, the French advanced to the at- 
tack, applied their scaling-ladders, made themselves masters 
of a battery, and were advancing into the city, when seve- 
ral of the soldiers happened to fall into a deep pit ; their 
cries alarmed their companions, some of whom fired their 
muskets. The assailants, thus conceiving themselves to be 
discovered, made a general discharge, beat their drums, and 
advanced with shouts of Vive le Roi. Happily a consider- 
able body of English troops was quartered near the spot, 
who were imm^iately led on by Lieutenant Harrison to 
such an advantageous position, and directed with such judg- 
ment, that the leaders of the storming party were soon cut 
down, the ladders carried off or broken, and all of the 
enemy who had entered, to the number of 360, were made 
prisoners. Thus the enterprise, at first so promising, caused 
to the French a loss greater than any sustained by them 
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during tbe coarse of this memorable riege. Soon after^ 
howe^reTf an English detachment, being setit out to escort a 
eonvoy of pi^rovisions, was attacked by a corps of 18,000 
tiatives and 400 Europeans. An inexperienced ofiwer, who 
had the command, drew up his men in small parties at wide 
intervals. Suddenly Morari Rao and Innis Khan, with 
12,000 Mysorean horse, advanced with loud shouts at full 
gallop, and charged this ilKconstructed line. The English 
bad scarcely time to jSre one volley, when they found their 
ranks broken by the enemy's cavalry. Deserted by the se- 
poys, they were left, only 180 in number, without any hope 
of escape ; upon which they determined to sell their lives 
as dear as possible. The whole w^e either killed or taken, 
including a company of grenadiers, who had acted a promi" 
inent p^rt in all the late victories. 

Amid these gallant exploits the siege of Trichinopoly 
was protracted a year and a half, during which neither the 
French nor their numerous allies obtained any decisive ad- 
vantage. Mr. Mill considers the object as very unworthy 
of such strenuous efforts ; yet it ought to be remembered 
that the English were deciding on that spot the destiny of 
the Camatic, and perhaps the very existence of their estab- 
lishment in India. To have yielded in such circumstances 
might have realized the views of Dupleix, whose boast it 
Was that he would reduce Madras to a mere fishing village* 
Important events were meantime taking place at the court 
of the Deccan, where we left Bussy with his detachment 
dictating or directing every movement. This influence, in- 
deed, he seemed entitled to expedt^ both from the generosity 
and prudence of Salabat Jung, who had been raised by the 
French to his present lofty station, and by them alone was 
maintained in it against the Mahrattas, and Ghazee-ud- 
Dien, whom the Mogul had authorized to expel him. The 
latter, however, as he was approaching with a prodigious 
army, died suddenly, not without suspicion, perhaps uirjnst, 
of having been poisoned by the adherents of his rival. Sa- 
labat Jung being thus relieved from apprehension, the ffreat 
men at his court viewed with much indignation the thral- 
dom of their master to a handful of strangers, and urged him 
to adopt measures for extricating himself from this numili- 
ting. situation. At their suggestion he took certain steps, 
^hich were favoured by a temporary absence of Busier. 
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The parj of the tioop« ww wHhkeld, and on plaiis2>le pi«<» 
tesUi they were broken intodetachmenta, and sent into d>^ 
lierent quarters. Bossy, however, on his retdm, inunedi* 
ately reassembled them ; and his own ibrcef aided by the 
alarm of a Mahratta invasion, enabled him eompletdy tcT 
dictate terms to the snbahdar. fie procured the dismisaal 
of the hostile ministers ; and taking advantage of the accn^ 
molated arrears of pay, demanded and obtained, ae a seen!* 
hty against future deficiencies, the cession of an extensive 
range of country on the coast of Coromandel and Oiiesa* 
including the Northern Circars. This, in addition to foiroer 
acquisitions, gave to the French a territory 600 miles m 
extent, reaching from Medapilly to the pagoda of Jugger- 
naut, and 3rieldmg a revenue of 855,0002. 

The heads of the two European presidencies, being ui^ed 
by instructions from home to endeavour to bring their di&r- 
eoces to a termination, opened a negotiation for peace. 
They besan with the farce of examining the titles by which 
each held their respective possessions from the native pow- 
ers, and particulariy the Mogul ; but the English, alleging^ 
seemingly with some reason, that the documents produced 
by the French were forged, proposed to reject this mode of 
decision altogether, and proceed at once to the only effectual 
plan of treatmg, that, namely, which had a reference to the 
actual strength of each party. Upon this ground some 
mutual propositions were made, but which were found too 
inconsistent to afford any hope of agreement. 

Meantime this Indian contest had given rise to warm dis- 
cussions between the two governments in Europe. France 
had never favoured the system of encroachment followed by 
her viceroy. This aversion was greatly strengthened by the 
warm remonstrances of the En^ish cabinet, who began to 
fit out a somewhat fi>rmidable expedition for India. After 
some discussion it was agreed tliat commissioners from each 
state should be sent, with frill powers to adjust the differ- 
ences, rather upon equitable principles, satisfactory to both 
parties, than from any consideration of their comparative 
strength and acquisitions. When Godheu, the French en- 
voy, arrived at rondicherry to supersede Dupleix, consider- 
able anxiety was felt as to the manner in which Uie tkUngs 
would be received by that haughty ruler. He had assumed 
the most lofty bearing, invested himself with the dress and 
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«MigiM of a Mogul yiemojy and iMd oAmi ntiligrtl tlw 
officers wtiom he admitted to audience to feUdovnupoa' 
tlietr kneea before bim. His whole seal, t^ waa omt* 
itood to be absorbed in the mi^ifioent project of mmkmj| 
France supreme in India. But he was too sound a poh* 
tician net to perceive that all resifrtance was now Tain. Ha 
yielded with a sood grace» and was treated end sent Ikhom 
with honour and respect The company indeed gave him 
a cold reception, and refused to repay nearly 400,0002. which 
be had expended out of his private fortune and credit in cx^ 
tending their dominion* All the historians toTttgh bittnrly 
against this treatment ; yet it is impossible not to remaik» 
t£it the ambitious and warlike pcdicy of Dupleiz, in iaitiiM«« 
ance of w|iich he lavished immense treasures, was in diieal 
opposition to, the system which the company, wisely we 
thhik, were anxious to purine. They thought themsehea 
not at all obliged to him for spending vast sums in the at- 
tempt to m^e them masters of India against their wilL No 
individual or body of men seems bound to replace advances 
which, altboogh made on their account, were made not only 
without, but even contrary to their instructions. The jiOvt* 
emment^ when appealed tO) sanctioned the conduct otths 
company, though at the same time they gave to Dupleix m 
strange and iniquitous compensation, by granting letters of 
protection against any prosecution which might be raised by 
his creditors. 

The French commissioner, and Mr. Saundens^die Eaglidi 
governor, immediately proceeded to arrange a treaty, with s 
view at once to the protection of the native states against 
encroaebment, and the oquitable adjustment of the pointa 
in dispute between the two European powers. It was st^ 
ulated by the very first article, that all the cessions obtained 
from the Moors (as the Indian princes were then called) 
riiould be restored by both parties, with the exception only 
of certain maritime stations, to be retained for tlM security 
of trade ; and these were to be so selected, that the two na- 
tions should in each particular district of the coast be nearij 
on a footing of equality. The terms of this arranffenient 
were in general very favourable to the English. The po^ 
tions of territory wMch they vrere obliged to renounce were 
comparatively small, and their ally Mohammed AU was !ell 
undisputed ruler of the Camatic ; while the Pienoh resigntd 
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die immeiice poMessions i^faidi they had acqwed in OiftM» 
and the Northern Circan. 

Bat this treaty, which was expected to have adjusted 
finally all differences between the two countries, seaicely 
prodoced a suspension of hostilities. The English, having 
secured Mohammed Ali, their candidate, as Nabob of the 
Camatic, considered themselves bound, and perhaps felt in- 
clined, to support him against the numerous enemies by 
whom he was still surrounded. The Regent of Mysore 
declared himself determined not to recede from his preten- 
sions to Trichinopoly, which rendered it necessary to main- 
tain a corps for the defence of that fortress. The enemy, 
however, were considered so little formidable, that Captain 
Kilpatriok, who coomianded in the place, learning that the 
regent was forming a plan for its attack, sent a message* 
that if he chose to c<Mne, he himself would throw open tho 
gates and meet him. The English also agreed to send an- 
other corps to establish the rajah's auth<mt; and collect th^ 
revenue in the provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly. This 
promised to be an easy and pro£itahle task, in which some 
share of the proceeds would probfkbly fall into their own 
hands. They were very much disappointed in both re- 
spects. These countries are occupied by an almost savage 
race, called the CoUeries, who, in their habits of robbery 
and predatory warfare, can scarcely be surpassed. They 
have their abode in the heart of dense and inaccessible 
forests, whence they issue to phmder the cattle of the sur- 
rounding districts, and boast of their dexterity in perform- 
ing these thefts, as if they were the most heroic exploits. 
Their chief ambition is to enrich their family and tribe, for 
which they brave death Vith the utmost intrepidity. Two 
brothers who had stolen a vast number of horses were ap- 
prehended and brought before Major Laurence, who ordered 
them to be hanged. One of them offered, if leave were 
given him, to go and bring back, within two days, the stolen 
animals,' while his brother should remain as a hostage. His 
request was granted ; but the time having elapsed, the pris- 
oner was sent for and examined, when he very composedly 
expressed his astonishment that they should have been ao 
silly as to imagine his brother would think of restoring so 
many valuable prizes, which were sufficient to make the 
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ftftnne of the wkote family. It was a clever trick : as for 
idmself, having often hazarded his life for objects compara- 
tively trifling, he was quite ready to die in so honourable a 
cause. Laurence was so amused with the fellow^s impu- 
dence, that on CIive*s intercession be dismissed him. The 
Colleries occupied a range of hills, the passes or ihtervals of 
which were fortified with walls of large and loose stones, 
and with a broad and deep ditch, in front of which was a 
hedfore of bamboo-canes, so thick that it could not be pene- 
trated hut by fire or the axe. The natives defended these 
fastnesses with the utmost obstinacy ; and, though they did 
not face the English in the open field, were continually on 
the watch to cut off their detachments. One small body 
being found asleep were all speared in -a few minutes ; and 
the whole army, as it. once marched in a careless manner 
through a defile near Madura, had its rear suddenly assailed, 
and suffered great loss. Thus, after a hard campaign, the 
troops did not < oUect revenue enough to defray the expense 
of the expedition, and had afterward to struggle through 
several years of tedious and fruitless warfare. 

The French, when they saw their enemies thus actively 
employed, felt disposed to imitate their example. Finding 
them entirely occupied with the war in Madura, they made 
a hasty march upon Trichinopoly, which was then nearly 
defenceless ; but that city was saved by a most rapid march 
on the part of Captain Caliiaud. A straggling and preda- 
tory warfare was for some time waged l^tween the two 
nations, when events ensued that gave a new and more 
important character to the contest. 

On the breaking out of the memorable war in 1756 be- 
tween Britain and France, the latter determined to make 
the most vigorous efforts to acquire an ascendency in India. 
The government fitted out an extensive armament, the com- 
mand of which they intrusted to Count Lally, an officer of 
Irish extraction, who, among many brilliant displa3rs of per- 
sonal valour, had, at the battle of Fontenoy, taken several 
English officers prisoners with his own hand. Cherishing 
the strongest attachment to his late master, the unfortunate 
and misguided James II., he felt also the most deadly an- 
tipathy to the English name, and looked, as his highest 
pride, to being the instrument in subverting their eastern 
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ioumiosu He sailed iroai Brest on the 4th May, 175T, 
bat had. so tadioas a voyage, aecompamed with severe sick^ 
Beas amonf his crew, that h^ did not hind at Pondic^keny 
till the 25th April, 1758. 

So eager was Ijally to accompbah his object, that thoo^ 
he did not reach the shore till fivo in the afternoon, hefore 
Bight closed be had troops on their march to besiege Foit 
8L David, which was still considered the strcmgest and 
■oat iisportant of the English settlements. By this indis- 
CMSt haste, in which no re^ud was paid to the convenience, 
optnioik, or prejudices of his followers, he created a spirit 
of animosity and even of resistance, which much impeded 
his ftitQie movements. He even arrived at the place with- 
ont due information as to the strength or position of the 
woika. However, he pushed the inege with extraordinary 
Tigoor; while the garrison made an injudicious defence, 
throwing away then shot on insignificant objects, till at 
leimth, when they were hard pressed, their ammunition 
proved extremely deficient. The enemy havinff, on ihe 1st 
of June, advanced their trenches to the foot of the glacis, 
and opened such a fire that the artillerymen could scarcely 
stand to their guns, it was judged necessary to surrender ; 
the troops became prisoners of war ; and this fortress, the 
aamtal of the English settlement^ was razed to the ground* 

Lally returned to Pondicherry in the highest exultation, 
and determined to lose no time in following up his design 
•f extirpating the English firom India. Wuh this view he 
took a step whioh involved him in deep reproach. Bussy, 
amid the violent revolutions at the court of the Deccan, and 
the most deadly jealousjr among its leading men, had sue- 
eeeded in completely maintaining the French influence. He 
had acquired the fuU command of the Circars, where he 
reduced Vizagapatan, an important English fiictory. Now, 
however, he was ordered by Lally to quit this court, that 
be might be able to unite all his forces, first in reducing 
Madras, and then in attacking the newly formed settlements 
•f the enemy in Bengal. Bussy remonstrated strongly 
against renouncing his brilliant prospects for uncertain ad- 
vantages ; but the other, imperious and self-willed, would 
listen to nothing, and insisted upon implicit compliance with 
his own views* 
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Notwithstandingr the reinforcement oDiained by so great 
H sacrifice, Lally, from the want of funds, was scarcely in a 
condition to attempt any enterprise of importance. In 
hopes of relieving this distress, he resolved upon an expe- 
dition against the Rajah of I'anjore, to extort the fulfilment 
of an old engagement to pay five millions of rupees. This 
enterprise, however, was conducted in a manner rash and 
revolting to the natives ; and even after penetrating to the 
town, and commencing the siege, he was obliged by the 
scarcity of provisions and ammunition to withdraw. He 
soon obtained possession of Arcot and certain other places 
in the Camatic, from whence he drew some supplies. JBeing 
then joined by Bussy, he deemed it expedient to commence 
the siege of Madras ; and he carried it on upwards of two 
months, though under great difficulties. Tbe garrison* 
however, consisting of 1758 Europeans, and 2420 natives^ 
commanded by Governor Piget and the veteran Laurence, 
made the most gallant defence. The siege was terminated 
by the appearance, on the 16th February, of a squadron of 
six English vessels, containing six hundred fresh troops. 
As soon as this fleet hove in sight, the French army, with- 
out waiting their commander's orders, began to retreat with 
the utmost precipitation, and the general had not time to 
execute his cruel purpose of burning the Black Town. 

It is admitted by Lally himself, that, owing to their deep 
hatred of him, his return in this discomfited state to Pon- 
dicherry was viewed as a subject of triumph by the prin- 
cipal officers, and even by the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants. Every thing now presented to his eyes a disastrous 
aspect. The English took the field, and began to recon- 
quer the Camatic. The French general, in attempting to 
check their career, was defeated at Wandewash, and obliged 
to retreat apon Pondicherry. It was evident that the French 
dominion in India was fast approaching to a close. Lally 
has acknowledged, that if, after the battle of Wandewash, 
the English hadmarched direct upon Pondicheny, they might 
have Income masters of it in a few days. But they spent 
the next three months in reducing the different strong places 
in the Cainatie, including Camieal, the only other seaport 
which remained to their adversary. Having obtained x^ 
peated xeintocements, which the other party looked for in 
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▼afiii, tbey were enabled to dose in uoiuid Pondidheerf 
ind make pieparaUons for its actual siege. Lally, in this 
desperate state of his affaiis, obtained by high promises an 
aoldliaiy force fnmi Hyder, now master of Mysore; but 
his tioops» after remaining about a month, became discour- 
aged by the msmfest weakness of their allies ; and, bemg' 
impelled by urgent matters at home, they broke up without 
giving notice, and departed for their own country. 

Laily made a spirited attempt to retrieve his affairs by a 
midnight attad^ on the enemy's camp, and succeeded in 
carrying several posts of some importance ; but the gallan- 
try of the British, and the tardy arrival of one of his divi- 
sions, caused his final repulse. By the end of S^tember, 
1760, Pondicherry was so closely blockaded, both by sea 
and land, that only a very scanty supply of provisions could 
be introduced. Two out of three large ships that were 
hrinff in port were surprised in the mght and carried off. 
On uie 27th November, the commander, who had long urged 
the necessity of the measure, insisted on carrying into 
effect the expulsion of the black inhabitants. To the num- 
ber of 1400 they were thrust out of the gates, but were 
fefiised a passage by the English, who foresaw that the 
garrison would thus hold out ror a somewhat longer period* 
The unhappy creatures wandered about the glacis, picking 
up plants and roots of grass, and imploring either an en- 
trance into the city or a passage through the army. Both 
parties stood fimi for a week, at the end of which time Colo- 
nel Coote's humanity induced him to allow this wretched 
band to pass into the coun^. They were in the most ex- 
hausted state, and had nowhere to look for refuge ; yet 
thev were extremely grateful even for this chance of preser 
▼ation. 

It was not till the 12th Januaiy, 1761, that the trenches 
were regularly opened, — an operation which was effected 
with ease and rapidity, as the enemy scarcely offered any 
resistance. Their spirit seems to have been completely 
gone, and they had provisions left for only two days. On the 
14th two deputations arrived,-— one from Lally, and- the 
other from the governor and council. The former merely 
fltetsd, that certain alleged violations by the English of the 
lUtk ef treaties prevented him from entering into any legii- 
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%,T capHalation, but that, pressed by the necessity of cir* 
teamstances, he yielded the place, and surrendered himself 
luid his garrison prisoners of war. The governor and coun* 
cil asked some terms for the inhabitants ; hut, as matters 
stood, every thing rested with the discretion of the Englisbt 
who, however, promised to act in general with consideration 
and humanity. Colonel Coote entered the city, and in 
three days after Lally set sail for Europe. 

On his arrif al in France, a tragical scene ensued. The 
nation were by this time worked up to a high degree of dis- 
content by the severe disasters which, during this war, 
when the British resources were directed by the genius of 
Pitt, had be&Uen their arms in every quarter of the globe. 
The loss of India raised their indignation to the highest 
pitch; and they loudly demanded a victim. Lally, with 
his usual violence, presented a formal accusation against 
Bussy and three others connected with him in the adminis- 
tration, as having, out of enmity to himself ruined the 
French affairs. The impeachment appears to have been 
ill-founded, and the parties accused retaliated by charging 
him with having caused that unfortunate issue by a series 
of acts which, as they alleged, inferred more than incapa- 
city. The voice of individuals returning from India, who 
had been alienated by his hasty temper, was generally hos- 
tile to him. On their testimony, the attomey-ffeneral 
thought himself justified in founding a charge of high-trea- 
son; which appears to have been altogether groundless. 
Many of Lally's proceedings, it is true, were rash and im- 
prudent, and his outrageous manner, provoking the enmity 
both of the French and natives, was very injurious to the 
interests of the company and the government. But to con- 
stitute high-treason there must have been an intention to 
betray these interests ; instead of which his faults appear 
to have rather proceeded from a blind and headlong zeaL 
Being arraigned of this high crime, he was removed from 
the Bastile to an humbler prison, and, according to the un- 
generous practice of France, was denied the aid of counsel. 
The parliament of Paris, a too numerous though highly 
respectable body, were so &r wrought upon as to pronounce 
sentence of death ; against which Seguier and Pellot, two 
of their most distinguished members, protested ; and Yo) 
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taire hesitates not to call it a judicial muider. The mifiii^ 
tunate Lally, when it was announced to him, lifted his 
hands to heaven, exclaiming — ** Is this the reward of forty* 
five years* service ?" and endeavoured to stab himself witK 
a pair of compasses. He was prevented, and conveyed 
next day in a common cart to the Place de Grhte^ where I10 
vnderwent the unjust sentence of the law. 
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